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‘VOX POPULI —’ 


Arter the Reform Act of 1885 many practical politicians believed 
that the Liberal-Radical party would sweep the country. The 
franchise was extended, the labourer and the lodger were endowed 
with political power, and the ‘ vox populi’ would, it was naturally 
inferred, sound not only a stronger but a yet more democratic 
note. Mr. Gladstone, no doubt, expected enhanced support and 
power from the newly enfranchised electorate of Great Britain, 
and, in view of the increased Parliamentary representation of 
Ireland, made a point of appealing to British constituencies to 
give him a majority wholly independent of the Irish vote. 

As everybody knows—for all this is now, in a sense, ancient 
history—the results of the General Election of 1885 did not 
altogether fulfil these expectations. Many of the industrial con- 
stituencies of England surprised political prophets by returning 
Conservative members. The British Conservative working man 
Was very much in evidence. Lancashire and London in particular 
went strongly Conservative—there were no ‘ Unionists’ in those 
days, the name had not been invented—while the English 
counties, with comparatively few exceptions, maintained their old 
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Tory allegiance. On the other hand, the glamour of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s eloquence still held Scotland in thrall. The effects of his 
strenuous Midlothian campaigns of 1880, and again in 1885, made 
themselves conspicuously felt north of the Tweed ; and Scotland, 
then as now, returned an overwhelming majority of its members 
in support of the Liberal party. It is interesting to noté, in 
passing, that nowhere in our political history can a more striking 
instance be found of effective personal political influence and 
ascendancy than that established by Mr. Gladstone in Scotland 
during the elections of 1880 and 1885. Notwithstanding his 
advanced age, he then proved himself, particularly in 1880, a 
past-master of political platform oratory, and impressed his per- 
sonality and his policy on the Scottish people in a manner and to 
@ degree truly remarkable. . ‘I would sooner,’ an old Scotch 
elector once remarked, ‘ vote for Mr. Gladstone even when he is 
wrong than any one else who is right.’ 

It is common knowledge that Mr. Gladstone outstayed 
his welcome in more than one English constituency before 
he went north of the Tweed for a safe and lasting refuge. 
There, apparently, he made a permanent impression which, in 
spite of the changes and chances of political thought and con- 
troversy, has to some extent continued to the present day. This, 
at all events, might be a reasonable inference from the results of 
subsequent General Elections, including the recent one of 1910. 
As a participator in all these seven General Elections from 1885 
to 1910, in the first five of which I was a victorious Conservative 
candidate for a Lancashire industrial constituency, and in the last 
two of which I was defeated, first in Lancashire and then in Scot- 
land, by a Labour and a Liberal-Radical representative respec- 
tively, I desire now to record my general impressions of the 
important and far-reaching changes that have taken place in our 
national politics during that period, and the forces that are now 
at work in producing the parliamentary representation in the 
House of Commons which we are pleased to call or—shall I say ?— 
we are bound to regard as ‘ Vox populi,’ the great ‘ Voice of 
the People.’ 

It is well to be guided by the lessons of history, which, we are 
always told, repeats itself. The latter-day politician, in his more 
sober and thoughtful moments at all events, will naturally take 
history as his surest reference and his most reliable text-book. 
Therefore let us look at the political forces now at work in our 
midst, and which are irrevocably and ruthlessly working out our 
national and Imperial destiny, whether we will it or no, in the 
light of contemporaneous history. 

It was, as I have said, a distinct surprise to many statesmen 
and politicians that the extended franchise of 1885 did not result 
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in returning a larger Liberal-Radical majority to the House of 
Commons in the ensuing General Election of that year. The 
great ‘ Voice of the People’ was unexpectedly moderate in tone. 
Personally, I feel certain that the apparently Conservative ten- 
dencies of the British working man as displayed in the polling- 
booths in the autumn of 1885 had a most restraining and chasten- 
ing influence on Radical platform oratory for some years after 
that election. ‘It is clear,’ one can imagine some well-known 
Radical statesmen of that day saying to themselves, ‘ that the 
British Conservative working man is not a myth but a stern 
reality. We must recognise him accordingly.’ 

There were, of course, varied agencies at work. Not the least 
effective and remarkable of these was the ‘ Tory-Democracy ’ 
policy of that day, so ably advocated by Lord Randolph Churchill, 
then at the zenith of his influence and popularity, in his celebrated 
contest against John Bright at Birmingham. The Tory 
party of 1885-1886 owed a great debt to the far-sight and 
the eloquent and original platform oratory of Lord Randolph 
Churchill which obtained such a hold on the popular imagination. 
It is satisfactory to note, in passing, that the Tory-Democratic 
party is now being revived in Manchester. 

Then, again, there was the famous Home Rule split of 1886, 
which largely contributed to the defeat of Mr. Gladstone and 
the Liberal party in the 1886 election and helped to place the 
Conservative-Unionist party in power for seventeen out of the 
succeeding twenty years. It is well, however, to discriminate 
here. Home Rule was not a contributing factor in the election 
of 1885. It did not then account for or explain the existence of 
the British Conservative working man, for the simple reason that 
the Home Rule question was not then before the country. It 
was only after the British Conservative working man had un- 
expectedly asserted himself in 1885, and so placed Mr. Gladstone’s 
majority in the House of Commons, in spite of his urgent appeal 
to the contrary, at the mercy of the now enlarged Irish Nationalist 
vote, that the Home Rule question was forced to the front. What 
then happened is well-known history. The Irish ‘ Vox 
populi’ had, it was alleged, spoken in no uncertain tones. Over 
seventy Irish Nationalist votes in the House of Commons con- 
stituted a political force not to be trifled with, and the introduction 
of the first Irish Home Rule Bill of 1886 was the result. 

It is not my purpose now to enlarge on this striking political 
episode, which forced a second General Election on the country 
in June 1886, and entirely altered the then existing lines of politi- 
cal cleavage. Its effects have continued to the present day. Mr. 
Asquith, twenty-four years after the event, and in spite of the 
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General Elections of 1886 and 1895, by large majorities, the policy 
of repeal, now finds himself, by the irony of circumstance, in 
precisely the same difficult position, if not more so, that Mr. Glad- 
stone occupied in 1886. Mr. Asquith is absolutely dependent for 
his majority in the Commons on the Irish Nationalist vote. 
Apart from, and in addition to this, he, unlike ‘Mr. Gladstone at 
the beginning of the 1886 Parliament, is already expressly pledged 
beforehand to some undefined form of Home Rule, while the 
position is still further complicated by the existence of a third 
independent and possibly hostile political force in the shape of 
forty Labour-Socialist members. 

But this, at all events, may be said of the Irish Home Rule 
party, both in the House of Commons and in the country: It is 
possible to estimate its forces and, to some extent at all events, 
anticipate its action. Its policy has, off and on, been before the 
country for a quarter of a century. While a new generation of 
voters has come into being, the general nature of the Irish ques- 
tion and the attitude of the Irish Nationalist party remain patent 
and accessible to all students of our national political history. 
Not that the difficulties of the question have been entirely solved 
or its importance lessened. But it remains a notorious political 
feature, which, like the poor, the British people have always with 
them, and will apparently continue to have with them until the 
hour and the man arrive. It is with the newer, the subtler, the 
less openly apparent but, in my opinion, far more dangerous 
political forces that have gradually but surely come into being 
since 1886 that I am endeavouring, shortly and very incompletely, 
now to deal. 

If the British electorate of to-day were subject only to the same 
influences as in 1886 or even in 1895, we, the Unionist party, 
need have no fear of the Irish Question. The party of Irish 
Separation might continue to fling themselves vainly, as they did 
in 1886 and in 1895, against the inflexible determination of the 
predominant partner to maintain, at all hazards, the unity of the 
Kingdom. No real harm would result, while a continued spice 
would be given to the proceedings of the British House of 
Commons; until Ireland, under the gradual beneficent working of 
the Purchase Act of 1903 and agricultural co-operation, woke up 
to find itself fairly prosperous and contented, and the Irish Home 
Rule agitation at a very heavy discount, no longer in any sense 
representative of the real feelings of the Irish people. 

But other political forces have come into operation, particularly 
in the industrial centres of the North of England, to some extent 
in London, and also in Scotland. These forces are, first, the 
political organisation of the trades unions, which commenced after 
the General Election of 1900 as a result of the Taff Vale decision 
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in reference to trades disputes ; and, secondly, Socialism pure and 
simple, which we may take to be a natural and inevitable result 
of the large and increasing amount of poverty, unemployment 
and pauperism which now exist in this country alongside of the 
wealth and luxury of the well-to-do classes, and to which they 
form such a startling and appalling contrast. These forces were 
not organised and did not exist in a political sense in 1886. They 
have only later and gradually come into being. To some extent 
they now overlap and intertwine. They found very material and 
significant political expression in the shape of a Labour-Socialist 
party of some fifty-five members in the Parliament of 1906; now 
reduced to a smaller but more consolidated party of forty in the 
present Parliament. In addition to this concrete force, many of 
the so-called Liberal members of the present House of Commons 
manifestly owe their seats largely to Labour-Socialist votes, as a 
result of the Liberal-Labour compact entered into prior to the 
recent election, and which was possibly dictated, in part at all 
events, by financial exigencies. This compact does not now 
appear to be a source of unalloyed satisfaction to the Labour party, 
judging from their most recent utterances, and cannot be con- 
sidered as likely to last. 

But the contrast of conditions between from 1886 to 1900 and 
from 1900 to 1910 is very clearly marked. In the former period 
democracy was unorganised and had not ‘found itself.’ The 
trades unions had not marshalled their forces nor apparently dis- 
covered their political strength. Socialism existed, no doubt, as 
the inevitable product of poverty and discontent. But as a political 
force it was latent and practically a negligible quantity. The 
choice for voters in every contested election lay between two or 
more individuals representing two great parties in the State, 
differing sharply enough in details: of domestic reform, but who 
both appealed for support on high national and Imperial grounds. 
In those days it was not so much a difference of objective as a 
difference of method and of means. 

Let us ask ourselves, in all seriousness : Can the same be said 
of political controversy at the present time? The simple answer 
is distinctly in the negative. Not only are the methods of 
platform controversy entirely altered (for the worse), but 
the main objectives of rival political parties are now alto- 
gether different. During the ‘seventies, the ‘eighties, and 
the ‘nineties, when our system of party government worked 
reasonably enough and continued to command the respect 
and, it may even be said, the admiration of the civilised world, 
the main differences between Whig and Tory, Liberal and Con- 
servative, were in reference to foreign and colonial policy and 
administration, the government of Ireland, and minor questions 
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of domestic reform. The questions of taxation and of national 
expenditure and finance played some part also in making and un- 
making Ministers ; but the introduction of a Budget in those days 
was @ comparatively humdrum affair, for the simple reason that, 
while taxation was not excessive, none of it was inquisitorial nor 
was there any direct class or property discrimination. The old- 
established principles of (1) taxation of the community as a whole, 
leaving the adjustment of relative incidence to natural economic 
laws ; (2) spreading taxation over a large area so as to be as little 
burdensome as possible to all classes of taxpayers ; (3) pressing as 
lightly as possible on the springs of enterprise and industry ; and 
(4) elasticity, so that the country should be ready for any possible 
period of sudden and great national emergency and high taxation : 
all these recognised principles were more or less observed by suc- 
cessive Whig and Tory Chancellors of the Exchequer. Above and 
beyond all this, while there was hard hitting on both sides, and 
plenty of it, from party platforms, particularly in election times, 
the fundamental principles of government, protection for all and 
legislation for the benefit of all, irrespective of class or creed, and 
the maintenance of the Constitution and the estates of the realm— 
these were never seriously attacked or disparaged by any politician 
or speaker of the slightest weight or position. Anything of the 
kind would formerly have had no sympathetic hearing from any 
ordinary British audience. 

Since 1906 all this is changed ; and it is as well to emphasise 
the change in view of the fact that a younger generation of electors 
has come into being, who were either unborn or in their long 
clothes in the seventies and the ’eighties. 

First and foremost, the second Estate of the Realm is being 
directly attacked. The absolute destruction of the Second Legis- 
lative Chamber, which has before now stood between the country 
and revolution, is being advocated : and this not by irresponsible 
and harmless maniacs from a chair in Hyde Park on a Sunday 
afternoon, but by responsible politicians who command a follow- 
ing, and even by some Ministers of the Crown. 

Quite apart from its merits, the startling nature of this revolu- 
tionary proposal may be estimated from the fact that it is against 
the practice and experience of every important civilised country in 
the world, and has no successful historical precedent. As has 
been recently pointed out in the public Press, the Transvaal Con- 
stitution of 1906, of which its authors, the present Radical Govern- 
ment, are so proud, specifically gives to the Upper House or 
Second Legislative Chamber of that Colony the right of amending 
or rejecting all Bills sent up from the Lower House, with the 
exception of Money Bills, which, however, can also be rejected but 
not amended. In other words, the Radical Government of to-day 
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have given to our newest and latest self-governing Colony the same 
fundamental Constitutional safeguard, for it is nothing less, which 
they are in effect endeavouring to destroy at home. 

The second great change in our modern political controversy is 
the open advocacy of class legislation and class taxation, accom- 
panied by blatant and unscrupulous appeals to class prejudice. 
This amounts in fact to the preaching of a class war. Here, 
again, it is as well that the younger generation of British electors 
should realise the changed condition of public affairs. It was, I 
believe, Mr. Gladstone who invented that pernicious phrase ‘ the 
classes and the masses.’ His ‘exuberant verbosity’ and great 
wealth of language and of verbal imagery no doubt often ran away 
with him, as such gifts have not seldom done, and will continue 
to do, with their possessors. But one cannot recall any specific 
legislative measure or financial proposal of his day which can fairly 
be described as penal class legislation or as imposing inquisitorial 
or discriminative taxation. One cannot well imagine him, or any 
statesman of his time and generation, in the capacity of Chancellor 
of the Exchequer proposing to ask the British taxpayer not ‘ How 
much money have you got?’ but ‘ How did you get it?’ The 
novel and dangerous feature in this respect of our present political 
warfare is that leading party men and responsible Ministers, in 
support of revolutionary and socialistic measures, have indulged in 
platform oratory of the lowest socialistic and inflammatory type. 
The latter, no doubt, has been the natural outcome of the former, 
and, in fact, is almost a necessity of the Radical case. 

It is scarcely necessary to pile up concrete instances. The 
speeches of the Chancellor of the Exchequer at Limehouse and 
Newcastle, and subsequently in the congenial atmosphere of his 
native Wales, are now notorious history. As the author of a 
Socialist Budget which professed to tax the wealthy classes, and 
particularly the titled and ‘ criminal’ landlords, for the supposed 
benefit of the poorer classes, to whose prejudices he was appealing 
and whose votes he was particularly desirous of obtaining, it was 
obviously expedient and even necessary to endeavour to disparage 
the characters and cite the (alleged) rapacity of his potential 
victims. or this purpose and to this end he indulged in a series 
of offensive personalities uttered from public platforms in a style 
and with a wealth of invective never even distantly approached at 
any time by any previous British Minister. That these speeches 
gained numerous votes for the Unionist party is highly probable 
as well as creditable to the general body of the British electorate. 
The Chancellor overdid the part. If, on the other hand, it is true 
that a statue is to be erected to the Chancellor by his particular 
admirers, the Radical party can only be condoled with as plainly 
lacking in a sense of humour. 
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But it is fair to the Radical party to point out that this stage 

of political demoralisation has only been reached by stages, fairly 
rapid and sudden, but still stages, to or down which they have 
been impelled by the newer political forces already alluded to and 
now at work in our midst. The primary impelling force on this 
particular downward road has, of course, been the Labour-Socialist 
party, who, as I have already observed, represent the ‘ Voice of 
the People ’ to the extent of forty votes in the present House of 
Commons. 

The first piece of class legislation suddenly swallowed by the 
present Government at the commencement of the last Parliament 
at the dictation of the Labour party (then fifty-five strong) was 
the Trades Disputes Act, which, in plain English, has legalised 
compulsion of non-union workmen. That the House of Lords 
allowed this Act to become Iaw—this is merely a side-light—has 
apparently gained them no credit from the Radical party. Then 
came the Dear Coal Act, otherwise the Eight Hours Act for Mines, 
which now threatens to dislocate our coal-mining industry and has 
already reduced the output and raised the price of coal. On the 
other hand, this Act does not appear to have altogether pleased 
the miners, at whose urgent instance it was passed, at all events 
universally. In some of our important mining districts the most 
earnest and well-meant efforts of the representatives of both em- 
ployers and employed have so far failed to make this measure 
workable. This by the way. ‘The point here is to illustrate 
another stage in the downward path of Radical legislation under 
particular ‘class’ coercion. The Labour party of 1906 then did 
@ bit ‘on their own’ by introducing the ‘ Right to Work’ Bill, 
than which a cruder and more frankly socialistic and demoralising 
measure has never seen the light of day. It stands to the credit of 
the Radical Government, and particularly of the President of the 
Local Government Board, that he (and they) were unable to 
swallow this pernicious Bill. 

Then, as a final result of the new forces working through the 
extreme Radical wing and the Labour party combined, came the 
now historic Budget of 1909, which, it is sufficient here to remind 
ourselves, elicited a chorus of admiration and approval from 
Socialists all over the world. It is something quite new in our 
political history for a British Minister to receive congratulatory 
telegrams from foreign Socialist bodies. This remarkable and 
spontaneous consensus of opinion points to the Budget of 1909 as 
marking an advanced.stage of progress on the socialistic road. 

I have very briefly referred to the above-mentioned measures 
because they constitute some of the outward and visible signs 
during the last Parliament of the new political forces now at work 
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among the British people, and represent some of the stages of the 
progress and direction of those forces. 

We have seen, then, that from 1906 onwards the Constitution 
has been, and is being, openly attacked to an extent and in 
manner unprecedented in our political history. We have also 
seen that the present Radical Government, apparently at the 
dictation of a small body of representatives in the House of 
Commons, paid delegates of a particular class, have accepted and 
passed at least two measures of purely class legislation for the 
supposed benefit of that particular class, without any reference 
whatever to the general welfare of the community or to the 
economic laws which irresistibly control our industries and com- 
merce. Finally, we have seen this line of Government action 
culminate in a Budget which is praised the world over by 
Socialists of all countries ; which, for the first time in our history, 
specifically penalises one form of property; which proposes to 
establish, also for the first time, a financial State Inquisition ; 
and which, being made the foremost issue in the last General 
Election—for, after all, the Lords have been attacked because, 
among other sins, they did not pass the Budget—has been 
widely advocated up and down the country for the very specific 
reason that it proposes or is intended to tax and penalise one class 
of the community for the (supposed) benefit of the rest. Also, be 
it noted, this line of advocacy has not been irresponsible. It has 
been Ministerial. ‘Tax the Lords and the rich, or they will tax 
you,’ has been a favourite and universal Radical cry. 

We can now advance our examination a further stage. The 
election is over, and the ‘ People’ have spoken. How have the 
new forces worked? What is the significance of the resultant 
verdict of ‘ Vox populi,’ and by what means has it been obtained? 

These questions are neither simple nor easy to answer. I 
cannot pretend to deal with them exhaustively, but can only 
comment on one or two of their features, and endeavour to 
indicate some of the forces at work. 

Obviously these forces have been working, in the main, on 
different lines, though some of them arrive at the same goal. The 
Irish Nationalist party want to ‘desthroy’ the Lords in order to 
clear the way for Home Rule; but they do not want the Budget, 
and they do want Tariff Reform. But to them Home Rule is 
most important. At all events, they say so. It is therefore 
possible that the Budget and also ‘ Free Trade ’ may be swallowed 
by them if only Home Rule can be obtained.’ All this is fairly 
apparent, and need not be elaborated here. The main point to 
remember is that about seventy Irish votes may be driven by 


? We have yet to learn how far Mr. Redmond is satisfied with the price to 
be paid him for Budget support. 
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force of circumstance to join with forty Labour-Socialibt 
votes in bringing about a Socialist Budget which the 
Irish do not like ; in defeating Tariff Reform which they do like, 
and which England, the predominant partner, has declared in 
favour of; and in furthering Radical class and socialistic legis. 
lation, which will not necessarily affect Ireland, if ever that 
country does attain Home Rule. All this has clearly a very 
important bearing on the policy of the Labour-Socialist party 
and the forces of which it is the product, and on the welfare 
of Great Britain. Socialistic measures that the people of 
Great Britain do not want may be thrust upon them against 
their will by means of an adventitious Irish vote. These diver. 
gencies and complications are further enhanced by the fact 
that many English and Scotch constituencies have returned 
Radical members by virtue of the Irish vote. In fact, were the 
issues not so important, the whole situation would be ludicrous 
and more worthy of comic opera than of serious British politics, 

But now let us shortly consider the general position in England 
and Scotland, and how far and for what reasons the new political 
forces of Trades Unionism and Socialism are responsible for the 
rather discordant utterance of the People’s voice as given in this 
last election. I venture no comment on Wales. The Celtic 
Fringe is sui generis, ultra nonconformist, and, as we know, has, 
with an exception or two, been consistently Radical for 
generations. 

But the voice of Great Britain used to respond to the national 
and Imperial note. From 1886 to 1906 its Parliamentary repre- 
sentation, with three years’ exception, gave a strong Unionist 
majority independent both of Wales and Ireland. I venture to 
assert that neither Welsh Church Disestablishment nor Irish 
Home Rule have the slightest attractions, on their merits, for the 
general bulk of the artisans and farm-servants of England and 
Scotland, who there control the political situation. Nor, as we 
have seen, used British electors formerly to pay any serious atten- 
tion to Socialist proposals, neither did they indulge in class 
warfare. 

The Unionist débdcle in 1906 was comprehensible. It came 
after a seventeen years’ Unionist innings, the last eleven of which 
had been consecutive. That the Unionist Administration of 1900 
to 1906 had been somewhat stale and unprofitable no one will 
seriously deny, though its faults were those rather of omission than 
commission. But the huge Radical majority of 1906 was never- 
theless considered in many quarters as adventitious and unreal, 
‘After four years’ trial of Radicalism-cum-Socialism, the. actual 
fruits of which we have already glanced at, a rather more violent 
reaction might, in the light of previous history, have been ex- 
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pected both in England and Scotland in favour of Unionist policy, 
particularly when that policy contained real, live, constructive 
Tariff Reform proposals. As a matter of fact, while England has 
returned a small Unionist and Tariff Reform majority, mainly as 
the result of a most remarkable turn-over of votes in the 
Southern and Home Counties—and there is some Unionist reac- 
tion in London, though not so great as was hoped and expected— 
Scotland stands where she did, chiefly Radical still. The trades- 
union centres of the North of England are also disappointing to 
the Unionists. In the eighties and the ‘nineties Lancashire was 
largely Unionist and Imperial. Now, while Liverpool remains 
staunch, Manchester still returns, for the most part, Labour and 
Radical members, while industrial centres like St. Helens, Wigan 
(now captured by the Socialists), Warrington, Bolton, Blackburn, 
are all Radical or Labour. Birmingham, dominated by the per- 
sonal influence of the great champion of Tariff Reform, returns 
Unionists, and nothing but Unionists, by largely increased and 
overwhelming majorities. In the North-East, Yorkshire, Durham 
and Northumberland remain almost entirely Radical. Sunder- 
land is a significant exception, converted to Tariff Reform by one 
strong local personality. 

Without attempting to go over the whole field, these are some 
of the important features of the British political situation as it 
stands to-day. To some extent it is an encouragement and a 
vindication of Tariff Reform, for the net Unionist capture of 105 
seats is a fact that cannot be minimised or disregarded. But the 
full result desired by Unionists has not yet been attained, while 
the absolute necessity of convincing both the North of England 
and Scotland before the victory for Tariff Reform can be con- 
sidered as decisively won is clearly apparent. 

While appreciating the hostility (mistaken, as some of us think) 
of the cotton and shipping interests in Manchester, in parts of 
Lancashire, and in some northern ports to Tariff Reform at its full 
value, there yet remains something to be said. There must, in 
fact, be a large residuum of some hostile force or forces to be ascer- 
tained and accounted for in order fully to explain the general 
result. What are they? 

Scotland, of course, is still influenced—shall we say hypno- 
tised?—by inherited Liberalism. Although we Unionists main- 
tain that old Liberalism is dead and buried past recall, that while 
the name is there, the thing itself is gone, and only the label 
or wrapper—fraudulent and misleading—remains, still Scotland 


| votes ‘Leeberal ’ all the same. The stiff-necked and stubbornly 


independent nature of my countrymen (I write as a Border Scotch- 
man) goes, of course, for something. Yet this does not altogether 
account for continued Scotch Liberalism any more than it accounts 
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for the continued and somewhat disappointing adherence of a large 
part of the Northern Counties and industrial centres of England 
to Radicalism. 

My own deliberate opinion is, knowing something both of 
Lancashire and of Scotland, that, apart from what has beep 
remarked above, neither ‘Free Trade’ nor anti-Tariff Re 
form is responsible for the continued Liberal-Socialism of 
the North of England and of Scotland, but that the main 
anti-Unionist factors still to be accounted for are, 4% 
already indicated, Trades Unionism and Socialism, now tacitly 
allied. These forces, in their full meaning and tendencies, have 
not yet, I suggest, been altogether realised and appraised at their 
proper political worth, particularly by the well-to-do classes ; and 
the best means of meeting and checking their dangerous and revo- 
lutionary propaganda have not, in consequence, been adopted, at 
all events to the extent and with the determination that the 
situation seems to require. 

The Labour party, as we have seen, have fairly well held their 
own in our northern industrial centres after four years’ Parlia- 
mentary trial and against the natural swing of the political pen- 
dulum. ‘Their sudden rise in 1906 must therefore be considered 
as something more than a mere passing wave. The underlying 
forces must be stronger and more permanent than some have 
thought. Ever since the Taff Vale decision their point of view, 
simply put, has been this—let us have neither Liberal nor Con- 
servative to represent us, but one of our own class, a ‘ Labour’ 
man, who shall be paid by us, and vote as he is ordered by our 
Central Council. Then we shall get the legislation we, the 
working men, want, and which we can get in no other way. 
This, of course, is class delegation pure and simple, and entirely 
disregards all the interests, domestic, national and Imperial, of 
the rest of the community. Moreover, it is founded on class hos- 
tility. It is a crusade of ‘ Labour’ against its supposed natural 
enemy, Capital. It has nothing to do with Free Trade or Tariff 
Reform. One of the most effective electioneering posters of the 
Labour party is the figure of a British workman shaking off the 
fetters of ‘ Capital.’ The policy of the Labour party takes no 
note of such questions as National Defence and International and 
Colonial relations, commercial or otherwise. It cares nothing, 
of course, for Irish Home Rule, nor, probably, for Welsh Church 
Disestablishment, though the Labour party are ready enough to 
use these Parliamentary forces for their own ends. The position 


now is that they can point with pride to the Trades Disputes Act, | 


the Feeding of Necessitous Children, Old Age Pensions and the 
Eight Hours Act as the present fruits of their policy, and promise 
future triumphs on the strength of past achievements. Their 
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+ immediate objectives, as declared in the recent Labour 
Conference, are the Right to Work Bill and the reversal of the 
Osborne judgment, coupled with the total abolition of the legis- 
lative and revising power of the House of Lords, 86 as to leave the 
field clear for a democratic House of Commons. 

By the reversal of the Osborne judgment they seek to legalise 
compulsory levies on Trades-Union members against their will in 
support of a policy these members may object to. This is a 
logical sequence of the Trades Disputes Act, under which men 
may be forced into a union, and then, when there, be compelled 
to pay for a delegate in Parliament whom they may disapprove 
of, who, in his turn, is to have no will of his own, but must vote 
as ordered by the Party Whips. All this in itself is a sinister 
indication of future democratic tyranny if ‘Labour’ democracy 
ever gets the upper hand in our political affairs. 

Further evidence of the force behind the Labour party is to be 
found in the increased freedom and boldness of their utterances. 
Ina very frank and instructive address to workmen delivered by 
Mr. Maurice Hewlett at Leicester on January 15th, 1910, and 
reproduced in the February issue of the Fortnightly Review, 
two main facts are insisted on: (1) That working men are the 
political masters of England, and (2) that they do not know it. 
The plain issue before them is also described as a fight to a finish 
‘between the poor who work and the rich who work them.’ Mr. 
Hewlett then goes on to urge the abolition of the House of Lords, 
and eventually the prevention of all wars in the future by means 
of @ simultaneous general strike to be organised by the Labour 
parties of Europe. The address appeared to be perfectly candid 
and sincere. 

The proceedings of the Labour Conference recently held at 
Newport are also quite instructive. Mr. Keir Hardie, in his 
presidential address, was frankly socialistic. To do him justice, 
he always has been explicit on the subject. His is the 
full-blooded Socialist programme which seeks to ‘ nationalise’ 
everything. His address was received with cheers. An honest 
proposal that all parliamentary Labour candidates should hence- 
forth call themselves ‘ Labour and Socialist ’’ was, as a matter of 
fact, defeated by an overwhelming majority. But during the 
accompanying discussion the Conference completely gave itself 
away. Mr. J. R. Clynes, M.P., a Manchester Labour repre- 
sentative, fairly summarised the position by saying: ‘ We are 
agreed in aim. You have the substance ; why quarrel about the 
label ? ’ 

It comes, then, to this. The Labour party is really run by 
Socialists for Socialism. That is its real driving power. And it 
is as well for us all to realise the fact and its significance, and its 
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influence in the last election. Socialists, I am informed, are 
spending something like 300,0001. per annum in their educational 
work, and are holding 2000 meetings a week. Can even the 
Tariff Reform League equal this? Earnest Socialists have been 
at it for years, and a new generation of electors is now on the 
register, many of whom have imbibed Socialist doctrines in their 
youth. They have their schools and even their ‘ red’ Catechism 
for children. Here are some examples: ‘We should hate 
Capitalism and Landlordism with a deep and deadly hatred, and 
strive with all our might to completely change Society into 
Socialism ’ (‘ The Child’s Socialist Reader’). ‘ The poor are poor 
because they are robbed.’ ‘ Who creates all wealth?’ Answer: 
‘The working class.’ ‘ Who creates all poverty?’ Answer: 
‘ Our Capitalist class’ (‘The Red Catechism’). There is also a 
parody of the Commandments, and an almost blasphemous 
Socialist Doxology. 

Taking all the evidence together, it cannot be doubted that 
these pernicious and insidious Socialistic-Labour doctrines have 
played some considerable part in the recent election and in pro- 
ducing the ‘ Voice of the People.’ These doctrines used to be 
laughed at and treated with contempt by the general body of 
common-sense folk. They must now, I submit, be taken more 
seriously and fought on their own ground. The work of the Anti- 
Socialist Union is grave national business. 

The ordinary orthodox Unionist candidate has some serious 
initial difficulties to overcome when challenging Labour-Socialism 
on political platforms. In the first place, he is usually and 
ostensibly one of the class that is being attacked. He is, there- 
fore, in the position of a political criminal giving evidence on his 
own behalf. From the ‘ Labour ’ point of view, all his statements 
and arguments are tainted at their source. It is difficult for him 
to get a sympathetic hearing. This is one of the evils inherent in 
political class warfare. He may point out never so clearly that 
the interests of Capital and Labour are identical ; that Socialists 
are quarrelling with their bread and butter; that the brains and 
experience which direct employment, arrange contracts and 
markets, and organise all the complicated machinery of the great 
industries on which Labour depends for a livelihood are at least as 
important as Labour itself; that, in fact, Capital and individual 
enterprise are the first essentials for a living wage—he may, I 
repeat, reiterate and rub in all these points and many more like 
them, and yet for all the good he does, or the conviction he carries, 
he might in many cases just as well be pouring all the waters of 
his eloquence on the desert sands. His arguments will have been 
discounted beforehand because of his supposed self-interest. 
Then, again, the foundations of the case for Tariff Reform, 
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the alternative to Socialism, namely, chronic unemployment, bad 
home trade and the poverty that results therefrom, are also the 
foundations and the cause of Socialism. Both Tariff Reformers 
and Socialists recognise the same social evils, but the minds of the 
latter are preoccupied with their own dangerous quack remedy, 
and there is therefore no room for other ideas. 

I have met Labour-Socialism in Lancashire, and I have met 
it amongst the farm-servants and the fishermen of the Scottish 
Border. There is reason to believe that Glasgow and other in- 
dustrial Scotch centres are honeycombed either with Socialism 
or with an unfortunate but well-defined feeling of class hostility 
which is akin to Socialism and favourable to its growth. It is also 
a regrettable fact that this feeling is not confined to the towns 
alone. Why it thus exists I do not here attempt to explain. 
Louis Stevenson has long since told us that the history of Scotland 
has been ‘one long brawl.’ It is certain that our northern 
countrymen still retain, along with many sterling qualities, their 
quarrelsome tendencies, which, I might here take leave to remark, 
have been very effectually exploited by the Liberal-Radical- 
Socialist party for their own political benefit. The cry of the 
‘Peers against the People’ has been most effective in Scotch 
constituencies. In thus deliberately lending themselves to the 
propagation of a class-war, the Liberal party are helping to raise 
a social devil it may be difficult to lay. 

The history of the past two months since the new Parliament 
met, with its quick kaleidoscope changes of Ministerial policy, 
further exemplifies and confirms the views herein expressed. 
Facilis descensus Averno. The combined forces of Socialism and 
Repeal have succeeded in compelling the postponement of the 
Budget, on the merits of which they are at variance, until the 
‘stumbling-block ’ of the Lords—Constitutional safeguard some of 
us prefer to call it—in hostility to which they are agreed, is safely 
out of the way. One result of these political conjuring tricks is 
the thorough mystification of the simple-minded elector, who is 
now asking himself whether the Budget of 1909, the ostensible 
casus belli of the election, and whose immediate re-introduction 
‘without the alteration of a comma’ was so definitely promised, is 
really dead, and if so, what is the substance of the case against the 
Lords? The situation irresistibly recalls the comic stage-orator, 
made up of two separate personalities, whose voice and gestures 
are in distinct and ludicrous contrast to one another. But the 
national gaze is now focussed on the Veto Resolutions quite 
recently disclosed to the country. It may be said of them, in 
brief, that they lack artistic finish. After the melodramatic pause 
since February last, and in view of the Reform debate in the 
House of Lords itself, something a little less crude and drastic 
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might possibly have been expected ; some opening for dispassionate 
conference on a proposed Constitutional change of the first magni- 
tude might reasonably have been hoped for. But the 
heterogeneous forces ‘ behind the throne ’ have been too insistent. 
An absolute Single-Chamber, chance-majority-in-the-House-of- 
Commons Government, without any suggestion of Second- 
Chamber Reform at all, for this is what the Resolutions really 
amount to, stands forth as the policy to which Mr. Asquith’s 
Administration is now explicitly committed. Here is the latest 
stage of Radical-Home-Rule-Socialist development. 

Shortly to sum up, then, this country has obviously entered 
upon a troublesome and even turbulent political time. While our 
social evils of unemployment and poverty are increasing, new 
and conflicting political forces have come into being, and the 
recent verdict of the United Kingdom is an indeterminate one, 
‘Vox populi’ is at present discordant and inconclusive. The 
true ‘ Voice of the People’ has yet to be heard. Opportunity 
for further utterance is rapidly approaching. Meanwhile 
the responsibility now resting on political leaders and political 
organisations seems to me to be a heavy one. During the short 
space of twenty-five years over which we have glanced, a new 
democracy has arisen which is in urgent need of wise guidance and 
direction toward the goal of National and Imperial safety and 
prosperity. 

Strenuous educational work is required. In face of a Con- 
stitutional crisis the further need for political missionaries 
of the right kind is clearly apparent. It is possible that 
the Unionist party: may have something to learn from the 
tactics of their opponents, so far, at all events, as Scotland 
and the North of England are concerned. However this may be, 
I, for one, am sanguine enough to believe that, with adequate 
and persistent effort and organisation, the cause of Unionism and 
Tariff Reform is bound, on its own inherent merits, to triumph in 
the end. But the work requires to be undertaken without loss of 
time, thoroughly, persistently and in earnest. 


HENRY SETON-KARR. 
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THE GREATEST SOCIAL PROBLEM 
AND ITS SOLUTION 


Your Majesty’s Commissioners would recommend generally, with reference 
to all kinds of dwellings, that facilities should be given to allow capital to 
be repaid in rent with a view to giving to tenants facilities for becoming 
freeholders.—Report of the Royal Commission on the Housing of the Working 
Classes, 1885, p. 44. 

Rates fall very much less exactly than taxes in accordance with ability 
topay. Taxation according to the taxpayer’s ability has long been recognised 
as a primary aim of national finance.—Report of the Royal Commission on 
Local Taxation, 1901, p. 13. 


THE leaders of the Unionist party have pledged themselves to 
solve the rural problem of Great Britain by settling the people on 
the land, by creating as large a number as possible of farmer- 
proprietors and peasant-proprietors. Their policy may be 
summed up in the phrase ‘ Every man his own landlord,’ and I 
have been allowed to explain that policy in the pages of this 
Review. It is clear that a party which wishes to pursue a great 
national, democratic, and constructive policy must treat with 
equal justice the people in town and country. Hence the great 
Unionist land settlement policy cannot be confined to Ireland and 
to the sparsely populated agricultural districts of Great Britain, 
but must be extended to the towns as well. That was probably 
in Mr. Balfour’s mind when, on the 4th of March, he stated in 
the City : ‘I am earnestly desirous of seeing freehold occupancy 
greatly increased both in town and country. . . . It is a great 
and difficult problem, but it is one of the most important 
questions which can occupy our attention.’ 

The problem of greatly increasing freehold occupancy in the 
towns is indeed a great and difficult problem. The British nation 
is a nation of town-dwellers. The Census of 1901 showed that 
75 per cent. of the British people lived then in towns, and the 
Census of 1911 will probably show that at least 80 per cent. of 
the people live in towns. Owing to its magnitude and its great 
intricacy the urban land problem is far more difficult to solve 
than the rural land problem and it requires considerable courage 
to tackle it. 
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The principal social diseases connected with town life which 
claim the attention of the political pathologist are poverty, over- 
crowding, physical deterioration, drunkenness, immorality, and 
thriftlessness, and all these evils are caused to a greater or lesser 
extent by overcrowding and by expensive, insufficient, and in- 
sanitary housing accommodation. 

It can be demonstrated that overcrowding has a most serious 
effect upon the national physique. During 1905-1906 the School 
Board of Glasgow had 72,857 school children measured in order 
to solve the question whether, and in how far, housing affects the 
physique of the people, and in its Report (Cd. 2637) the result of 
that investigation, the largest of its kind ever made in Great 
Britain, was summed up in the following figures : 


Averace WEIGHT aND HEIGHT oF ALL CHILDREN (Acs 5-18) Examinep, 





| 





— Average Weight Average Height 

Lbs. Inches 

Boys from one-roomed homes . 1 52.6 46.6 
Po two- PA “ : 56.1 48.1 

»  three- a - : 60.0 50.0 

9s four- ie ; ‘ 64.3 61.3 
Girls from one- a : : 51.5 46,3 
rv two- ss 3 : §4.8 47.8 

»  three- - : : 59.4 49.6 

Ne four- ” ‘ , 65.5 51.6 








Commenting on these figures the Report stated : 


These figures show that the one-roomed child, whether boy or girl, is 
always, on the average, distinctly smaller and lighter than the two-roomed ; 
and the two-roomed than the three-roomed ; and the three-roomed than the 
four-roomed. The numbers examined are so large, and the results are so 
uniform, that only one conclusion is possible, viz.: that the poorest child 
suffers most in nutrition and in growth. It cannot be an accident that boys 
from one-roomed homes should be 11.7 lb. lighter on an average than boys 
from four-roomed homes and 4.7 inches smaller. Neither is it an accident 
that girls from one-roomed homes are, on an average, 14 Ib. lighter and 
5.3 inches shorter than the girls from four-roomed homes. 


Similar investigations made in other towns have yielded 
similar results. It is therefore unquestionable that overcrowding 
in towns leads to a serious deterioration of the national physique. 

It can also be proved that overcrowding in towns has a most 
serious effect on the health of the people. Dr. Chalmers, the 
Glasgow Medical Officer of Health, furnished to the Depart- 
mental Committee on Physical Deterioration the following table, 
which throws a lurid light on the connexion existing between 
overcrowding and disease : 
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Deatus AND Deatu Rarss ry Grascow rm 1901. 


— Census Population Deaths sme oi 1000 
Inl room homes. . 104,128 3405 82.7 
°o owe po ; 348,731 7418 21.3 
ae ae - ; 151,754 2081 13.7 
pian g a: , 136,511 1533 11.2 





In Glasgow there were in 1901 three deaths in the one-room 
homes for every single death which occurred in the four-room 
homes, and consumption, the scourge of crowded homes, claimed 
an enormous number of victims in the former. Dr. Newman, 
the Medical Officer of Health for Finsbury, found that the death 
rate in that district was as follows in 1906: In one-room tene- 
ments, 39.0 per 1000; in two-room tenements, 22.5 per 1000; 
in three-room tenements, 14.8 per 1000; in tenements of four 
rooms and more, 6.4 per 1000. In Finsbury, which contains 
some fearfully overcrowded and some suburban residential quar- 
ters, there were six deaths in the one-room homes to every single 
death in the four-room homes. Many similar instances might be 
given which prove that there is an intimate connexion between 
overcrowding and disease. There is also plenty of material avail- 
able which shows a similar connexion between overcrowding and 
drunkenness and between overcrowding and illegitimacy, but 
evidence cannot now be furnished for lack of space. 

Overcrowding occurs in many towns of Great Britain. The 
Census Report of 1901 considers as overcrowded those dwellings 
which contain more than two occupants in each room of a 
dwelling, bedrooms and sitting-rooms included. According to 
that definition, 2,667,506 people, or 8.20 per cent. of the inhabi- 
tants of England and Wales, were found to live in overcrowded 
dwellings. Overcrowding in England and Wales varies greatly 
in degree, as is shown by the following table, which gives some of 
the worst cases of overcrowding : 


PERCENTAGE OF PoPpuLATION OF ENGLAND AND WALES LiIvING IN 
OVERCROWDED DWELLINGS. 


Per cent. . Percent. 
Gateshead . . . 384.54 Devonport . s . 17.38 
South Shields . s . 82.42 London . , i . 16.01 
Tynemouth . , . 80.71 Bradford ; - . 14.62 
Newcastle-on-Tyne . . 80.47 Halifax . ; ; 14.49 
Sunderland . : . 80.10 Wigan . , ; . 13.38 
Plymouth ; . 20.19 Huddersfield . : . 12.88 
Dudley . ‘ ‘ . 17.48 Birmingham . P . 10.33 


A glance at these figures shows that overcrowding in towns 
is most serious in the North of England, where practically 
QQ2 
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one-third of the population lives in overcrowded dwellings. 
But even in the towns with a low percentage much overcrowding 
occurs in certain quarters. In London, for instance, the 
following high percentages of overcrowding are found : Finsbury, 
35.21 per cent. ; Stepney, 33.21 per cent. ; Shoreditch, 29.95 per 
cent. ; Bethnal Green, 29.62 per cent., &c. 

The farther we go north in England the greater becomes 
overcrowding. The two most northerly counties of England are 
Durham, where 28.48 per cent. of the entire population live in 
overcrowded dwellings, and Northumberland, where the per- 
centage is 32.09 for the whole county. The two most over- 
crowded counties are at the same time the most drunken counties 
of England. If we now cross the Scotch border, housing condi- 
tions become even worse. According to Housing Conditions 
(Scotland) (Cd. 4016), 1908, 2,042,945 people, or 45.68 per cent. 
of the inhabitants of Scotland, were found to live in overcrowded 
dwellings, and the following table gives some of the worst 
instances of overcrowding : 


PERCENTAGE OF PoPpULATION OF SCOTLAND LiviING IN OVERCROWDED 


DwWELLINGs. 

Per cent. Per cent. 
Clydebank . ; . 72.97 Kilmarnock . L . 55.94 
Motherwell . . . 71.48 Glasgow . : : . 54.70 
Coatbridge . . . 70.58 Falkirk . , ; . 54.61 
Port Glasgow . ; . 66.42 Greenock ’ . 54.17 
Govan . ; ; . 63.77 Forfar. ; ; . 49.86 
Paisley . . . . 58.76 Dundee : : , 49.44 
Dumbarton . s . 57,65 Leith . . ‘ . 43.80 


Of the Scotch population, 1,024,707, or 22.91 per cent. (almost 
one-quarter), live herded four and more in one room; and the 
‘homes’ of 2,259,789 Scotch people, or 51.9 per cent. of the 
population, consist of one-room and two-room dwellings. 

Unionist politicians and journalists have expressed their sur- 
prise that at the last General Election the centre and the south of 
England, and especially the rural parts, have returned Unionists 
with enormous majorities, whilst many of the English towns, 
especially those in the north of England, have returned Radicals 
and Socialists with equally great majorities, and that the election 
in Scotland has had the most disappointing result of all. The 
usual explanation is that the people in the north of England and 
in Scotland are too conservative to abandon Free Trade and that 
the rural people in England are intelligent and open-minded 
enough to welcome Tariff Reform. This explanation seems to 
be somewhat illogical. It was probably not merely a coincidence 
that the successes of Radicalism and Socialism were on the whole 
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greatest where overcrowding is greatest. The land grievance is 
one of the greatest grievances of the people, and it requires a 
remedy. I think the English counties rallied to the Unionist 
cause largely because the policy ‘every man his own landlord’ 
had been fully explained to them. On the other hand, Scotland, 
the North of England, and even London, greatly disappointed 
the Unionist expectations because there the people suffer parti- 
cularly severely from high rents and overcrowding. Mr. Lloyd 
George had promised to settle the land problem in the 
towns by taxing the landlords out of existence, and the Unionists 
had at the time of the General Election not formulated an urban 
land policy of their own. A democratic Unionist land policy 
applicable to the towns is urgently required both from a national 
and a party-political point of view. 

Mr. Lloyd George has proclaimed far and wide that the urban 
land problem can be solved only by taxing the landlords out of 
their land, and that the greed of Dukes and of other wealthy land- 
owners, who have made property in land their monopoly, is 
responsible for the high rents and the overcrowded and insanitary 
conditions which prevail in many of our towns, and which inflict 
great sufferings upon the people. His assertions are untrue. 
The congestion in the British towns is due partly to the policy of 
Free Trade, which has driven the country population into the 
towns, and partly to our antiquated land system and to our 
modern, but most inequitable, rating system, which require 
reform. This congestion has gradually, and almost imper- 
ceptibly, grown up; and if it is due to a class it is due not to the 
British landowners, whom Mr. Lloyd George has unjustly held 
up to public execration, but to the British lawyers, and Mr. Lloyd 
George, as a lawyer, ought to know it. 

The Unionist party has the distinction of having actively 
begun rural land settlement on the broadest basis in Ireland, 
where the need was greatest, and it has taken the preliminary 
steps towards effecting, for the benefit of the working classes, a 
similar settlement in the towns. In 1884 the Marquis of Salis- 
bury moved in the House of Lords for a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the housing of the working classes. The motion was 
unanimously assented to, and was considered to be of such 
gravity that his Majesty the King, then Prince of Wales, who 
had himself visited some of the poorest parts of London a short 
time previously, supported it with a speech in the debate and 
became a member of the Commission, in which he took a most 
active part. To the Report of that Commission is appended a 
short Supplementary Report signed by a majority, consisting of 
ten members, among whom were Cardinal Manning, Lord 
Carrington, and Mr. Jesse Collings. It stated : 
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The system of building on leasehold land is a great cause of the many 
evils connected with overcrowding, unsanitary buildings, and excessive rents. 
This appears to be conclusively proved by the evidence of Lord William 
Compton, Mr. Boodle, the Agent of the Marquis of Northampton, Mr. Vivian 
of Camborne, and by the incidental evidence of other witnesses. The evidence 
of the two former witnesses contains a strong condemnation of the whole 
system of building on leasehold tenure. Those of your Majesty’s Com- 
missioners whose signatures are appended to this Supplementary Report are 
of opinion that the prevailing system of building leases is conducive to bad 
building, to deterioration of property towards the close of the lease, and to 
want of interest on the part of the occupier in the house he inhabits ; and that 
legislation favourable to the acquisition on equitable terms of the freehold 
interest on the part of the leaseholder would conduce greatly to the improve- 
ment of the dwellings of the people of this country. 


The condemnation of the leasehold system contained in 
this brief report is strong and, I think, is justified. It is 
borne out by the report and the bulky evidence of the Select 
Committee on Town Holdings, which was appointed largely in 
consequence of the Supplementary Report and which, between 
1886 and 1889, investigated the problem of urban land tenure in 
all its aspects. I shall endeavour to show, firstly, that the 
‘leasehold system is wasteful, that it is largely, if not chiefly, 
responsible for excessive rents, overcrowding, and the insanitary 
conditions prevailing in many of our towns, and for the poverty 
and thriftlessness of the urban population, and that it is disad- 
vantageous both to tenants and owners; I shall then put forward 
proposals for applying to the towns the Unionist ideal: ‘ Every 
man his own landlord.’ 

The leasehold system causes wastefulness. Dual ownership 
causes friction because the interests of the co-proprietors are not 
identical but antagonistic. Dual ownership, as existing in the 
rural parts—that is, ownership divided between landowner and 
farmer—is wasteful; but the wastefulness of divided ownership 
in the towns is infinitely greater, because in the towns there are 
frequently more than two people who have proprietary rights in 
the same property, and because there is no community of interest 
between the urban landlord and tenant similar to that existing 
between the rural landlord and tenant. An urban landowner 
who lets out his land on building lease has to supervise the 
builders with a staff of expensive surveyors and lawyers, and the 
builders have to protect themselves against the landowner with 
another staff of surveyors and lawyers. When, after the death 
of the original landowner, the property is divided between his 
heirs, the single landowner is replaced by a number of landowners, 
each of whom requires a lawyer and a surveyor to protect his 
interests, and the unfortunate leaseholder may have to negotiate 
with several parties, often during many months, and he has to 
pay a number of landowners’ lawyers and surveyors besides his 
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own, before he can make a structural alteration in his house or 
factory by their joint consent. 

The leasehold system causes shoddy building. The builder 
who builds on a ninety-nine years’ lease has no reason to build 
substantial houses, because they will at the end of the term revert 
to the owner of the land. Besides, he wishes to turn over his 
money as quickly as possible. Therefore, unless he is stringently 
controlled, he does not build houses for wear but for sale, and he 
will build as cheaply as possible. He will use green timber, half- 
baked bricks, &c., his main object being to produce cheap and 
attractive houses of which he can readily sell the lease at an 
apparently low price to inexperienced purchasers. The cheapest 
houses are the dearest in the long run. Constant expensive 
repairs are required to keep them in habitable condition, but no 
repairs can preserve for long houses which have been built of bad 
material. After a few years such houses are worn out, and their 
owners have been defrauded of their savings. Thus, through the 
leasehold system, a large part of the wealth of the nation is 
wasted. 

The leasehold system is a frequent cause of sharp practice and 
oppression on the part of landowners and their agents, and 
therefore it is particularly disadvantageous to business men 
and especially to small shopkeepers. On this point the Select 
Committee on Town Holdings reported : 


Although the claims of tenants to the benefit of their improvements are 
frequently taken into consideration by landlords or their agents in fixing the 
terms of renewals of leases, yet as a rule any improvements which may have 
been made by the tenant are regarded as the rightful property of the land- 
lord on the termination of the lease, and in such cases rents are commonly 
raised in consequence of such improvements to the extent of either a part or 
the whole of the increased value they may have given to the premises. It 
cannot be doubted that cases of hardship do occur in connexion with goodwill, 
and that landlords sometimes take an undue advantage of their tenants’ 
positions in such cases; and it is clear that when the renewal of a lease of 
business premises is under discussion, the fact of the tenant having created a 
valuable goodwill gives the landlord considerable power to settle the terms 
of such a renewal in his favour. 


The present law enables the landowner either to confiscate the 
tenant’s improvements after the expiration of the lease, or to com- 
pel him to buy his own improvements. The value of a business 
man’s goodwill often depends less on the value of the business 
than on the length of the lease, and the shopkeeper whose good- 
will, owing to a life of labour, is worth 50001., may be able to 
obtain only a few hundred pounds for it if his lease is a short one. 
Shopkeepers as a body detest the leasehold system. The lease- 
hold system has a very discouraging effect also on the workers, 
for from the same Report we learn : 
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Although the legal right of the ground landlord to resume possession of 
the land and building at the termination of the lease is incontestable, the 
evidence laid before us shows that there is a widely-spread sense of injustice 
among lessees in having, at the end of the lease, to give up the buildings they, 
or their predecessors, have erected, or to pay a rent calculated on the principle 
that such buildings are the property of the landlord. This feeling is probably 
especially strong in cases where working men and others build their own 
houses and where, being unable to obtain land, either as freehold or long 
leasehold, they are practically compelled to build on leases for short terms. 


The argument that shopkeepers and others can insure them- 
selves against the lapse of their lease by creating a sinking fund 
is absurd. The creation of a sinking fund does not diminish the 
loss arising from the confiscation of improvements, but merely 
distributes it over a number of years. Besides, a small shop- 
keeper or a working man can really not be expected to create a 
sinking fund. That can be done by banks and other corporations. 

The leasehold system is responsible for excessive rents. 
Owing to the leasehold system urban land and house property 
is owned by the few, and the British nation is a nation of 
propertyless tenants. Men take good care of their own but treat 
carelessly other people’s property. The leasehold system causes 
workmen’s cottages to be shoddily built, as I have shown, and 
as these cottages are commonly badly used by their occupants, 
who have no personal interest in their preservation, the owners 
of urban working men’s cottages must charge in rent about 
10 per cent. of their capital value. A working man who lives in 
a cottage worth 2001. has often to pay about 20]. a year in rent, 
and old working men frequently complain that they have paid 
for their houses several times over in rent. That is a fearful 
waste of the worker’s money. If a working man has saved 200. 
and puts the money into the Savings Bank he receives only 51. a 
year in interest. By putting his savings into a house of his own 
he would save 151. a year, but then he has to do his own repairs. 
The repairs of a well-built and well-cared-for cottage are light. 
An expenditure of about 10s. a year will prove ample in most 
cases, especially if the owner is a handy man with the paint brush. 

The leasehold system creates the slum. The original tenant 
only is responsible to the landowner for repairs, &c. Towards 
the end of a lease the property has passed through so many hands 
that the landowner finds it often impossible to insist upon the 
necessary repairs with the tenant in possession. Moreover, as 
houses revert to the landowner at the end of the lease, they are 
built with a view to lasting no longer than the lease. At the end 
of their term they are worn out and not worth repairing, and he is 
reluctant to ask the tenants of such decaying property to keep it 
in good state at heavy cost. The Royal Commission on the 
Housing of the Working Classes reported : 
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The terms of the leases provide that the tenants shall keep the house in 
repair, but the stringent conditions of the leases fall into disuse ; the difficulty 
of personal supervision of the property is apt to grow greater and greater, 
and the relations between the ground landlord and the tenant who occupies 
the house grow less and less. The multiplicity of interests involved in a single 
house and the number of hands through which the rent has to pass, causes 
the greatest doubt as to who is the person who ought to be called upon to 
execute repairs or to look after the condition of the premises. 


The leasehold system not only creates the slum but it creates 
also the most oppressive form of usury, usury in housing. It 
creates the worst type of landlord, the house farmer, the house 
jobber, the house knacker, who takes up decaying private houses 
in densely populated districts, converts them into insanitary 
tenements, encourages overcrowding in them, and then extorts 
usurious rents from the poorest of the poor. The Royal Commis- 
sion on the Housing of the Working Classes reported : 


Tenement houses may be roughly said to be houses which are occupied at 
weekly rents by members of more than one family. The great majority of 
these houses were originally built for single families and have since been 
broken up into tenements, with a family in each room, or several families in 
each house. Although this is a highly lucrative arrangement for the persons 
in receipt of the rents, the sanitary condition of these buildings is rendered 
worse by reason of their having been utilised for a purpose for which they 
were not constructed, there being as a rule not more than one water supply 
arrangement, and only one closet, for each house. A large number of them 
have no washhouses, no backyards, and some no back ventilation whatever. It 
appears that the existence of the system of house farmers is, in some measure, 
owing to the preference for middlemen on the part of both the landlord and his 
man of business. Landlords like to give short leases of decaying property, so 
that they may fall in when long leases expire, and the property can be dealt 
with as a whole more satisfactorily than it could be piecemeal. All these con- 
siderations appear to favour the middleman system, to which is attributed by 
Mr. Boodle the breaking up of houses built for single families into tenements, 
with all the evil and inconvenience attending that arrangement. This 
is also said to be the cause in a great measure of the enormous rents 
charged for the single room in tenement houses, in which it has been seen 
the poor chiefly live, in the worst parts of London. The house farmer is not at — 
all anxious to encroach upon his profits, whether they are at the rate of 
50 per cent. or 150 per cent., by periodical repairs. Lord William Compton 
stated that he shrank from calling to account the middleman for neglecting 
to repair, fearing that a rise in the rents would be the consequence of such a 
proceeding. 


The Select Committee on Town Holdings reported : 


A great deal has been said with reference to the condition of leasehold 
houses tenanted chiefly by the working classes, held on the ‘ fag ends’ of 
leases, i.e. on terms that have only a few years to run. In these cases it is 
alleged that houses commonly get into the hands of a class of middlemen whose 
object is to make the largest possible profit, getting the highest rent that can 
be obtained for them and spending as little as they can help in maintenance 
and repairs. Opinions have been expressed by many of the witnesses that the 
bad state of repair of houses so held is attributable to the leasehold system. 
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We think there is no doubt that the holder of a ‘ fag end’ of a lease has a 
strong interest not to spend more on the repairs of his house than he is 
positively obliged todo. For these reasons we think that a division of owner- 
ship existing under such circumstances sometimes conduces to the bad con- 
dition in which many of the dwellings occupied by the working-classes in 
towns are found, and that it facilitates the operations of a low class of middle- 
men as landlords. 


As long as we have leases with ‘fag ends’ we shall have 
insanitary, overcrowded slums in which the poor are mercilessly 
exploited by tenement usurers. In those overcrowded, dilapi- 
dated and insanitary districts where the house farmer rules, the 
poor do not complain of structural or sanitary defects or about the 
usurious rent, for fear of being turned out, and to men of that kind 
Mr. Lloyd George has explained, at Limehouse and elsewhere, 
that overcrowding and excessive rents are due not to the leasehold 
system, which creates the slum and the house farmer, but to the 
greed of the Dukes and of other titled and wealthy landlords. 

It is generally believed that the leasehold system is very 
advantageous to the landowners because they reap the unearned 
increment when the leases fallin. That belief seems to have little 
foundation in fact. It is true that the value of land has increased 
very greatly in the centre of certain towns and in other favoured 
positions, but it has fallen elsewhere. It must also not be for- 
gotten that many landowners lose heavily by the bankruptcy of 
builders whom they habitually finance for developing their 
estates. However, let us make an extravagant estimate, and 
assume that the value of all urban land in Great Britain trebles 
in ninety-nine years, the ordinary length of a building lease, that 
a piece of land worth 1001. to-day will be worth 300/. ninety-nine 
years hence. How much profit does that increment bring to the 
landowner? An annual premium of 3s. 4d. invested at compound 
interest by an insurance company will produce to the investor 
100]. in ninety-nine years. Consequently an increment of 2001. 
produced in ninety-nine years by a site worth 1001. will be equal 
to an additional interest of but 6s. 8d., or 4 per cent. per annum. 
In other words, the average landowner who makes 3 per cent. on 
his land out of ground rents will make at most 34 per cent. by 
adding the unearned increment. As the management expenses 
of most urban estates exceed very greatly 4 per cent. per annum 
on their capital value, it seems clear that considerably more than 
the entire unearned increment goes, in the form of management 
expenses, chiefly to surveyors and lawyers. Landowners could 
greatly increase their income by selling their town estates and 
investing the proceeds in mortgages and other securities. If 
carefully selected these should yield a higher interest than does 
land. They offer greater chances of increment and they can 
be managed with a minimum of expenditure and annoyance. 
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Besides, such securities, being readily negotiable, are not so much 
exposed to confiscatory taxation and legislation as is land. This 
consideration is important in these days. 

A good investment must have a free market. Land, being not 
readily saleable and being exposed to peculiar and very consider- 
able risks which formerly were unknown, is no longer a first-class 
security as of old, and is therefore depressed in price. Few people 
care to buy land in large parcels and many wish to sell it. The 
price of land, as that of all other commodities, is determined by 
the law of supply and demand. At present there are not enough 
buyers of land about. The cutting up of the large urban estates 
by the creation of numerous freeholds would bring an enormous 
number of small buyers into the market. The gradual enfran- 
chisement of urban leaseholds seems, therefore, advisable on 
prudential and on financial grounds, and it should prove highly 
profitable to both landlords and tenants. The former would 
realise better prices for their land and obtain security for their 
capital and freedom from worry. The latter would be freed of 
the eternal friction with their landlords and obtain security for 
carrying on their business without disturbance and for retaining 
the whole value of their improvements and their goodwill. 
Owners of large urban estates will, I think, be wise in giving 
leaseholders of urban land the option to purchase the fee simple 
of their houses as the Duke of Devonshire has done on his great 
Eastbourne estate. Unless landowners voluntarily take the 
people into partnership, they may find their land an undesirable 
investment. One may almost say that they have the choice of 
being bought out of their land by their tenants at a good price, or 
of being taxed out of their land by the Socialists, and they should 
rather encourage the former than promote the latter. 

The possession of an agricultural domain is a pleasure whilst 
that of an urban estate is a burden. The rural landlord is liked. 
The urban landlord is frequently hated, and the good urban land- 
lords participate in the odium which is apt to fall indiscriminately 
on all urban landowners owing to the exactions of a few grasping 
landowners or their agents. Noblesse oblige. Great landowners 
will be wise in holding only residential and high-class shop pro- 
perty. If landlords are the owners of the soil on which are over- 
crowded tenement houses and hovels they are part owners of such 
property and, though guiltless, are held responsible by the dema- 
gogues for the existence of the slum and of the tenement usurer. 

The defenders of the leasehold system say that that system has 
grown up naturally, that it is equitable and economic, that it 
stimulates building and causes builders to build well owing to the 
landlords’ supervision. These arguments seem fallacious. The 
leaseholder system is neither a natural nor an equitable system, 
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and it is difficult, with the best will in the world, to defend the 
confiscation of valuable improvements made by the tenant in the 
town, in view of the fact that the law gives the value of the un- 
exhausted improvements to the tenant in the country. The 
leasehold system is not a natural system of tenure. Building 
lease is a word which is untranslatable because it is practically 
unknown in other countries. If the leasehold system was a 
natural, an equitable, or an economic system it would surely be 
found in some of the enlightened countries outside Great Britain, 
It is true that a builder who obtains a building lease need not buy 
the soil and can put his money into bricks and mortar. Thus, 
the leasehold system encourages the most impecunious and the 
most unscrupulous builders at the cost of the substantial ones. 
Besides, it is not a matter of opinion but of calculation whether 
the leasehold system or the freehold system is more advantageous 
to the builder. In granting a building lease, the landowner acts 
as the builder’s banker, and he charges an annual ground rent 
where the banker would charge interest on a loan or a mortgage. 
Hence the only question for the builder is whether the land- 
owner’s or the banker’s interest is lower, and the only difference 
between the two systems is this, that a builder who wishes to build 
on freehold land must have some money or credit to provide a 
banker’s margin, whilst he need provide no margin if he builds on 
the leasehold system. If it were true that the leasehold system 
encourages building and makes for good building, the towns 
should grow slowly and be badly built in those countries in which 
the freehold system is universal. However, the incredibly rapid 
growth of the well-built and well-laid-out Continental towns, 
which are serving us for a model, shows that those arguments are 
fallacious. England has well-laid-out urban estates, such as the 
Portman and Grosvenor estates in London, but planlessly built 
towns filled with jerry-built houses. There must, of course, be 
some kind of supervision over the builders, and it is evidently 
better that one municipal authority should try to promote general 
excellence according to a common plan than that a number of 
landowners, each working in his own way, should create pleasing 
oases in a municipal desert. 

The foregoing should. suffice to show that the leasehold system 
is disadvantageous to landowners, tenants, and respectable 
builders, to rich and poor. It is disadvantageous to the nation as 
a whole and to the municipalities, and it is advantageous only to 
those people who speculate in leases, to tenement usurers, to jerry- 
builders, and to lawyers and surveyors. Therefore, the conver- 
sion of urban leaseholders into freeholders seems highly desirable. 

The leasehold system, having struck its roots very deeply, can, 
of course, be transformed only very gradually, and it ought to be 
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changed largely by private initiative. It ought to be transformed 
to a great extent by the voluntary enfranchisement of existing 
leaseholds on the part of landowners and by the provision of free- 
hold working men’s dwellings on the part of railway companies, 
colllieries, factories, and especially of the national and municipal 
enterprises and services, which ought to be model employers. 
The Government, the local authorities, and large employers 
should encourage the acquisition of freehold houses by their 
employés. Such a policy will promote a better feeling between 
employer and employed, between capital and labour. However, 
these steps will favour only certain groups of workers. They will 
not suffice to bring a freehold house within the reach of every 
respectable and thrifty working man. Hence the State should 
endeavour to make the people their own landlords by direct 
action, and the first beneficiaries of such action should be the 
workers. 

Most working men are unthrifty because they have little 
inducement to save. If they put their savings into the Savings 
Bank they get an insufficient return. If they put them into 
stocks and shares they may fall into the hands of company pro- 
moters and bucket shops. If they put them into leasehold 
houses they will go to the landlord. At present the working man 
is almost encouraged to spend all he earns. The most natural 
and the most profitable investment for a working man is a house 
of his own. However, working men do not like to buy securities 
of shrinking value, and as they are not in the habit of forming 
sinking funds they will rather spend their money on amusements 
than buy a leasehold house. The preference of working men for 
freehold houses is well known and was well brought out by the 
examination of several witnesses before the Select Committee on 
Town Holdings. For instance, Mr. John Green, a working man 
who had been employed during twenty-eight years at the Royal 
Arsenal in Woolwich, was examined as follows : 

Q.—You think that the workmen have a desire to obtain the freehold of 
their own houses for the benefit of their families in preference to leaseholds ? 

A.—Equally so as much as an aristocrat because the idea of the workman 
is to benefit his family ; but he resents this continual drain upon the savings 


of his class by the ground landlord. 

Q.—Then you think the workman is as proud of his little estate as the 
larger man of a large estate ? 

A.—Equally so, and he would wish to hand that little estate down to his 
family, even if only a two-roomed cottage with a small bit of garden. ... . 
In my opinion it would be a very great inducement to thrift and economy 
on the part of the working man, because I know there are scores of working 
men in the Arsenal who have money and who rightly refuse to invest it in 
leasehold property ; but if they could buy freehold it would have a great 
tendency to keep the workman away from the public-house. It would take 
him into his garden, his greenhouse, or his workshop. 
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Before the same Committee, Mr. Benjamin Jones, represent- 
ing the Union of Working Men Co-operators, stated : 


We co-operators think that every man in the nation has a right to have 
some stake in the country, and we are trying as fast as we can to make every 
working man into a small capitalist. He cannot be a capitalist unless he 
has some means of investing his money. An enlightened, intelligent, and 
well-educated man may not be frightened of investing his money in all parts 
of the earth, but a working man naturally wants to see his money near at 
hand, and we say that for the public good it is absolutely necessary that the 
working man should have some opportunity to invest his money near at home, 
and so induce him to be provident. ... . We object to being compelled to 
hand over at the end of the term all the property that we have put on the 
land. It is impossible for me to express in strong enough terms the working 
men’s detestation of the present system. 


Many similar opinions of working men might be given. 
Through the spread of education and the increase of sobriety 
and providence the desire for freehold houses seems now to be 
greater than ever among the workers. Only a small part of the 
British workers, such as builders’ men, navvies, and general 
labourers lead a nomadic life. The employment of the large 
majority of skilled workers and of the vast army of clerks, post- 
office servants, miners, railway servants, &c., is fixed, and among 
these men there is apparently an insatiable demand for freehold 
houses. This may be seen from the fact that the assets of the 
British building societies amounted in 1907 to 73,371,8911., and 
that their yearly receipts exceed 40,000,000/. The working 
people spend every year more on the purchase of houses through 
the building societies than the nation spends on the Navy, and 
they have already bought hundreds of thousands of houses in this 
manner. I have corresponded with some of the largest bene- 
volent and building societies, and from the information supplied 
to me it appears that the majority of houses bought through them 
cost about 3001. They have informed me that there is a widespread 
and keen desire for freehold houses among all classes of workers. 
The Secretary of the Halifax Permanent Building Society, one 
of the largest provincial societies, for instance, wrote : ‘I do not 
think that the desire for freehold houses is chiefly confined to the 
middle classes ; in fact, I have found it as keen amongst working 
men earning from 18s. to 30s. per week, even if not more so than 
amongst those with larger incomes.’ The Hearts of Oak Benefit 
Society, the largest benefit society in the United Kingdom, which 
has a building branch, informed me that 4500 members pur- 
chased their own houses through that society at the price of about 
1,250,0001., and they answered ‘Yes, undoubtedly,’ to my 
question whether the preference for freeholds among workers was 
so pronounced as to make legislation for leasehold enfranchise- 
ment desirable. 
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I think the enfranchisement of working men’s dwellings up 
to, say, 5001. in value might be effected by voluntary action, with 
compulsion in the background, in the following way. Voluntary 
small committees, composed of justices of the peace, retired 
architects, lawyers, doctors, and other gentlemen, should be 
formed to act as unpaid advisers and referees in case a tenant 
desires to buy his house and cannot agree with his landlord. 
These committees should hear both parties and endeavour to 
eflect a settlement at a fair market price, plus 10 per cent. for dis- 
turbance, acting impartially for both parties. In the majority of 
cases there is no difficulty in apportioning compensation, if 
several parties, such as landowners, ground-rent owners, lease- 
holders, and sub-leaseholders, have proprietary rights in the same 
property. This committee might meet at the house of one of the 
members. If no settlement should be come to, the case should 
be referable to another committee fully acquainted with local con- 
ditions and values, which might perhaps be formed by the Urban 
District Council, and this committee also should act gratuitously as 
a mediator between the two parties. If again no agreement should 
be reached, the matter should be referable to the arbitration of 
a higher authority, perhaps a committee of the County Council, 
whose decision would be binding, but against which appeal might 
be made to the courts. This arrangement would work as follows. 
A respectable working man wishes to give for the freehold of his 
house 800]., and the owner demands 500]. If the three autho- 
rities appealed to estimate the value of the house and ground, plus 
10 per cent. for disturbance, at 3501., the owner will scarcely go 
to law but will accept that sum. If, on the other hand, all the 
three bodies appraise the value at 450l., the intending buyer will 
either withdraw or raise his offer. Thus numerous agreements 
should be effected without lawyers and without litigation. 

When the purchase price has been agreed upon the question 
of payment arises. Though the intending buyer may be respect- 
able and well spoken of, and though he may have 501. at the 
Savings Bank, he cannot borrow privately the bulk of the purchase 
price except at prohibitive cost. Hence State funds should come 
forward and the Post Office Savings Bank might be the lender. 

The savings of the people are paid into the Savings Banks, and 
they should be invested by the State with two objects in view : 
firstly, with a view to safety, and, secondly, with a view to bene- 
fiting the savers. The latter object has unfortunately been lost 
sight of. The people’s savings are used at present for driving up 
the rich man’s Consols. In the United States, Germany, and 
various other countries the bulk of the Savings Banks deposits is 
lent out on mortgage, and if foreign States are able to invest 
securely the people’s savings for the people’s good Great Britain 
ought to be able to do likewise. 
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As soon as the earnest money has been paid, the Post Office 
should advance the rest on mortgage to the buyer, paying off the 
original owner, and the buyer should henceforth pay his old 
weekly rent into the Post Office. Let us assume that the house 
in question costs 3501., that it has previously been rented at 10s. 
a week, or 261. a year, and that a mortgage of 3001. has been 
arranged by the Post Office. If the buyer merely continues 
paying his old rent into the Post Office he will pay almost 9 per 
cent. on his mortgage of 3001. If 4 per cent., or 12/. per year, 
should be charged by the Post Office for interest, management 
expenses, and risk, the remaining 14]. a year could be treated 
as Savings Bank deposits on compound interest. By regularly 
paying merely his ordinary rent into the Savings Bank, the man 
would become the absolute owner of an unencumbered freehold 
house in sixteen years through paying off his mortgage. If he 
should pay 2s. a week in excess of his rent, the house would be 
absolutely his in twelve years. If the buyer should wish to sell 
the house before the completion of the purchase he should be 
able to do so subject to the mortgage as reduced by his payments. 
If, for instance, he should sell after having paid 12s. a week 
during ten years, the mortgage would be reduced to about 100l., 
and if the property had not changed in value he might get 2501. 
for the 501. paid as earnest money when buying the house. 

In most cases workmen desirous of becoming freeholders 
would not buy an old house in which they live, but would look for 
@ new one in the outskirts. Many builders would gladly sell 
freehold houses through the Post Office, the mediation of which 
would diminish their risk. Such purely voluntary sales should 
become exceedingly frequent. There would be a greater demand 
for freehold houses than for leasehold houses in the suburbs, and 
builders would hasten to supply them. The leasehold system 
would gradually disappear in the working-class quarters. Rents 
which now come to from 8 to 10 per cent. on the value of working 
men’s houses would henceforth merely represent 4 per cent. 
interest on the capital of the workers invested in them. Rents 
would be lowered by one half. The overcrowded dwellings, the 
slums, and the tenement usurers would disappear. 

In case a respectable working man should not be able to 
provide a deposit sufficient for the purchase of a house, 3 
guarantee against loss by his trade union, friendly society, or 
employer, or by a guarantee or insurance society, might be 
accepted in lieu of cash, and he also could become the owner of 
his house by merely paying his rent. 

The most formidable obstacle which at present prevents people 
of small means buying freehold land in town and country lies 
neither in the unwillingness of landowners to sell nor in the in- 
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ability of the people to buy, but in the difficulties connected with 
the transfer of title. Land has been driven into the hands of the 
wealthy few because the cost of land transfer is prohibitive to the 
many. The title to land is based on the possession of deeds, and 
poor people who have no bank and no safe-deposit cannot keep 
them securely. Besides, the title to land is considered good only 
if it is forty years old and has a ‘ good root’ going back another 
forty years. Consequently, whenever property changes hands 
the history of the title is laboriously investigated, and the amount 
of labour is often as great in the case of a plot worth 20I. as in that 
of an estate worth 20,0001. Hence the cost of transfer is propor- 
tionately by far the highest in the smallest transactions. The 
Report of the Royal Commission on the Housing of the Working 
Classes quotes the case of the purchase by a working man of a 
cottage for 220]. where the deeds cost 661. The ad valorem scale 
of 1881 has not abolished that injustice. According to that scale 
the rate for the sale or mortgage of property worth 1001. is 51. 
for each party, or 10 per cent. for both, whilst the rate for 
100,000I. is only 2951. for each party, which is equal to 6s. per 1001. 
for each side, or to three-fifths per cent. for the two. A poor man 
finds the purchase of a little piece of land not only prohibitively 
dear, but he may have to wait many months until the investigation 
of the title is completed, and if he wishes to raise a mortgage or 
to sell his land the whole process is again gone through at the 
same prohibitive cost and with the same delay. These enormous 
charges and needless delays have made land a luxury and have 
made it impossible for all but the rich to own it. If land is to 
become, as it ought to be, the favourite investment of the people, 
it must be as readily negotiable as stocks and shares. Hence the 
title to land must not rest in mouldy deeds but in an official 
register. The introduction of a national land register, which 
exists in most civilised countries, has been agitated for in Great 
Britain during more than two centuries, but the lawyers have 
prevented the reform of our land system, which is a danger to the 
State and a burden to all. The Royal Commission on the 
Housing of the Working Classes stated in 1885 : 


It has been asserted that at present it is almost impossible for a working 
man to become the owner of his house without putting an enormous additional 
percentage of its value into the possession of the lawyers. The evidence 
before your Majesty’s Commissioners shows that there is a widespread dis- 
satisfaction, especially among the more provident of the working class and 
those desirous of purchasing their own houses, at the difficulty and cost 
connected with the transfer of land and the belief that this expense and 
difficulty might be greatly diminished by a reform in the law. 


The Committee on the Housing of the Working Classes 
Amendments Bill stated in 1906 : 
VoL. LXVII—No. 398 
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‘~ ‘The Committee have had evidence of the relatively excessive cost attached 
to the present conveyancing system for the transfer of ownership in land, 
and are impressed with the great economy that might be effected by a system 
of registration of title being made universal and compulsory throughout the 
country. The Committee have been struck by the relatively enormous amount 
of solicitors’ costs in comparison with the actual value of the land conveyed, 
which of necessity has a repressive effect on the free interchange of land. 


Mr. Lloyd George’s accusations that the landlords have 

robbed the people of the land are untrue. Not the landlords but 
the lawyers are responsible for the fact that the wealthy few own 
the soil of Great Britain. The reform of our medieval system of 
land transfer should prove the strongest factor in restoring the 
people to the land and the land to the people in town and country. 
It is the indispensable first step towards land reform. 
. The creation of a national land register by the methods 
hitherto attempted and proposed—a Royal Commission is at 
present investigating this question—will take many years, and 
the solution of the land problem is most urgent. I would there- 
fore suggest to simplify, accelerate, and cheapen the transfer of 
land in small quantities in the following way. [Fraud in the 
transfer of land is exceedingly rare, and in the case of small trans- 
actions is practically unknown because it would not pay. Official 
land registers should be opened in all districts. These registers 
should guarantee without any investigation sales of real estate 
up to the value of 5001. in town and country against a fee of 
perhaps 1 per cent. ad valorem if the seller can furnish satisfac- 
tory references. Upon application for such a guarantee the 
registrar should publish a notice of the sale, and if no claimant 
should come forward within a month the title would be considered 
good, and the property be entered in the name of the buyer on the 
register and on the Ordnance map. The title would henceforth 
repose in these entries. In case the buyer should wish to raise a 
mortgage, the amount and the lender’s name would be entered in 
the register and on the plan of his holding. He could effect a sale 
by an ordinary agreement consisting of a printed form in which 
the names of buyer and seller, position of property, and purchase 
price would be entered, and the transfer of title could henceforth 
be effected without any delay by the substitution of the buyer’s 
name on the register and the map. ‘The register would be liable 
for all mistakes, and the charge of 1 per cent. ad valorem should 
suffice to cover expense and risk. As intending buyers of land 
would prefer buying cheaply and expeditiously registered land, 
landowners would hasten to get their land on the register. 

It is to be hoped that the lawyers will no longer resist this 
reform, which should be highly profitable to them. The 
reduction of postage increased the number of letters a hundred- 
fold. The cheapening of land transfer should have a similar 
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result. It should not only enormously increase transactions in 
land but also reduce the lawyers’ working expenses when the 
investigation of numerous lengthy documents in archaic language 
has become a thing of the past. 

No reform of the land system can be complete without a 
reform of the rating system. The British system of local 
taxation is a most unjust system. Rates are based not on the 
ratepayer’s ability to pay but on the hypothetical letting value of 
his house. The old Elizabethan rating system was based on 
ability to pay. That principle was thrown to the winds by the 
Free Traders. McCulloch wrote in his book, Taxation and 
Funding : ‘ Equality of contribution is an inferior consideration. 
The distinguishing characteristic of the best tax is not that it is 
most nearly proportioned to the means of individuals but that it is 
easily assessed and collected.’ Other Free Trade economists have 
uttered similar sentiments. Rates, as at present arranged, press 
most severely on the poorest of the poor, because these spend pro- 
portionately by far the largest part of their income upon rent, as 
will be seen from the following hypothetical figures. Assuming 
that rates amount on an average to one-third of the rent, rates 
will tax income as follows : 





Income | Rent paid (Rates 3 of rent) Burden on Income 
20s. per week 6s. per week 2s. per week = 10 per cent. 
300/. a year 451. a year 15l.-a year == ge 
10007. a year 90/. a year 302. a year a eae 


~ 


50,000/. a year 1500/. a year 500/. a year go 

Rates raise rent. The rent of the poorest of the poor is made 
excessively high not only by the leasehold system but by our 
rating system as well. The Royal Commission on Local 
Taxation, which sat between 1898 and 1902, acknowledged the 
gross injustice of our rating system, but failed to propose a remedy. 
A remedy can be found and must be found. It is indefensible 
that a hospital is often more heavily rated than a bank (the 
London Hospital pays 15001. a year in rates) ; that a castle such 
as Chatsworth should be rated no higher than the shop of a 
struggling tradesman ; that the poor greengrocer who requires a 
large shop is rated more heavily than the wealthy jeweller next 
door who requires a small one; that the poor clerk with a large 
family is rated more heavily than a wealthy bachelor because the 
former requires a larger house. It is equally indefensible that the 
owner of building land worth 100,0001., who lets it at 3001. for 
grazing, should be rated only on that 3001., and thus be encou- 
raged to restrict the extension of the town and to increase the rent 
and living expenses of its inhabitants. The British rating 
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system, which our Free Trade economists have forced upon the 
country, relieves the rich at the cost of the poor. 

Local taxation is paid not by houses but by men, and it should 
be based on their ability to pay. It should be based on their 
income, except in cases where, by holding up building land, 
people can increase their capital very greatly without paying their 
due share of either rates or income tax. Such land should pay 
rates and income tax on the income which its capital value would 
yield when invested at 4 per cent. The Royal Commission on 
the Housing of the Working Classes already recommended in 
1885 the rating of vacant land as a measure of financial justice 
and as a measure likely to relieve overcrowding. 

The leading principle of taxation should be justice. Both 
France and Germany have solved in different ways the problem 
of levying local taxation in accordance with the taxpayer’s ability, 
and my inquiries have convinced me that we can do likewise. As 
the great majority of income-tax payers make income-tax returns, 
the difficulty of basing local taxation upon income is not insur- 
mountable. A man who has three residences might be taxed in 
each on a third of his income. Besides, local authorities should 
be allowed to impose certain taxes which are of great municipal, 
social, and educational importance. They should be allowed to 
tax, within certain limits, amusements and entertainments. 
especially those of an objectionable type, vacant land, and 
successful speculation in land. Mr. Lloyd George’s fantastic 
‘unearned increment tax’ is based on valuers’ guesswork, and 
therefore grossly unjust; but I cannot see any objection to a 
graduated local tax on the net profits which speculators in land 
have actually realised. 

The land problem is our greatest social and political problem. 
The conditions under which a large part of the English, and half 
the Scottish, people live are a danger to the race, Society and 
the State. Socialism threatens nation and Empire with destruc- 
tion. An Empire cannot exist without an imperial race. Free- 
holders have ever proved the strongest defenders of law and 
order. The policy outlined in these pages should make the people 
happy and prosperous, diminish immorality, drunkenness and 
crime, re-create the race, lay the spectre of Socialism—and win 
the General Election. A strong association should immediately 
be formed for promoting this great national policy and explaining 


it to the people. 
J. Evuis BARKER. 








ON THE MAKING OF AN OVER-SEA 
DOMINION 


TuIs article is in no sense intended to be controversial, nor an 
answer to Lord Stanhope’s article on ‘ Great Britain and Japan 
in the Far East,’ which appeared in the March number of this 
Review. It was written before that article appeared, from notes 
made during a holiday, and the critic criticised in it is essentially 
impersonal. I have endeavoured to look at the making of an over- 
sea dominion from a general rather than from a specific stand- 
point : to point out the endless difficulties which, as our own ex- 
perience shows, stand in the way of such an undertaking ; and to 
indicate some of the important details which it involves, which we 
ourselves have still left unsolved. The article of Lord Stanhope 
tempts me only to say one thing in connexion with the familiar 
criticism of Japanese commercial morality. What would be said 
of a foreigner who, after studying the Digest of the ‘ Law 
Reports,’ under the head of ‘Fraud,’ should pronounce the 
opinion that the commercial morality of the English seems to be 
at rather a low ebb? 


Since the Imperial Roman days over-sea dominion has fas- 
cinated the nations, leading them to vast expenditure of blood 
and treasure ; even honour has sometimes trembled in the balance. 
In these Imperial English days we hold the keeping of our 
heritage as a sacred duty. But the glamour of the conception has 
somewhat blinded us to many things which went to the building 
up of the Empire. What a world there is of unrecorded labour ! 
And the materials—how little we know of them! Yet human 
beings were the bricks, the early settlers were the layers, their 
brains the mortar, with the home administration for scaffolding. 
Occasionally some official or human document comes to. light, 
kindling a fleeting enthusiasm for the workers in that past which 
seems to recede faster and faster into the deep groves of memory 
as we press onward. The history of that past is being fitfully 
made to-day, but the process is a tedious one, and Time’s evil 
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agents of destruction, moth and cockroach, dust and its pernicious 
atoms, damp with all its progeny, and their ally the white ant, 
all of which flourish abundantly in colonial archives, make for 
delay and are on the side of oblivion. 

That same spirit of empire has seized upon Japan. She 
holds that her position in the East facing the rising sun is in 
all things analogous to that of England when she looked 
towards the new continent with all the Old World behind 
her. Once more there is an over-sea dominion in the making ; it 
is going on before our eyes ; we can see its gradual evolution, note 
the successive stages of its development, and express our opinion 
on the process, which we have done, by our self-appointed agents 
the critics, pretty freely. We are somewhat exercised as to 
whether Japan has learnt in this matter the lessons of the past— 
to speak more accurately, the lessons of our past. This new boy 
who has plunged headlong into the class must expect to have his 
behaviour jealously scrutinised, especially by the elder boys ; and 
if he attempts any of the vagaries of which they themselves were 
guilty, and now know how wrong they were, they are down on 
him with merciless gibe and criticism. But the nations, 
although they are composed of schoolboys grown old in worldly 
wisdom, have not the schoolboy’s generosity. They note the 
shortcomings—how can they help it, being so experienced in 
them?—they see all the little details that go wrong, and 
triumphantly proclaim them, persistently ignoring the loyal 
aim and steadfastness of purpose by which the new boy hopes 
to attain his end. This new boy, Japan, has two brand-new 
Colonies on his hands—Formosa and Karafuto (South Saghalien), 
and a protectorate, Corea. His tenure is legitimate; Formosa 
passed into his possession by treaty of cession in 1895; Kara- 
futo became his in similar fashion after the war with Russia; 
and his protectorate over Corea was acknowledged by the Powers 
in 1905 ; but his conduct in regard to them has, so the critics say, 
been deplorable. The head and front of the offence is, if we may 
judge from the general tenor of the criticism, that Japan has not, 
as she clearly ought, taken up the government of these depen- 
dencies and carried it on with the same wisdom which we our- 
selves are displaying in the government of our Colonies. We 
cannot allow—the term is apt, for nowadays everybody’s business 
includes that of his neighbour, especially Japan’s—we cannot 
allow Japan to make the same blunders which we made in the 
dim ages. The fact is, the world is treating Japan and her 
schemes of colonisation by the same high standard which she has 
contributed so materially to set up against herself. Whenever 
she has adopted anything from the West, she has been able to 
start at the point at which we have arrived with pain and diffi- 
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culty, and so has not merely avoided the tedious processes which 
led up to it, but is unencumbered with all the débris which strews 
the path of progress. Thus, in so simple a matter as domestic 
lighting she was able to pass by the sombre lamp and dismal gas- 
jet, and plunged at once from the dipped rush into electric light. 
So in regard to her methods of colonisation we seem to say to 
her :—You are so very observant that you must have noticed all 
the errors which we committed in our early colonising days; we 
therefore expect you to avoid them. Be eclectic in this as you 
have been in so many other things. Eclecticism will indeed be 
more easy in this, for what was wrong about our methods is 
glaring. 

I wonder whether any of the critics of Japan realise what 
the making of a colony means. Great Britain has so many that 
we have come almost to forget the details of the process. France 
has many, too; but I doubt whether French statesmen who have 
studied the question think the process at all simple. Spain and 
Holland have long ago forgotten the struggles of their colonising 
periods ; but Germany and the United States are still in the throes 
of over-sea expansion, and understand what it means to all con- 
cerned. It is of little use for statesmen to make colonies, to sign 
treaties of cession, unless the right people will settle there with 
their families and combine to create markets and all the parapher- 
nalia of trade. Even Rome was not peopled in a day, in spite of 
Romulus’ friendly invitation to all and sundry to come in. And 
although our method includes a large and genial welcome to all 
who choose to participate in the freedom of our Colonies, a freedom 
which depends upon the charter of our own liberties,’ it can hardly 
be said to be a sound principle of colonising to attract only the 
surplus population of other countries. The doctrine of the open 
door hardly applies to the peopling of a Colony, at least at the 
beginning of its existence ; and it is not true to say that the door 
in such matter must be either open or shut. 

But it is with regard to her own people that the critic insists 
that Japan has been careless in not getting the right sort to go 
out to her Colonies ; that up to now there has been too much riff- 
raff admitted. The criticism is in some measure just, and I have 
heard Japanese themselves admit its partial truth. Undoubtedly 

1 It is sometimes overlooked that the freedom accorded to foreigners in England, 
and consequently in her Colonies, is ensured by Magna Carta, which declared that 
‘all merchants, if they were not openly prohibited before, shall have their 
safe and sure conduct to depart out of England, to come into England, to tarry in, 
and go through England, as well by land as by water, to buy and sell without 
any manner of evil tolls, by the old and rightful customs, except in time of war.’ 
And by a statute of Richard the Second it was enacted, ‘ that merchant strangers 
repairing into the realm of England shall be well and courteously and rightfully 


used and governed in the said realm, to the intent that they shall have the greater 
courage to repair into the same.’ 
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one of the most difficult problems which Japan has to face in 
connexion with her colonial enterprise is to persuade her people 
to become colonists, to infuse into them the true colonising spirit. 
For this there is a substantial reason in the home-loving nature of 
the Japanese. They have an intense love for their country, and, 
as I have said once before in this Review, when they go abroad 
they suffer greatly from home-sickness. This seems a paradoxical 
saying when we remember that the influx of Japanese into the 
countries on the Eastern Pacific shore threatened at one time to 
become a world-disturbing problem. Nevertheless it is true, and 
must remain a paradox; and, without going quite the length of 
the imaginary critic I have just quoted, there is little doubt that 
undesirables do find their way into the new dependencies, who by 
their conduct do not maintain the prestige of their country, and 
add much to the difficulty of government. 

But when unthinking vituperation takes the place of sober 
criticism ; when it is forgotten, as it too often is, that what is 
happening is what must happen in the circumstances ; and when 
it is set up as evidence of Japan’s failure in her colonial enter- 
prise, then it is time to turn to the records of our own early days 
of colonising in almost every quarter of the globe, to see whether 
they would stand the glaring searchlight of modern criticism. 
We, indeed, should know something of the difficulties which 
attend the making of an over-sea dominion ; we ought to know 
that the settlement or occupation which has given us so many of 
our Colonies was not always lamb-like in its peacefulness. The 
story is told very plainly in the preamble to the Act passed in 
1817, for the ‘ more effectual punishment of murders and man- 
slaughters committed in places not within His Majesty’s 
dominions’ : 

Whereas grievous murders and manslaughters have been committed at 
the settlement in the Bay of Honduras in South America, the same being a 
settlement for certain purposes in the possession and under the protection 
of His Majesty, by persons residing and being within the said settlement ; 
and the like offences have been committed in the South Pacific Ocean as well 
on the high seas as on land, in the Islands of New Zealand and Otaheite, 
and in other islands, countries, and places not within His Majesty’s 
dominions, by the masters and crews of British ships, and other persons who 
for the most part deserted from or left their ships, and have continued to 
live and reside amongst the inhabitants of those islands; whereby great 
violence has been done, and a general scandal and prejudice raised against 
the name and character of British and other European traders ; and whereas 
such crimes do escape unpunished, by reason of the difficulty of bringing to 
trial the persons guilty thereof ;— 


for remedy whereof condign punishment was provided. 
And the story from Africa and the East is not much more 
encouraging in so far as the behaviour of British subjects was 
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concerned. This is what the preamble of the ‘South Africa 
Offences Act ’ tells us : 


Whereas the inhabitants of certain territories in South Africa to the 
southward of the twenty-fifth degree of south latitude not being within the 
jurisdiction of any civilised Government, and crimes and outrages being 
likely (unless prevented) to be committed within such territories by subjects of 
Her Majesty being therein, it is requisite to provide for the punishment of 
ofiences committed within such territories. 


The ‘ Sierra Leone Offences Act ’ slightly varies the recital : 


Whereas the inhabitants of the territories adjacent to the Colony of Sierra 

Leone, extending to the Rio Grande or Bulola to the north of the Colony, 
and 500 miles to the east of the Colony, being in an uncivilised state, offences 
against the persons and property of such inhabitants and others are fre- 
quently committed by Her Majesty’s subjects within such territories with 
impunity. 
The ‘ West Africa Offences Act’ is to the same effect, referring 
to crimes and outrages having been and being likely (unless 
restrained by law) to be committed in the territories adjoining the 
Settlements of Sierra Leone, Gambia, Gold Coast, and Lagos. 
And with regard to the Straits Settlements the same story is told 
in almost the same language in the ‘ Courts (Straits Settlements) 
Act.’ 

‘But that was so long ago,’ I hear the severe critic of the 
manners of the early Japanese settlers saying. The limiting 
period for national offences is always presumed to be very short, as 
short as the national memory ; and British settlers are always on 
their good behaviour now, and write to tell the magazines how 
good and kind they have been to the interesting savage. ll is 
changed now, and perhaps some think that our missionary work 
has outbalanced all those early sins. But the first of those 
special statutes was passed in 1861, and the last in 1874; so 
that all this misdoing which Parliament thought fit to record 
happened well within a modern memory. Human beings 
are, always have been and will be, the same in the Western as 
in the Eastern parts of the globe; and one of their 
peculiarities is that where there are territories without regular 
forms of government in which the untutored savage dwells, if 
Nature has provided him with interesting and marketable com- 
modities, thither the brave troop of early settlers goes, with intent 
to get as much of them as possible for the expenditure of a little 
gunpowder ; and with sufficient knowledge of constitutional law 
to appreciate the fact that it is only by exceptional legislation that 
their national Courts, with their rigid doctrine of territoriality, 
can reach them and apply the law they have left behind. For 
those who join the gay throng are not always the best 
citizens, whatever nation they may hail frm. Our own statutes 
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against person and property have been, and are likely to be com- 
mitted, unless restrained by law. There is perhaps room here 
for a short pean in praise of all-powerful law, because everybody, 
as has been before remarked, is so well-behaved in these regions 
nowadays. 

I referred just now to a critic ; let me say one word with regard 
to him. He is quite an imaginary person. I cannot enter the 
lists of controversy ; but a protagonist is good for the writer’s soul, 
so I have ventured to create one in whom is incarnated the spirit 
of criticism which is abroad. Having thus set him up I ask him 
to answer me this question: Why do you merge, not only all 
the Japanese people in your diatribes, but also their statesmen 
and the Government? Do you really believ. that those early 
Britons to whom Parliament referred in such very uncom- 
promising language differed in any way, for better or worse, from 
the advanced guard of Japanese settlers; or that the Japanese 
Government does not see the necessity of keeping their people 
under restraint and within the bounds of law with as clear a vision 
as our own Government in times gone by? Of course you do not. 
The secret of it all is this : in these days, with the world’s army 
of correspondents at our disposal, we hear of events as they happen 
in the ultimate parts of the earth, and the news comes to us fresh 
enough to call for paragraphs or leaders, if the case is interesting 
or very bad. So the news spreads, and, the standard of reasonable 
comparison being lost, we forget that these things, which I take 
the critic’s word are happening, and the recital of which in an 
unknown tongue has been accurately interpreted to him, are the 
deplorable but inevitable incidents of the early steps of any people 
towards the creation of an over-sea dominion. We have for- 
gotten the beginning of things. What happened then has passed 
into the romance of history; and we are righteously indignant 
when we meet these old facts face to face, for they have become 
the actuality of to-day. That habit which history has of repeating 
itself is sometimes very inconvenient, especially when it induces 
comparisons with things which were as well forgotten. Obviously 
this is no justification ; I only criticise the criticism to which it 
has given rise, and protest against it degenerating into vituperation 
of an entire nation. 

Let me turn from the evil deeds of our early colonists and see 
what we are doing in the way of colonising to-day. The sons of 
the greatest world-empire that the dreams of man have ever 
realised should at least know what colonisation ought to mean. 
Yet I very much doubt whether the old idea that ‘ going to the 
Colonies ’ was the preliminary stage of the journey to Avernus has 
quite died out. An unchangeable and hard-at-dying opinion was 
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the inevitable product of the generation next behind the present ; 
for they were ‘ slow-coaches,’ so their sons protested who travelled 
in the trains, likening the vehicles of their thoughts to those of 
their bodies. The whole generation wherein a fancy was bred 
must disappear before the fancy dies. And so it comes about 
that those old-fashioned ideas which saw an innuendo in the 
mere suggestion of life in the Colonies, and in ‘colonial’ an 
adjective of evil or at least mediocre import, seem to remain with 
us even to-day. There are still tear-stained handkerchiefs upon 
the quays as the ships are warped out of harbour ; the unknown 
is the reverse of magnificent to those who stay behind. They 
wish the traveller ‘ good-luck,’ but the wish cloaks the hidden fear. 
He, the much-prayed-for ‘ wanderer,’ probably guesses what a good 
time lies ahead of him, and that perhaps is one of the golden 
keys of empire. Perchance when he goes to dinners and places 
where they talk, the father will speak of Imperialism as one who 
knows and has contributed his little share to the great over-sea 
dominion ; but the mother at home is gently wiping her eyes, even 
now in this twentieth century of grace, when we of all people 
might be supposed to have become ‘ as a man’ in so weighty an 
affair as the peopling of our Colonies ; and how pathetic it is when 
the ‘ wanderer ’ is the daughter going to meet her lover in that 
wild region which we call ‘ the East’! Do we suffer from home- . 
sickness like the Japanese? Do our colonists cry as theirs do— 
‘We would return, we are so far from home’? Not until the 
islands of the Empire have become the recognised fields of 
activity for the best of the boys and girls, not until that old 
tradition has quite died down that they are only uncertain plains 
of adventure for the worst, shall we have achieved our own 
Imperial idea and be in a position to criticise the shortcomings of 
others. Statute-law revision and ‘ practical utility ’ editions have 
deleted from the Statute Book those unpleasant recitals in the 
preambles of almost forgotten Acts of Parliament, so that we need 
no longer be vexed by crude references to facts which would dim 
our rose-coloured spectacles. We have almost forgotten that some 
of our Colonies began life as penal settlements, and that sometimes 
the convicts escaped to become respectable members of society. 
But, putting all this bygone history on one side, is our own system 
of colonisation all that could be desired? It is still ‘ emigration ’ ; 
the Colonies are still looked upon as the appointed home of the 
destitute, the machinery sanctioned by Parliament for shipping 
them off—the term is almost too apt—Treasury loans to public 
bodies, coupled with certain provisions of the Poor Law. But it 
is often the last stage of life’s journey ; it ought to have been the 
first. And then, do the Colonies accept gleefully all who come to 
them in this way? Do they not sometimes think that a little super- 
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vision or selection would meet their needs better? Some of the 
Canadian Provinces in 1898 were compelled to pass laws to re- 
gulate the immigration of orphau and destitute children, in order 
to put some check on their careless and indiscriminate despatch 
from the old land by more or less well-meaning but irresponsible 
bodies. There was no inherent objection to waifs and strays from 
the London slums being sent to begin life again in the purer 
atmosphere of the Canadian plains; but the Canadians 
objected to vicious and defective children being included, 
and insisted on their being weeded out. Whether regula- 
tion is possible in the case of grown men and women is a 
difficult problem. There is, perhaps, no other method of supply- 
ing the labour which the Colonies want ; so let it pass at that. But 
what colonisation of the better sort is there at the present day? 
In many of our smaller dependencies, even in far-off Mauritius, 
there are traces still of an age when men went to the Colonies, 
breaking through the ‘ younger son ’ tradition, to fight and fend 
for themselves ; but the tracks show the brogues of our cousins of 
Scotland, their descendants still keeping high festival on St. 
Andrew’s Day, joining hearts and hands, by cable, across the 
quaich. How many men go out now to the Colonies in like circum- 
stances? What are we doing to replace the breed? The 
Australian and the Canadian have made, and the South African 
will soon make, nations within the Empire. But I am now 
thinking more of those smaller Colonies, some of them ‘ Jewels of 
the Crown’ by prerogative right ; those small fragments of the 
Empire scattered in the oceans, which are apt to be overshadowed 
by the great Self-governing Colonies. Have we not let 
the matter slide somewhat? The civil services of some of the 
Crown Colonies are recruited from home; the banks and great 
mercantile houses attract young men; and there are the estates, 
those old-time ‘ Plantations,’ round which the law and the 
machinery of government have gradually collected to make 4 
modern Colony. But, beyond these, what is there? A regiment 
sometimes drops a time-expired non-commissioned officer in 4 
Colony ; but the days of spontaneous settlement are over. Aska 
professional man—say, a young barrister—why he does not go 
out to the Colonies to practise. His answer will somewhat shock 
your Imperial sensibilities. Yet openings abound, as some have 
proved who have had the courage, and have made a position 
for themselves before the days of devilling would have been accom- 
plished at home. And now, in all seriousness, I ask the question : 
Have we English lost the colonising spirit? In spite of the ship- 
loads of emigrants that cross the Atlantic every year, in spite of 
the items which I have counted on the credit side, I do not think 
we can honestly say, No. That we do our work well, that we 
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make the best of it when we get there, and so far are excellent 
colonisers, is another matter, and beside the present question. 
And yet colonising of the higher order is an Imperial concern. 
There is one aspect of it which has not attracted much attention, 
but which is worth more than a passing thought : the influence 
of the Colonies, even of the smaller’ ones, on the home-life of 
the ‘old land.’ How small the world of England must have 
been when Pepys could set down all that was worthy to be 
noted in it, when Doctor Johnson ruled the roost, or 
when Croker so diligently recorded its small talks! Com- 
pare it with the England of to-day! So few are mute that 
there surely can be none inglorious. There has been a national 
expansion, and it may be that the people have themselves grown 
in self-importance. But I see one of the causes which have con- 
tributed to it very clearly ; it is the Imperial growth of the nation ; 
and in this the Colonies, small and great, have had their share. 
This has both a personal and an impersonal aspect. The Empire 
has made a new field for the men and women of our generation. 
The larger growth of opportunity has found them ready to take the 
occasions which it offers; they have come into the public gaze, 
making some mark upon the wall, by reason of the experience 
which work in the Colonies gives. Once the existence of this large 
opportunity is recognised, the knell of the old tradition will have 
sounded ; sons will go into these far countries without being looked 
upon as prodigals, and daughters will take their share in carrying 
forward our Imperial destiny. The Colonies will cease to be the 
dumping-ground for our surplus population and a refuge for spend- 
thrift younger sons. A saner view of colonial life and work would 
be beneficial to the Colonies. What is true of the harvest of the sea 
is true of the harvest of our schools and colleges; the crowds of 
men who come out from them every year have as good brains and 
as capable arms as those who have done so well for themselves 
and for England in the times past. It would be beneficial also 
tothe Mother Country, for it must react upon public life on the 
larger plane of Empire. This is the impersonal side of the ques- 
tion to which I alluded above ; and it is, I think, even more ignored 
than the personal side. The Colonies afford new and varied ex- 
periences, open out fresh fields of inquiry. Men there tackle old 
problems in new conditions, never dreamed of by those who stay at 
home. Speaking from my own experience, I am perpetually find- 
ing some old proposition in need of expansion or development, 
some old conclusion come to be tested by new facts, that does not 
iltogether satisfy the test. The range of view has widened since the 
conclusion was come to, or the proposition formulated ; facts which 
the good old people of the past never heard of have arisen ; and, to 
lake the law as a concrete instance, its elasticity is often put to 
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the severest test. All this somewhat differs from the popular view 
of the matter; but, as I said just now, it is well worthy of con- 
sideration as an important factor in the maintenance and well- 
being of an over-sea dominion. 

Everything I have said touching ourselves applies with double 
force to Japan. The conditions of the Imperial problem are not 
likely to have escaped the acute vision of the Japanese. Their 
new over-sea dominion calls for men with capacity to do the 
work that has to be done, and the call has in some measure 
already been answered. I have met and talked with many most 
capable officials in both Formosa and Corea; of course, their 
numbers are not legion as yet; but the fact that the occasion 
has, even in these early days, found the men wanted is ample 
proof, if that old proverb about the sea is true, that as time 
goes on and the occasions multiply and become more insistent, 
men fitted to take them will be ready. And they in their turn, 
with experience ripened by contact with the large problems 
of colonial government, will strengthen the hands of the 
Government of the fatherland. I have already touched, in a 
previous article,? upon the difficult problem which Japan has to 
face of finding the requisite number of civil servants to fill the 
lower grades of the colonial service. The areas to be governed 
are very large, and the obligations of Empire have accumulated 
on her head with startling rapidity. She needs now, and always 
will need, a large supply of young men willing whole-heartedly to 
take up the arduous duties of colonial work. Not the least curious 
part of the difficulty is, that if it involved military service or danger 
the difficulty would vanish at once. This species of patriotism 
requires careful grafting on to the national character ; but I have 
no doubt that I am saying nothing which is not well known to 
Japanese statesmen, and that they will ultimately grapple success- 
fully with the problem. 

I must deal now specially with Formosa, and with one criticism 
which I have heard on many sides as to what Japan is doing 
there ; it is that the form of government which she has adopted 
for the island is very crude and chaotic, that it is high time she 
should settle what she is going to do there, and that if the govern- 
ment she has so far adopted is all she can do in the way of colonial 
administration, her failure in her colonial enterprise is assured. 
In the making of an over-sea dominion it is obvious that the con- 
stitutional question must occupy the first place; it is equally 
obvious that the ultimate solution of the question must depend 
on an innumerable number of factors with which the critics can 
only be imperfectly familiar. I am not at all sure that the gist 
of the criticism in Japan’s case does not mean that she ought by 
* ‘The Ito Legend,’ Nineteenth Century and After, January 1910. 
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now to have adopted one of the English forms of colonial govern- 
ment : either that of a Crown Colony or of a Self-governing Colony. 

But, obviously, each country must set about the task of adminis- 

tering her Colonies in the way peculiar to herself, and appropriate 
to her own institutions. It is useless to contend that because 
Great Britain has self-governing dominions and commonwealths 
within her Empire, therefore other nations should grant self- 
government to their Colonies. Nor can we urge that some one of 
the various systems of Crown Colony government which lie 
between the two extremes of government by a colonial Legisla- 
tive Council and government from Downing Street is appropriate 
to the Colonies of another country. Each of these systems has 
been worried out on the spot, and each we hope and believe to be 
suited to the circumstances of the individual case. There is no 
reason to doubt that the constitutional instincts of the Japanese 
people will in time evolve that form of government which is best 
suited to the local conditions of the island. It is idle to criticise 
the system now in force as either weak or insufficient ; that is to 
assume it to be permanent, and the Japanese themselves to be 
satisfied with it and unwilling to improve it. The island passed 
into their hands at the end of 1895 ; the settlement of the country 

occupied all the time and energies of the early years; and the 

question of our old friends the ‘ Head Hunters ’ is still unsettled. 

Eight years is the outside limit during which the present system 

has been in operation. It is the old criticism over again: We 

have shown you what not to do; we expect you to warrant your 

admission among the colonising Powers of the world by showing 

us @ brand-new and perfect colonial Government ‘ right away,’ as 

the Americans say. To this the only and sufficient answer is: 

The days are young as yet, and the time not ripe. 

Yet another taunt which is, as I think, recklessly levelled 
against the Japanese in connexion with Formosa, is the fact that 
those troublesome Head Hunters are not yet completely sub- 
jugated ; and in this criticism it is regrettable to find some com- 
petent Japanese critics joining. For one the complete devasta- 
tion of the ‘ savage country ’ and the extermination of the savages 
isthe only remedy. Another sees salvation in roads, broad roads, 
and nothing but roads, and a consequent isolation of the tribes 
from one another; until that is done, he says, there will be no 
peace. But Japan, having made warlike demonstration, and 
showed the savages that she will fight and punish them with 
extermination if she is forced to, has since endeavoured to attain 
her object by peaceful means. Some of her critics call her weak. 
What scathing denunciation she would have called down on her 
devoted head if ruthless extermination, with its inevitable bar- 
barities and atrocities, had been her policy! And then it must be 
remembered that all the tribes are not Head Hunters; and, 
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further, that some of them have come to the not very complimen- 
tary conclusion that the heads of monkeys are quite sufficient for 
their purpose. 

Reverting to the constitutional question, there is in the 
pages of a book published by a member of the Diet, Mr. Yosaburo 
Takekoshi, a very succinct account of the different stages through 
which the government of Formosa has passed. As befits a 
member of that august assembly offering friendly criticism to the 
Government, he is very severe on the blunders of the Administra- 
tion, and has grouped them into periods. First, there was what 
he describes as the ‘ Groping Period,’ when the Government was 
feeling its way forward very cautiously and very indeterminately, 
for the problem was a very new one. Like all critics, Mr. 
Takekoshi is unable to put himself into the official shoe. It 
involves some restraint of exuberant ideas, some recognition of 
the fact that responsibility must act as a check on enthusiastic 
following of impulse. But he is quite human, and is, 
as every true civilian critic ought to be, down on the 
military when they take upon themselves the burden of civil 
administration. So he gives this first period another name— 
‘The Age of Military Administration, i.e.’ (the sarcasm is to be 
noted) ‘ The Age of Mistakes and Failures.’ The military seem 
to have been bad enough, but apparently the second stage was 
even worse. This he calls ‘ The Colonial Department Age,’ with 
another sarcastic ‘id est,’ ‘ The Age of Discord.’ It would seem 
as if the frying-pan of the military administration was as nothing 
compared with the fire of administration from Tokyo into which 
the affairs of Formosa next fell. But afterwards came ‘ The Age 
of Bliss,’ when Viscount Kodama, beloved of all people of 
Formosa as well as of Japan, untimely, alas! gone to join the 
great majority, became Governor-General, and Goto, still in the 
prime of life, the Chief Civilian. Even the severe Mr. Takekoshi 
is in some measure satisfied with the arrangements which these 
two able men made for the conduct of the affairs of the Colony. 
But much shifting and changing of officials was necessary ; the 
incapables had to be got rid of, the education of new ones under- 
taken. Mistakes are still spoken of, and the first stage of the 
work of these energetic New Brooms earns the supplementary 
title, ‘The Age of Commotion’; and apparently with justice, 
for it is said that for some weeks about this time every steamer 
from Formosa calling at Moji vrought home hundreds of discarded 
officials. 

This is not a review of Mr. Takekoshi’s book; but I 
cannot refrain from making one more reference to it. He 
comments on the different methods of colonial government 
adopted by us and by continental nations, and has grasped the 
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fundamental difference between the English and the French or 
German methods, that rigid tie with home which is so patent in 
theirs, so obscured in ours. He has missed many points in his 
summary of the different colonial administrations of the British 
colonies, as who should not? But he says that although our 
system at first sight appears to be in a state of confusion, a certain 
regular plan is discernible through the whole, and he links that 
system on to the lessons learned from the loss of the American 
colonies. His summary is highly appreciative : 


From the colonial history of European Powers it is clear that those 
nations which have considered their Colonies as a part and parcel of the 
home country have almost always failed in their system of government, while, 
as a rule, those nations have succeeded which have looked upon their Colonies 
as a@ special kind of body politic quite distinct from the Mother Country. 
This truth fully explains the reason why England, among all colonial 
Powers, alone has scored so brilliant a success. 


Herein lies the key to the whole matter, the secret by which 
an over-sea dominion may be made and prosper. The problem 
of colonial government is, to keep the bonds of allegiance, which 
are practical as well as sentimental, taut and true. We believe 
that it can only be done by fostering the spirit of independence, 
so that the Colonies may be, not mere offshoots, but component 
parts of the Empire; that every Colony should feel that it is a 
nation in embryo, capable if it will, or at least endeavouring 
to attain to that capacity, of declaring its independence if the 
Mother Country neglect it or treat it improperly. Such success 
as we have attained is by the fearless recognition of this prin- 
ciple; and we foster it by self-reliance, by granting as much 
official and administrative independence as each is capable of 
exercising. All our Colonies, whether vast continents or mere 
rocks jettisoned by the ocean waves of Time, have, in their due 
measure and according to their needs, self-government, more or 
less under control from home. We have always recognised that 
between ourselves and our Colonies, small as well as large, there 
are mutual rights and duties; and that where they have come 
to us by cession or conquest, this recognition is even more im- 
portant fhan in the case of those which we hold by right of 
settlement ; further, that in this, as in all other cases, there must 
be two sides to every question which arises. Our side is on 

the knees of the ‘Men in Downing Street.’ The statement of 
the colonial view as to their rights and our duties is confided 
to the Legislative Councils of the Colonies. A good deal is often 
said as to the official majorities which exist in many of the 
smaller assemblies. But I do not think that the speeches of the 
youngest member of an unofficial minority, on a question affecting 
the welfare of the Colony, ever fail to receive due consideration 
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in Downing Street. The real and only difference between Aus- 
tralia and Barbados or St. Lucia is in the amount of ‘ more or 
less ’ control from home in each case. 

The large question which lies before Japan in regard to 
Formosa is how much of self-government she can give her Colony 
having regard to her own institutions, how much control the 
constitutional body she has created for herself will think it neces- 
sary to retain. One thing only is clear so far: that the answer 
must evolve itself very gradually. You cannot be in a hurry in 
colony-making. Little by little, measure by measure; here a 
little and there a little, as we were taught in the nursery, is the 
safest policy in the widest field of action that ever any went forth 
from the nursery to conquer. For Japan one false step would 
be a fatal blunder, and retracing it a difficult and dangerous 
process. ‘There are pitfalls innumerable in her way ; a thousand 
little crannies into which her steps may slip, a thousand blocks 
set in her path for stumbling, before she can attain to the summit 
of the new pinnacle she has set herself to climb. The position 
is @ curious one, if one takes the trouble to think; it goes back 
to the beginning of things once more. Japan found ample mate- 
rial for her eclecticism to work upon, when she set about framing 
a constitution for herself; she could dip into the constitutions of 
every country in the world and take what pleased her best. She 
now suddenly finds herself impelled forward along the path which 
other nations have trod with difficulty, along a way strewn with 
blood and treasure, and by force of circumstances she has ceased 
to be a nation and become an Empire. What will she do with it? 
is the question the world is asking itself. Will her eclecticism 
stand her in as good stead as it has done before? I have dealt 
only with the larger and more important subject on which suc- 
cessful colonial administration depends, the form of the constitu- 
tion, the framework of government into which other details have 
to be fitted. But there are an innumerable number of these 
details, smaller only by comparison, which must force themselves 
on the attention of a country newly embarked on the making of an 
over-sea dominion. They are questions of much complexity, but 
they do not excite much attention because many of them affect 
the individual rather than the State. The Japanese here have 
only two systems to choose from. The English, which treats 
the Colonies as independent entities, almost as independent 
nations ; and the continental, which treats them as component 
parts of the Mother Country. The important feature of our 
system which makes foreigners gaze at its results with 
astonishment, the maintenance within it of whole bodies 
of alien laws, as distinct from the recognition of native custom, 
is not likely in the circumstances to recur; and the trouble it 
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Aus- occasions—a trouble, be it observed, which from our point of view 
e or is cheerfully accepted—will not arise to vex the Japanese states- 
men. There is, however, a marked tendency to adopt in Formosa 
| to the English principle of letting the Colony fight its own battles, 
ony at least the financial ones ; of keeping its Treasury distinct from 
the the Imperial Treasury, and of insisting that all necessary steps 
ces- should be taken to pay its own way. I think I am right in saying 
wer that the adoption of this healthy principle has already worked 
7 in for the good of the Colony and of Japan. The financial chaos that 
ea reigned in 1895 has gradually given place to order, and the heavy 
the subsidies which had to be furnished in the early years, amounting 
rth to nearly seven million yen in 1896, have gradually dwindled, so 
uld that the amount in 1904 was no more than 700,000 yen, and from 
ous that year have entirely disappeared. The total amount advanced 
ind does not exceed thirty million yen. The principle has been 
cks applied to the public debt, which now amounts to 33,000,000 yen, 
nit a large proportion of which has been spent on roads and railways. 
ion It is charged on the Formosan revenues, Japan accepting respon- 
ck sibility in respect of it. 
te- So much for the government and the sinews of government. 
ng I pass to the details to which I referred just now, and in dealing 
of with them I shall guard myself from being too technical, for they 
he enter the domain of law. The logical consequence of the ‘ in- 
ch dependent country ’ theory has led to each British Colony being 
th treated as if it were a foreign country in every detail. The simile 
ed of the fasces has been employed over and over again, and it is aptly 
t? descriptive of the British Empire. The Colonies are as distinct 
in as the individual rods in the bundle, and the essential character of 
It each is maintained by the preservation of its own laws, and the 
c ! power to legislate for its own affairs. And we are logical to the 
fi extreme, pressing our theory home to the fullest extent. We have 
re an old doctrine that the King’s writ does not run beyond the 
a seas. Now the ‘seas’ might well be interpreted to mean the 
‘a oceans which lap the Empire’s shores. There is nothing in- 
D herently impossible or constitutionally wrong in the idea that 
it the King’s writ should run throughout the Empire. But from 
t our point of view it would be in contradiction to the ‘ indepen- 
bs dent country ’ theory ; and so we have interpreted the ‘seas’ to 
. be the seas of the kingdom only, and have applied the doctrine 
t to each individual Colony. Even in the case of the United 
t Kingdom the same rule obtains, though here a certain welding 
‘ process has been adopted, in order to mitigate some of its incon- 
} veniences. Now the practical consequence of this is that suitors 
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in the Colonies are out of the jurisdiction of the English Courts ; 
not only can defendants not be reached by writs of summons in 


the ordinary way, but writs of execution are similarly limited in 
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effect ; and judgments given in one part of the dominions might, 
for all the inherent power of them in any other part, have been 
given in a foreign country. It must not be supposed that there 
is in this any reflection on the integrity of the Colonial Courts, 
for the rule holds good with regard to an English judgment in the 
Colonies. And turning to the criminal law, prison bars, like 
the law of which they are the sanction, are not Imperial, but 
local, to each part of the Empire in which they are. A criminal 
is, in theory, free beyond the territorial waters. If a swimmer 
were arrested in St. George’s Channel for a burglary committed in 
London, the solemn conclave of the Court of Crown Cases Reserved 
would have laid before it questions of as grave import and difficulty 
as those raised by the celebrated ‘ Franconia case.’ The English 
aeroplanist of the future will raise further legal conundrums, and 
the law of the high air will outrival in complexity the law of the 
deep sea. 

I suppose that these curious questions, which have exercised 
the acutest intellects of Bench and Bar, are the peculiar product 
of our genius; some of them, such as those raised by fugitive 
offenders, have been successfully grappled with; many others, 
notably that of the civil writ and the judgments of the Courts, 
have been studied, but are still very much at a loose end. There is a 
whole chapter, and a very long one, of ‘ Private International Law,’ 
specially devoted to the ‘ Conflict of Laws’ of the Empire. Now, 
when he hears of the maze in which our Imperial law is hidden, 
the foreigner simply stands aghast ; he understands nothing of it ; 
it is for him another illustration of his favourite maxim, ‘ Que ces 
Anglais sont dréles!’ And he will shrug his shoulders still higher 
when he hears that the conflict extends to civil rights of contract 
and of tort, that in its evil influence on bankruptcy it hinders 
commerce, that it affects the property of the individual in succes- 
sions, and his domestic ties in marriage and divorce ; that there 
is hardly any phase of civil or commercial life that is not seriously 
influenced by it. And yet I would not change the basic principle 
on which this confusion rests if I could. That many things could 
be made smoother, and in the slow process of the years may be, 
is another question ; but much of it is inevitable, and is the legiti- 
mate product of the independence which we so diligently foster. 
The roots go deep down into the history of the Empire, and 
nothing which might in any way touch or shake those roots must 
be done. Speaking with many years of colonial official work, 
T have no hesitation in saying that it is this independence of 
action, this fending and fighting in one’s own sphere of influence 
for the well-being of the hundred thousand or so of human beings 
committed to our care, which makes colonial life and work worthy 
of a man’s best energies. 
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But in every detail, in every particular, the continental method 
of governing Colonies differs from ours; they are just outlying 
fragments of the Empire, like that little uttermost bit of England 
in the north which is marked on our maps as ‘ part of Durham.’ 
Hence these consequences. A fugitive from justice, French or 
German, finds no haven of refuge in the Colonies, and this with- 
out the necessity of a Fugitive Offenders Act. A summons from the 
Courts of Paris can be served on a defendant in Saigon almost as a 
matter of course ; a judgment of the Courts of Berlin may be, by 
the simplest process, made executory in Tsingtau. This system, 
though it does not accord with our own, has many virtues to com- 
mend it, and it is Imperial in its conception; the details of 
it, uninteresting though they may be to the layman, cannot be 
overlooked by a new country creating an over-sea dominion, and 
are @ very important part of the problem which now faces Japan. 
She will have to choose between the two systems. It is early 
days as yet for prophecy ; but there seem to be signs that she will, 
as her manner is, choose the best of each ; and perchance, if only 
the critics will allow her to go peacefully on her way, she may 
in the years to come give to the world a model of perfect colonial 


administration. 
F. T. Praaort. 
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RACIAL FEELING IN INDIA 


No problem in India has, in these times, given more genuine cause 
for anxiety and disquietude than that occasioned by the growth 
of a spirit which, setting aside all concrete issues and contro- 
versies, has developed into a mere antagonism of race; nor can 
it for a moment be doubted that this is what is actually occurring 
in certain parts of India to-day. One of the most significant 
points about the anarchical movement in that country has been 
the absence, to all outward view, of any other consideration than 
this ; the victims selected from amongst English officials having 
been, in nearly every case, men conspicuous for precisely those 
qualities which, one would have thought, might have saved them 
even from the attacks of a murderous fanaticism—men who, in 
their general conception of their duties and in their relations with 
Indians, stood for the highest and most generous traditions of 
their race. And this gloomy and disturbing thought must have 
been particularly borne in upon many by a deed which—to select 
only one instance—is under trial at this moment in Bombay. The 
late Mr. A. M. T. Jackson, of the Bombay Civil Service, belonged, 
from every point of view, to a class which, as everybody hoped, 
was peculiarly fitted to guide affairs through the present somewhat 
acute crisis to a satisfactory and progressive settlement. This is 
a class which is slowly becoming more numerous every year, and 
which comprises all the best English thought in connection with 
India; a class, namely, which while fully alive to its responsi- 
bilities, is yet capable of adaptation to a changing environment, 
starts with no congenital antipathy to India or the Indian people, 
but rather seeks to make itself acquainted with all that is best, 
most interesting, and most deserving of sympathy in both, and 
looks upon Indian aspirations as a natural and healthy growth 
which, although the process be one of infinite difficulty and com- 
plexity, must needs be fostered, encouraged, and guided towards 
an ultimate realisation by those in whose hands the destinies of 
the country have been placed. To this class, it may be said, 
belongs every Englishman, official or unofficial, who has a higher 
conception of the duties of Empire than that of mere dominance 
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or exploitation, and who recognises that, in the last resort, the 
truest tribute to British rule will be the progress, prosperity, 
and happiness of the India which Englishmen have helped to 
build up. 

If, then, this class is to be rejected by the consciousness of 
India, and if those who belong to it are to be considered enemies 
of the country, it must be confessed that there remains obviously 
no hope of ever arriving at a settlement of current problems. The 
two races must drift further and further into antagonism and the 
future of India is one to which no man, who is temperamentally 
opposed to everything like racial feeling and to a reign of force and 
violence, can look forward without the deepest apprehension and 
a feeling of keen disappointment that, after so many decades, 
things should have come to this. Liberalism becomes mere 
weakness, and the whole controversy descends to a primitive and 
uninspiring level. Still worse, perhaps, for many—all the hopes 
which they had entertained of the Indian people, their confidence 
in the purity of Indian ideals, and their sympathy for the birth- 
pangs of a nation in the making, have reluctantly to be given up. 
Their vision of ordered progress and emancipation, of increasing 
co-operation and of mutual respect and goodwill, is shattered, and 
only the dreariest of actualities takes its place. 

Such, it must be assumed, were the feelings of many when 
they read about the outrage referred to above ; and especially of 
those who had known anything personally of its victim and of the 
way in which, throughout his career, he had set himself to the 
accomplishment of his duties. The mere fact that the deceased 
officer was held in the highest respect by all classes of people and 
was genuinely liked by all who had occasion to have dealings with 
him, caused his death, at the hands of an Indian, to come as a 
peculiar shock and to have about it a sinister suggestion 
heightened by the known facts of his efficiency and popularity. 

In circumstances like these, optimism of any kind becomes 
truly difficult. So difficult, in fact, does it become that it is only 
by a conscious effort that the mind can be restrained from falling 
into an attitude which, if it ever became general, would be fatal 
to all hope of progress and amelioration in connection with Indian 
affairs. And it is precisely because of this great danger—the greater 
because it is so natural—that I wish, in the following few pages, 
to emphasise another aspect of things which, under existing con- 
ditions, may tend to pass almost unnoticed ; to refer, that is, not 
to what in these times makes for pessimism but to what, to the 
careful and impartial observer, gives cause for confidence and 
hope. And in this we shall be guided purely by personal observa- 
tion and experience, well knowing that, in all things connected 
with India, it is impossible to make absolute statements or to pass 
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outside the limited area of life and thought in which one happens 
to have been placed. 

Speaking generally, the great danger of the present time lies 
precisely in the esmount of apparently conclusive evidence, 
afforded by certain recent developments, of the existence in India 
of a widely spread and wholly unreasoning racial hatred, the 
natural expression of which is in crime and outrage. That such 
a feeling exists in certain places cannot be denied. Nor can it be 
denied, as has already been said, that it constitutes the gravest of 
all dangers in India and that, if it continue to develop, it must 
render the problem of that country quite insoluble. 

But it would be a profound injustice to the Indian people, as a 
whole, to assume that such a feeling is either natural to the Indian 
temperament or is in any way representative of the consciousness 
of the race. The experience of Englishmen in India is sufficient 
to prove the opposite. No man can be for long in that country 
without noting the remarkable absence of insistence upon 
elemental considerations of race ; and that these should have come 
into prominence of late with a certain section of Indian thought 
must be taken rather as a complete subversion of the normal 
condition of things than as indicative in any way either of the 
general Indian attitude or of the probable future developments of 
the problem of India. And it becomes more than ever necessary 
to insist upon this in view of the fact that amongst those un- 
acquainted with India everything has tended of late to generate 
another opinion. 

Such an opinion, though perfectly natural in the circum- 
stances, cannot but do harm, in so far as it does injustice ; and for 
this reason it should be guarded against. For the justice required 
of the Englishman in connexion with India is not merely a matter 
of the mechanical justice of the law courts. It is rather a general 
justice of attitude in all things. And one aspect of this will 
consist in a careful discrimination between good and bad and an 
avoidance of generalised condemnations. This is perhaps easier 
for those in actual contact with Indian affairs. But it is by no 
means easy for those at a distance. The kind of hasty generalisa- 
tion referred to is natural in view of the absence, amongst English 
people in general, of any detailed knowledge about India, its 
people, and its problems ; and it is more readily made in proportion 
to that ignorance. There can be little doubt, indeed, that the 
majority of home-dwelling English people, when they think of 
India, have their thoughts unconsciously coloured by vague 
memories of the Mutiny and, in these latter days, by the kind 
of things in which the daily Press finds, apparently, the only items 
of Indian news worth reporting. We live in an age when 
sensation and striking interest are the qualities chiefly demanded 
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of our newspapers. And so it has come about that whatever there 
is of anarchy or sedition in our Indian Empire is duly reported, 
while nearly everything else is left out of account. The result of this 
has been undoubtedly that the intellectual and emotional contact 
of England with India has in recent years been narrowed down to 
the finest point—and that point of such a nature as is scarcely 
likely to promote feelings of friendliness or goodwill towards 
Indians as a race. This in turn sets up as time goes on an 
altogether unfortunate thought-atmosphere, which enters per- 
ceptibly into most discussions of Indian affairs. The new spirit 
in India is too often accepted at its lowest valuation and comes to 
be thought of, at a distance, merely as the artificial agitation of a 
few selfish and designing men, and as having nothing to do with 
a genuine patriotism or with a real awakening of the higher 
qualities of the Indian nature. Thus every further development 
of the movement tends only to increase the feeling of antipathy 
and resentment towards it. If it has to be met, and if those who 
are in first-hand contact with it accept it in a more liberal spirit, 
such action hardly ever carries with it the emotional assent of the 
majority of people at home. It is at best looked upon as a kind of 
disagreeable necessity, as something dictated by policy rather 
than by a genuine liberalism: and if, in the midst of all this, 
something occurs, like one or two recent happenings, to reconfirm 
an already existing apprehension and dislike, there follows almost 
inevitably a strong revulsion of feeling right away from any line 
of progress and adaptation which might suggest itself to respon- 
sible persons in India as right and necessary. 

Now a feeling like this, however excusable it may be, has an 
unfortunate result. It is noted in India and comes to be accepted 
by large numbers of educated Indians as the representative feeling 
of the race. And this in turn gives rise to a conviction, which has 
produced half the Extremism that there is in India—the con- 
viction namely that English opinion as a whole is out of sympathy 
with Indian ideals, is incapable either of understanding them or 
of giving them a fair hearing, and so is a factor from which 
nothing is to be hoped. From this emerges the belief that the 
only course open to Indians is that of pressure and agitation ; and 
out of the latter is rapidly generated that friction which, in some 
cases, has developed into an irreconcilable race-hatred. The 
objectifications of such a hatred tend in due course to strengthen 
the original feeling, upon which they are largely a reaction ; and 
so things go on from bad to worse, causes generating effects, and 
these effects reconfirming the causes. 

The history of the Indian movement has been to an appreciable 
extent of this nature. Suspicion has bred suspicion, hasty 
judgments have produced hasty judgments, and in this way things 
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have in many places arrived at a purely artificial state of com- 
plication which has little to do either with the English or the 
Indian character as they really are. And the true problem of the 
future must consist in gradually unravelling this tangled skein and 
reducing things to a condition of normal and natural simplicity. 

One way of doing this is certainly to turn the attention to what 
is best rather than what is worst in India. Instead of sporadic 
outrages we should note rather the remarkable racial tolerance 
shown for so long by the people of India, the spirit of friendliness 
and hospitality which an Englishman may everywhere meet in 
that country, and the ready allowances made for the many funda- 
mental differences of habit, temperament, and outlook upon life 
which separate the European from the Oriental. We should, 
moreover, note, and give due acknowledgment to, the growing 
spirit of unselfishness and public service, the high ideals and the 
honest self-criticism and efforts at internal reform, which are, all 
over India to-day, among the accompaniments of the new move- 
ment ; and we should not be blind to the many difficulties which a 
people uneducated in self-help must necessarily feel when it is, 
of a sudden, stirred with a host of new instincts and is irresistibly 
compelled to formulate its whole being anew. To judge in this 
way is no mere sentimentalism : it is rather an essential condition 
of justice. For of the two opposite types of judgment the kindlier 
and more human is far more likely to approach nearer to the truth. 

It confirms, moreover, the experience of those who have been 
in the closest touch with Indian thought and feeling. It is the 
opinion of not a few men who possess such experience that the 
existing racial feeling in India is, except in a definite class of cases, 
due to accidental and contributory causes rather than to any deep- 
seated antipathy to the Englishman as such ; that it arises, that 
is to say, out of a conflict of another kind and is not the cause of 
this conflict ; and that as this controversy finds settlement the 
racial tension which accompanied it will naturally disappear. 
That this is a point of enormous importance is clear at once, for 
were considerations of mere race at any time to become of primary 
weight, the problem could obviously never find solution. 

Anyone who has taken the trouble to ascertain the attitude of 
educated Indians towards the problems of the times will, we 
think, have discovered that there are certain fundamental diffi- 
culties which are responsible for much of the ill-feeling which 
exists to-day. Some of these are circumstant‘al, others are psycho- 
logical. Taken together, they account for many of the misunder- 
standings and many of the harsh and hasty judgments which have 
of late been not infrequent on both sides. They are concerned not 
so much with actual political controversies as with the atmosphere 
in which those controversies have at present to be worked out, 
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and so, in connection with a problem which is so largely psycho- 
logical, are worth considering. 

Racial feeling, it may be said, is, in many of the forms in which 
it has grown up in India to-day, largely the product of one or other 
of the following circumstances, for which no particular race or 
party but the general disposition of things in that country is 
responsible. 

In the first place, there can be no doubt that on the Indian side 
a regular thought-structure has, owing to the very nature of the 
case, been allowed to build itself up during the past decade or so, 
and that this, so long as it remain, must continue to dominate a 
large class of minds. It is within this emotional and intellectual 
atmosphere that great numbers of educated Indians habitually 
dwell. It is due simply to the fact that the educated classes, 
being naturally on the side of change and development, have 
insensibly come to range themselves in a kind of general opposi- 
tion, not in the first instance malignant or in any way racial, but 
similar to that which one party in conventional political life 
adopts towards the party in power. Out of this very normal 
condition of things, however, has developed a psychological result 
altogether out of proportion to the original design. For this 
solidified opposition has led to the almost exclusive insistence in 
the Indian political Press upon the mistakes, shortcomings, and 
inequalities of British rule. Nine out of ten Indians only read 
their own newspapers, and consequently nine out of ten have this 
side of the matter habitually presented tothem. The other aspect 
tends to remain in the shade, the presumption being, one must 
suppose, that an opposition does not wish to weaken its cause 
by emphasising the virtues of the other side, no matter how 
striking or how numerous these may be. It is not its business ; its 
own task being to criticise and to promote the cause of change. 
It is true that in many Indian newspapers we find a remarkable 
fairness of outlook and an impartial discussion of current contro- 
versies. But such papers appeal rather to the more thoughtful 
and intellectual of Indian readers and do not exercise or attempt 
any kind of emotional appeal. So far as the student population 
are concerned, and so far (in a larger sphere) as touches the growing 
idealism of India in these times, it may be safely hazarded that 
the view of contemporary problems which is day by day, or week 
by week, presented to them is exclusively that of a recognised 
opposition. And in this way, not unnaturally, has grown up and 
developed what we may call a ‘ generalised judgment’ of the 
whole relationship between England and India, most unflattering 
to the former and calculated in course of time to inspire somewhat 
bitter and resentful feelings. 

Now, to anyone who has been in contact with educated 
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India in these times, one fact becomes speedily apparent in 
connexion with this—and it is a fact of the profoundest impor- 
tance. It is soon seen by experience that this opposition has little 
reference to the concrete Englishman or to the concrete relation- 
ship between the races. Bring the extremist writer and the 
official Englishman into personal contact, enable them to meet, 
substitute a human relationship for an abstract relationship, and, 
if things are at all normal, they will get on admirably together 
and possibly become the best of friends. It is the abstract 
relationship, the abstract Englishman, that are detestable to 
many Indians in these days. It is the idea of British rule, as 
contrasted with and opposed to the idea of self-government, which 
makes the aspiring Indian patriot the enemy of the former. 

And here two facts must be remembered. The first is that the 
Indian mind is naturally deductive. It thinks normally from 
universals to particulars, from the ideal to the concrete ; and so 
when, owing to a variety of contributory circumstances, the 
Indian consciousness has become revitalised, it has been 
quickened, so to speak, at the ideal end. What has happened in 
India has not been a gradual inductive widening out from smaller 
to greater—that formula of steady progress which the English 
mind has always set up for the country—but rather the awakening 
of an ideal in India, stupendous in its implications and carrying 
with it all the idealism, the romanticism, and the psychological 
cravings of an intensely idealistic race. This is a phenomenon 
which those who have studied Indian thought, and particularly the 
spiritual and philosophical thought of the race, might have pre- 
dicted. All through history the Indian mind has tackled the 
problem of life deductively. The sages of the past saw intuitively, 
and then applied what they saw; the ancient Aryan polity, with 
its elaborately worked out metaphysical reference, being a striking 
and familiar instance of this. This directivity of mind is, 
perhaps, a quality peculiar to Asiatic, as opposed to European, 
thought ; and in all questions connected with the mutual relation- 
ship and reciprocal influence of East and West is one of basic 
importance. In the case of the Indian ideal, it is at the root of 
many apparent puzzles and contradictions ; and those who wish 
to understand exactly how the awakened consciousness in India 
is working in these times, will obtain a clearer insight into the 
whole dualism of England and India if they realise that, whereas 
the Western mind considers the whole problem of the country 
inductively, the Eastern mind, as a rule—and especially where the 
new idealism is keenest—starts with its large ideal; and the 
problem becomes for it that of bringing the ideal down into 
actualisation amid the apparently antagonistic conditions of 
to-day. 
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The main point, however, is that, having started at this end, 
the Indian political consciousness is still in a large measure in the 
region of ideals. Its emphasis, from the point of view of con- 
structive development, is, normally, rather on the end to be 
achieved, the abstract India of its dreams, than on the steps— 
slow, it may be, practical and pedestrian—which are logically 
necessary for its achievement. And consequently there is, just 
now, every reason for the abstract Englishman, or for British rule 
in the abstract, to be given a reality and an importance which they 
do not deserve ; and, while this lasts, the period of violent anta- 
gonism, on the plane of ideas, and of a fundamental incompati- 
bility between two contrary propositions—British rule and Indian 
autonomy—cannot but continue. The only way in which these 
logical opposites could possibly be resolved would be by reducing 
the whole problem to actualities—setting concrete Englishmen to 
work it out with concrete Indians and to deal with every question, 
as it arose, as man to man, and not as ‘ entity ’ to ‘ entity.’ 

And this brings us directly to our second fact. That is that, 
unfortunately, the whole disposition of things on the other side— 
as they are in India to-day—is directly opposed to any such purely 
human dealings. So rapidly and irresistibly has our system of 
government developed that it has absorbed and drawn up into 
itself all that warm and vital humanity which belonged to an 
earlier condition of things. We have come to speak in abstrac- 
tions—‘ the Government thinks,’ ‘ the Governor-in-Council is of 
opinion that,’ ‘ the Decentralisation Commission holds that,’ and 
so forth. Even individual officers tend to become in some degree 
automatic, reflecting the views or the policy of the impersonal 
mechanism to which they belong. And one effect of this has 
been, as we say, to throw every problem and every controversial 
issue right up into the region of ideas. It becomes a ‘ paper’ 
problem, a thing to be generalised about, a subject of ideal anta- 
gonisms; and ideal: antagonisms are, of all things, the most 
dangerous and the most likely, if projected into action, to give 
birth to actions coloured by all the intensity and the extravagance 
of the region to which they belong. Half of the difficulties in 
India to-day arise from the fact that ideas, on either side, are 
forced to remain ideas, without being subjected to that reconciling 
and harmonising process which ensues upon their being brought 
down to the humbler plane of practice. So much for one of the 
causes of estrangement. 

Another cause is simple. And that is the lack of personal 
contact between the races. As things are, it is but one English- 
man out of a hundred who has anything in the way of personal 
and intimate dealings with the people of the country. He may 
see many Indians in the course of his work or his business, he may 
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attend functions at which large numbers of either race are 
gathered together, and of course his daily life brings him into con- 
tact with certain of the menial classes. But a genuine intercourse 
is so rare that it is very often stated to be impossible—a fact, how- 
ever, which there are quite sufficient instances to disprove. There 
are English people in India to-day who have so far broken through 
this negative convention that they find an entirely new world 
opening around them—a world of new interests and experiences 
and of many pleasures from which the exclusionist is entirely shut 
off. They begin to see what India might be, were this more com- 
monly done ; what possibilities of co-operation and rapid progress 
would open out; and how many problems would become easy of 
solution which are now almost insuperably difficult. 

Circumstances, hard work, club life, marriage, racial modes of 
amusement and relaxation—all these have much to do with the 
rarity of personal intercourse. There are other causes, however, 
of a more psychological nature which have equally much to do 
with it. And of these causes one can only say, very seriously, 
that—so long as they exist—the Indian problem must for ever 
remain a problem ; racial feeling must continue to paralyse every 
effort at solution; and manifestations of that feeling must con- 
tinue, in one shape or another, to occur and to confound the whole 
issue by an appeal to motives and impulses which really lie quite 
outside it. 

This is a genuine problem, and it has been becoming more and 
more so as the years have gone on. It is, in many ways, the 
ultimate problem of India. Solve it, and the other will auto- 
matically solve itself. Allow a wave of purely human friendliness 
and confidence to pass through the country, and it will wash 
away most of these acrimonies and fears and suspicions which have 
gone so far to produce a strained and unhealthy atmosphere in 
these times. 

In this connexion we speak purely from what we have seen of 
the experience of men and women who have recognised and made 
use of the great openings for a development of human interest 
which life in India so abundantly offers. It invariably happens 
with such persons that they acquire an affection and a feeling 
for the country and its people which, in some cases, rises to @ 
peculiar degree of intensity. There can be little doubt that India, 
thus seen, comes to take hold of a man and to grip his heart and 
sympathies in a way which few who have not had the experience 
can understand. And the reason seems to be—quite simply—that 
such persons see all that is best in the Indian nature. They 
unlock a door which otherwise remains perpetually closed. 
Almost unconsciously, perhaps, they discover a source of warm 
feeling and friendliness which. in the dehumanised and de- 
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personalised surroundings of to-day, is often frozen at its fount. 
They come to see that beneath the externals of Indian life, behind 
its surface strangeness and remoteness, lies an intensely human 
heart, eager for friendship and sympathy and abundantly grateful 
when it finds them. Such a heart needs the right surroundings 
in order to beat freely ; and the very readiness of the response, so 
often proved by those who have tried, seems to show that an 
atmosphere of this kind is one for which the Indian nature im- 
peratively craves ; that, in order to be itself, it needs the oxygen 
of confidence and love. The question has, we think, seldom been 
raised, with regard to the British régime in India, whether, in 
spite of a thousand practical benefits, it has not well nigh neu- 
tralised all these by its negation of the purely human element in 
the life of the country ; and whether, by starving the Indian soul, 
it has not raised up for itself a multitude of problems which a 
mutual freedom of thought and sentiment might, of itself, 
have solved before they arose. Nor, we think, has it ever been 
suggested that perhaps, through this repression of a natural im- 
pulse, it may all along have been thrusting back into itself an 
instinct of expansion which was bound sooner or later to break 
loose in some form or another, and most likely in a form quite 
different from that which it would have taken under more natural 
circumstances. The very impersonality of our régime in India 
has given to the latter a coldness, a hardness, and an impassivity 
which, in themselves, and quite apart from any special causes or 
grievances, would be enough to render it unpalatable to a people 
who, from time immemorial, have always looked upon the bond 
between ruler and ruled as an intensely personal bond. 

No insistence, indeed, can be too strong upon the importance 
of the personal element in everything which has to do with Indian 
life. If this be absent, then all things go wrong. Suspicions and 
unkind feelings are generated. False motives are attributed and 
believed. Nothing appears quite as it is or as it is intended to 
be. And particularly with a people of quick imagination, vast struc- 
tures of thought, built on surmise and inference, spring up and, 
having sprung, take a deal of undoing before they can be removed. 

It has been the lot of the writer to have seen something of, 
perhaps, the only surroundings in which, apart from private and 
individual enterprise, an Englishman can still come into close and 
familiar contact with the Indian nature. Life in an Indian 
college has, or should have, this advantage—that it brings the 
English teacher and his Indian pupils into a healthy, natural, and 
spontaneous relationship which enables them to understand one 
another and to become friends. Moreover, the whole character 
of the work is one which encourages intimacy and which affords 
ample opportunities for psychological study. 
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As a result of such an experience it can honestly be said that 
no life could be pleasanter or more free from jarring influences 
than that spent amongst young Indians under such conditions. 
Many difficulties and misunderstandings seem here to disappear 
which, in the outer world, often consolidate into problems of 
apparently hopeless complexity. Not only can a teacher meet his 
students on the common ground of studies, but the games and the 
manifold interests of college life provide almost continual occa- 
sions for co-operation and friendly feeling. Particularly instruc- 
tive are the chances thus afforded of learning something of the 
Indian reaction upon life, of the hopes and ideals of the young in 
these times, and of the difficulties and troubles with which, for a 
variety of reasons, the young Indian life is so often beset. To 
the English world in India such things as the joint-family system, 
as plague, and high prices, and so forth, which mean so much to 
the educated Indian, are something far away and removed from 
the immediate centre of life and interest. But to the young 
Indian who has a family of six or seven—aunts, cousins, mother, 
sisters, younger brothers—to support by his own unaided efforts, 
who has to sit for his all-important examination with, perhaps, 
one of his family dying of plague at home, and who has to look 
forward to the rush for appointments and the consequent delays 
and disappointments which that rush so often brings with it, these 
things are matters of the nearest and most troubling importance. 
An English educationist sees much of this side of Indian life ; and 
so, perhaps for that reason, he is often tempted to be charitable 
where it is easy outside to fall into somewhat harsher judg- 
ments. He sees, moreover, the kind of soil in which all these 
new ideals, these bursting hopes and aspirations, have sprung up 
in recent times; and he finds himself watching, with no little 
sympathy, that inevitable struggle between the ideal and the 
actual which is and must be particularly keen and trying in the 
case of a temperament so readily touched by ideals, and so im- 
patient to mount as that of the young Indian. Nor can he fail 
to see, also, the inherent dangers of such a temperament—that 
high tension of spirit which, if touched with kindliness and sym- 
pathy, may produce the most splendid results, but which, if in- 
fected with hatred, may well produce an extravagance of hatred 
which would be impossible for a duller and less susceptible type. 
For the keynote of the Indian character, and especially of the 
Hindu character, is its fundamental and essential idealism. Its 
virtues and its faults are alike those of the idealist. Unless it be 
stimulated by an ideal it is only too often inert, careless, tem- 
peramentally supine, floating dully and dreamily through life, 
fitted only for routine work and incapable, for the most part, of 
enterprise or originality. But if once that inner centre has been 
stimulated which responds to an ideal, it becomes capable of 
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peculiar self-abandonment: a new vitality pours into it, and 
hidden potentialities come to the surface: the whole nature is 
rendered suddenly dynamic. When this occurs, it depends largely 
on accidental circumstances whether all this newly acquired force 
be poured into channels of love and service or into those of hatred 
and violence. The energy behind is the same. Only its mani- 
festations differ in the one case or the other. 

What has just been said might, in fact, almost serve as a 
formula to apply. to a large part of the racial feeling in India. 
A careful psychological study would probably reveal that, in nine 
cases out of ten, such a feeling is due in its ultimate analysis 
merely to intense aspiration and not to a genuine racial dislike. 
It is not the Englishman as such, but the Englishman in relation 
to the Indian ideal, who is the object of this sentiment ; and the 
problem resolves itself merely into one of a gradual adaptation, 
which time and necessity alone must, quite apart from anything 
else, combine eventually to bring about. It is too seldom remem- 
bered that the new spirit in India is only a few years old, and that, 
with the very first moment of its appearance, a totally new 
philosophy of the relationship between the two countries had im- 
peratively to be learnt. That the Indian demand upon the British 
psychology and temperament should, in the first rush of an 
awakened idealism, have gone in excess of the former’s native 
adaptability and capacity for change, and of the possibilities 
inherent in circumstances themselves, is hardly to be wondered at. 
But this is a situation which the passage of time must necessarily 
readjust, and which it is fast readjusting to-day. Perhaps the 
most remarkable feature of the past ten years has been the subtle 
change in the general attitude of thinking Englishmen towards 
the country—a change so far-reaching, yet withal so silent in its 
operations, that it has within a few years brought the whole 
problem into an entirely different category. And those who have 
observed this change cannot but anticipate that the racial tension 
at present existing in certain places will, as this continues, before 
long be largely relaxed. For it is only rarely in India that one 
comes across an antagonism so stubborn or so deeply rooted as to 
withstand a genuine sympathy or an earnest desire, whether on 
the part of official or unofficial Englishmen, to benefit the country 
or the people. A gradual humanising of the conditions at present 
existing in the country, the infusion in an ever greater degree of 
the personal element, and the acceptance of every opportunity 
of co-operation, whether in matters of State or in other depart- 
ments of life—above all, a gradual opening of the mind to 
all that is best in the Indian nature, to the fund of pure and 
generous emotion and the high idealism which may be found 
abundantly by those who go even a little out of their way to seek 
it, and which, as it is recognised and appreciated, will come more 
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and more to the surface—these are really the means by which, in 
a very short time, a totally different atmosphere would be created 
, in India. And, in order to bring about a consummation so 
desirable, it is unwise, as we remarked in an earlier place, to con- 
centrate too much attention on certain of the darker features of the 
unrest. As offences against law and order, these have to be dealt 
with as a matter of course. But only harm can result from dwell- 
ing on them in thought, or making them the subject of emotional 
judgments about India or her people. For, even more imme- 
diately important than the Indian problem itself is the securing 
of conditions in which that problem may be worked out ; and the 
first of such necessary conditions must be the absence of all ill- 
considered or sweeping judgments, whether on the one side or the 
other. 

One peculiar advantage, perhaps, which an educational 
experience provides is the practical evidence of the possibility of 
transcending such considerations in India. The writer, as he 
looks back, can recall a thousand instances of the kind ; and it is 
probable that the experience of others would be the same. To 
select only one small example, he recollects that at a certain 
college of his acquaintance the English Principal happened to be 
taken seriously ill and was compelled to lie in bed, practically 
helpless, for many weeks. During all that time he was nursed, 
night and day, by relays of students, who voluntarily took upon 
themselves this very self-sacrificing task, in spite of the fact that 
it meant giving up hours of recreation and of sleep. 

Nor is this a solitary instance. Many have found, both 
official and unofficial, how much genuine kindliness and simple 
goodwill are to be met with all over India. This, when it is 
given, should not be received as a right paid to a race of superior 
beings. It should be accepted and returned on its own human 
level. Such community of heart, if it could only be secured, 
would solve many problems, for the simple reason that it would 
provide the atmosphere in which alone problems can be solved. 
So long as it is absent even the simplest problem must remain 
insoluble. Once make it possible, and not only a new situation 
is set up, but a whole host of new possibilities for the future 
appear. And one of the things which would then be discovered 
is, we think—as all which we have seen has forced us to think— 
that racial feeling in India, where it is found among the Indian 
people, is in an appreciable number of cases something secondary 
and derivative, not original or instinctive. It is due very often to 
accidental and particular causes, to circumstantial impressions and 
judgments, to the heat of controversy, or to the conflict between 
ideals and the conditions through which they have to seek self- 
realisation—not to a natural predisposition towards such feelings 
in the Indian nature. The whole history of the past fifty years 
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has shown how absent such feelings have been from the normal 
Indian attitude towards Englishmen as a race. If, in the last 
decade, they have broken out in places—even if, in some cases, 
they have led to horrible and fanatical crimes—we should not, on 
that account, be tempted to generalise too hastily. Psychologi- 
cally speaking, India is passing through a very difficult time. New 
forces are playing through her, for which she is not herself respon- 
sible, and which, very often, she has not yet learnt either to com- 
prehend very clearly or to assimilate and use. The idealism of the 
race has been revitalised, and all this idealism is struggling to find 
outlets for itself. And so every element of difficulty, of obstruc- 
tion, of inadaptability, has been thrown of a sudden into high 
relief. The desperate efforts at self-adjustment, of fitting itself to 
the new environment which is already beginning to open out 
before it, must continue for a while. Eventually both sides must 
fall together into the lines of progress and advancement and the 
real constructive movement must begin. That movement could 
not begin earlier, since it needed, both for its initial impulse and 
for its carrying on, the awakening of that inner spirit, or force, 
in the Indian nature, which alone could set it going and help it 
towards its accomplishment. At present this force is still engaged 
in ‘finding’ itself. It is entangled in many difficulties, and has 
not, in some places, seen its way out. So long as this entangle- 
ment continues there must needs be something of friction and 
antagonism; but this, we sincerely hope and believe, will 
ultimately pass away, and will yield place to a period of co- 
operation and progress. And such a consummation may even 
now be immensely accelerated by checking unkind suspicions, by 
refusing to generalise hastily on a few facts, and by an effort, on 
both sides, to see the good rather than the ill. 

Wehave concentrated our attention on this aspectof the matter 
simply because it seems to us to be one of paramount importance. 
We know that recent occurrences will have aroused very strong 
and very bitter feelings, and that such feelings are, in the circum- 
stances, perfectly natural and excusable. But it is precisely here 
that the danger lies, of condemning a whole people for the sins of 
a few, and of so being, even though unconsciously, unjust. More- 
over, experience has shown how deeply, very often, such in- 
justice is felt, and to what an estrangement of feeling it not 
infrequently leads. It is for these reasons, therefore, and because 
circumstances have enabled him to see something of another side 
of the Indian nature, that the writer has thought it worth while to 
emphasise a different aspect of things at a time when many will, 
undoubtedly, be feeling disgusted and embittered, and inclined, 
perhaps, to be indignant against the Indian people as a whole. 


E. A. WopEHOUSE. 
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SHAKESPEARE AS A TEACHER 


THE thesis I wish to maintain in this paper, that Shakespeare has 
teaching to offer about human life which can most simply be 
described as spiritual, is one that may arouse objection from two 
opposite quarters. On the one hand, there are people who would 
say, ‘ Shakespeare was a playwright, and, what is more, a play- 
actor ; where is the sense of speaking about him asateacher? Let 
us keep things in their proper places.’ On the other hand, it may 
be said, ‘ Shakespeare was a dramatist, and the drama is an art; 
and art has nothing to do with religion, or even with morality; 
and Shakespeare was far too great an artist to care about teaching. 
He was content to hold up the mirror to nature.’ Let me, then, 
preface what I have to say by a few remarks on these opposing 
points of view. 

First, what is the real ground of the Puritan horror of the 
drama? It would seem to be that drama depends for its existence 
upon the representation of passion, and the passions represented 
on a good many stages have, as a matter of fact, been immoral. 
There are plays of Beaumont and Fletcher which would justify 
the severest Puritan strictures : and the plays of the Restoration 
stage are now, for the most part, unreadable. The passion most 
easily delineated is the passion of love ; and the temptation always 
is. to make the situation striking by making it abnormal. Now, 
Shakespeare had no need to guard against this temptation, 
because the passion of love was not the only passion in which he 
took interest. If we recall what the plays are into which Shake- 
speare put his chief strength—Hamlet and Macbeth, Julius Cesar 
and Coriolanus, King Lear, and the English history plays—we 
recognise that they are plays that hardly deal with love at all ; and 
in no one of them is love the motive of the action. And when we 
remember what the motives of these plays are, how various they 
are, we shall recognise that they touch human life on a good many 
sides, and suggest reflections which would not be inappropriate 
in a book of moral essays or in the pulpit. 

To pass for a moment to the other point of view, that which 
considers the Shakespearean plays as too artistic to have any 
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concern with spiritual interests, everybody agrees that the 
function of the poetic art is not to teach, but to interest and 
charm. The lyric poet, who sets out to express some human 
trait or emotion, is satisfied if he has succeeded in giving to it a 
delightful form. We judge his poem solely by esthetic standards, 
and call it a bad or a good poem quite apart from its relation to 
morality. At the same time, when we find all the Elizabethan 
critics defending poetry because of its didactic influence, we must 
think that they meant something ; and what they meant we can 
discover by taking up any good collection of lyrics, such as the 
Golden Treasury, and noticing how many of them we should say 
‘did one good.” They give a beautiful and satisfying expression 
to the best human feelings and sentiments, and, by the delight 
they give us, kindle, it may be, the same feelings in our own 
hearts. But if lyrical poetry has this influence upon us, which is 
really a spiritual influence, must we not anticipate a still greater 
influence from the serious drama, which is altogether concerned 
with human character? Probably dramatists themselves would 
allow this. I seem to remember that, in the recent debates about 
the Censorship, a great point was made that modern dramatists are 
the real instructors of the people in modern morality, and so must 
not be interfered with in the performance of their high function. 
But this possible side-wind of moral influence being granted to 
a dramatic poet, it may be objected that Shakespeare was not the 
sort of man to have any serious ideas of life to communicate. There 
have been two studies of Shakespeare’s temperament and character 
published within the last few months, both of which put him out of 
court as a moralist. The first is the brilliantly written sketch in 
M. Jusserand’s Literary History of the English People. To 
M. Jusserand, Shakespeare presents himself as a very ordinary 
person, who happened to be endowed with a poet’s temperament. 
Being a poet, he was impressionable, and took the colour of his 
surroundings. He lived at Stratford the respectable bourgeois 
life of Stratford people, aiming at comfort and a competence ; in 
London he lived the loose life of the artistic circle, ‘ free in his 
manners and his morals.” What character this impressionable 
person was possessed of is best described by negatives; he was 
neither quarrelsome, nor envious, nor vain. As a writer he has 
one rule, and one rule only—to please the public ; and that public 
was not the handful of cultivated lords and gallants on the stage, 
but the crowd swarming in pit and gallery. Nothing is further 
from the dramatist’s mind than any idea of raising this public or 
instructing it. But he is born a poet, and at his birth the gods 
endowed him with two wonderful gifts : one a life-giving faculty, 
so that no matter what plot he takes—and he takes anything that 
has already found favour with the multitude—under his hands 
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the puppets come to life ; the other, a lyrical faculty so exquisite 
that the commonplaces upon life which he borrows in every 
direction come home to our hearts by virtue of the marvellous music 
to which he sets them and the ‘ personal timbre of his voice.’ 

It is an engaging theory. Later on M. Jusserand supple- 
ments it by allowing to the poet certain ‘ shrewd traits of observa- 
tion.’ But I would suggest that to allow observation is not to 
supplement his theory but to destroy it. The observation of 
character is an intellectual process ; and what is that ‘ life-giving 
power,’ of which M. Jusserand speaks so easily, but the faculty of 
observing human character, and representing it in action, according 
to its proper motives. Nor is it true that Shakespeare simply took 
the plots of the day and trimmed them up as a musician takes a 
familiar air and elaborates it with an orchestral score. Always 
he added new characters, and the new characters are often those 
which are the most living, Falstaff, for example, or Malvolio; 
often he reshaped the plot, altering its most characteristic 
features, as in Measure for Measure; even when he kept closest 
to his theme in point of incidents, he made the most subtle and 
the most complete changes in their value as exhibitions of 
character. The play of Hamlet, it is now recognised, is a new 
version of a lost play by Kyd, author of the Spanish Tragedy, and 
from an examination of the Spanish Tragedy and the un-Shake- 
spearean portions of the first quarto of Hamlet,’ it is quite certain 
that the visitation of the ghost, the play to catch the King’s 
conscience, the death of Polonius, the madness and death of 
Ophelia, and the insurrection and treachery of Laertes, were all 
in the play on which Shakespeare worked. Nevertheless, it is 
pretty certain that Kyd’s play, to us who know Shakespeare’s, 
would be the play of Hamlet with the part of Hamlet left out; 
for there is no evidence that in Kyd’s play, any more than in the 
old story on which it was founded, the hero did not execute his 
revenge at the earliest possible moment.* Perhaps the most 
striking exhibition of Hamlet’s malady in Shakespeare’s tragedy 
comes in the scene where, immediately after he has convicted the 
King of his father’s murder by means of the play, he finds him at 
prayers, and excuses himself from despatching him on the spot 
by the plea that to do so then would send him to heaven. 

He took my father grossly, full of bread ; 
With all his crimes broad blown, as flush as May : 
. .. . And am I then revenged 
To take him in the purging of his soul, 
When he is fit and seasoned for his passage? No. 
Up, sword; and know thou a more horrid hent. 


1 See especially the parallels adduced by Mr. Boas in his edition of Kyd. 
* In the 1603 quarto he secures the Queen’s co-operation in the most business- 
like way, which the Hamlet we know makes no attempt to do. 
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That scene certainly occurred in the old play, because the King’s 
speech in the 1603 quarto is not Shakespearean, and the motives 
assigned in Hamlet’s speech, which Shakespeare has rewritten, 
are conceived in the precise vein of the Ghost’s epilogue in Kyd’s 
Spanish Tragedy, so that we can infer that Kyd’s Hamlet meant 
what he said. Shakespeare, therefore, by scarcely a touch, has 
converted a piece of Italianate subtlety in revenge into a far more 
subtle study of will-paralysis. And yet M. Jusserand can 
compare Shakespeare’s genius, which is capable of intellectual 
work of this character, to ‘a creeping-plant with exquisite 
flowers’ which must cling to something, and is quite indifferent 
to the quality of what it twists its tendrils round. 

We may, then, put M. Jusserand’s view of Shakespeare on one 
side. The other critic whom I have chosen as advocatus diaboli is 
Mr. Frank Harris, who has published a book called The Man 
Shakespeare and his Tragic Life Story. His indictment is not so 
much against Shakespeare’s intellect as against his character ; 
though he also strongly objects to the popular theory that Shake- 
speare was @ ‘ myriad-minded man,’ capable of representing every 
type of human nature. One of his main theses is that the only live 
characters in the plays are those in which Shakespeare has drawn 
his own personality ; all the rest are failures, unless Shakespeare 
has copied them from a book or from real life. As Falstaff does 
not come from a book, and is not like Mr. Harris’s idea of Shake- 
speare, and is certainly a ‘ live’ character, we are told, without a 
tittle of evidence, that he was probably a portrait of Chettle, the 
dramatist. The list of characters supposed to be copied from the 
dramatist himself is rather a long one : Biron in Love’s Labour’s 
Lost, Romeo, Macbeth, Hamlet, Brutus, Prince Arthur, 
Richard the Second, Duke Orsino in Twelfth Night, Antonio in 
the Merchant of Venice, Jaques in As You Like It. These, 
according to Mr. Harris, are all gentle, melancholy souls; 
generous but weak; who think and soliloquise, but are of no 
practical use in the real, work-a-day world. They are, we may 
say, like the Shelley of Matthew Arnold’s celebrated description : 
‘Beautiful and ineffectual angels, beating in the void their 
luminous wings in vain.” Such was the real Shakespeare. Mr. 
Harris’s second thesis is that this sentimental melancholy of 
Shakespeare was the result of a sensual temperament, which, in 
the form of neurasthenia, by degrees ruined his life. I must say 
a few words about each of these propositions. And first about the 
astounding statement that these melancholy gentlemen are the 
only well-drawn characters in the plays in which they occur ; and 
therefore are portraits of the dramatist himself. What is Antonio 
in the Merchant of Venice by the side of Shylock? Antonio’s 
passive part in the play is so difficult that Shakespeare has only 
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succeeded in making him interesting by giving him this melan- 
choly dignity. The melancholy comes from the old story, where 
it has a motive ; Shakespeare rejects the motive, but retains the 
melancholy as a presage of coming misfortune. Orsino’s réle in 
Twelfth Night is that of a sentimentalist who fancies himself in 
love; and so he is made sentimental to fit his réle. Jaques in 
As You Like It is a sentimentalist of a more reflective type; 
but so far from Shakespeare showing him any partiality, he lets 
the more healthy characters in the play snub him in turn. And 
is Jaques a more life-like figure than Touchstone? or must we 
say that the life-likeness of Touchstone is to be explained by the 
fact that he is a portrait of Marlowe or Kyd? The only serious 
point in Mr. Harris’s argument is the similarity between Brutus 
and Hamlet : and the reason is to be found in the fact that the 
plays belong to the same date. But I deny that the similarity, 
even between these characters, is in temperament: what 
similarity there is lies in the fact that in each case the stimulus 
to action comes from outside. In temperament Hamlet is melan- 
choly and imaginative ; Brutus is not melancholy nor averse to 
action; and he has no more imagination (to use Shelley’s 
metaphor) than a pint pot; he is an abstract political philosopher. 
If, then, we are to look for a portrait of Shakespeare in a greatest 
common measure of these characters, we shall have to be content 
with something very shadowy indeed. And, of course, a senti- 
mental, melancholy Shakespeare is wholly against tradition. I 
pointed out just now that M. Jusserand, after reducing Shake- 
speare’s genius to a mere lyrical glorification of other people’s 
inventions, tried to save the phenomena by allowing him 
‘observation’; in the same way Mr. Harris, after drawing 
Shakespeare’s portrait as a sentimental sensualist, tries to save 
the phenomena by allowing him ‘humour.’ He was a person of 
narrow sympathies, but with humour: he was an aristocrat in 

’ temperament, of delicate sensibility—Mr. Harris calls him in 
plain terms ‘a snob ’—who yet fell in love with Dogberry and 
Bottom and Quickly and Tearsheet. ‘ Strip him of his humour,’ 
says Mr. Harris, ‘and he would have been seen long ago in his 
true proportions.’ But is not this, after all, playing with words? Is 
humour so untemperamental a thing that it can be abstracted to 
find the true man? Is the broad humour that drew the portrait, 
let us say, of Sir Toby Belch really compatible with neurasthenia? 
But I pass on to what, for my present purpose—which is to 
present Shakespeare as a teacher—is the more serious indictment, 
that Shakespeare ruined himself, body and soul, by sensuality. 
Mr. Harris affects to trace the poet’s decline and fall through the 
great tragedies ; but considering that these tragedies, in all qualities 
of poetic force, rise in an ascending scale from Julius Cesar ta 
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King Lear and Antony and Cleopatra, that part of his case cannot 
be taken seriously. The one grain of possible fact behind his 
theory is found in an incident of the Sonnets, and it will not be 
difficult to show that there is no ground whatever for carrying on 
that story into the period of the tragedies. 

In the view of some critics of note, the whole story of the 
Sonnets is literary make-believe. I cannot myself take that view. 
I should accept them as evidence that at an early period in his 
career Shakespeare found himself in the toils of a woman, whom 
he did not respect, but who fascinated him. Who she was, if she 
really existed, cannot be known. There is not a scrap of evidence 
for the theory, which Mr. Harris adopts, that she was Queen 
Elizabeth’s maid of honour, Mary Fitton. The Sonnets fall into 
two parts, a series of 126 addressed to a youthful friend of great 
personal beauty, and an appendix of twenty-four, which do not 
form a series, addressed to a lady, who is described as dark and not 
beautiful. Early in the first series (33-43) the poet charges his 
friend with making love to this ‘ dark lady,’ or, rather, with being 
made love to by her, and, on confession of his fault, he is forgiven. 
Six out of the twenty-four Sonnets to the lady are occupied with 
this same theme ; and it is a reasonable inference that the whole 
of the twenty-four belong to the same date. This inference is 
confirmed by the fact that when two of these twenty-four got into 
print, in the Passionate Pilgrim, one of them has reference to this 
intrigue, while the other has not. Moreover, they are all written 
in the same style, whereas the style of the Sonnets in the main 
series changes considerably as it advances ; some plainly belonging 
to the Hamlet period, others to the period of Troilus and Cressida. 
The latest possible date, therefore, for the Sonnets to the lady is 
the date of the Passionate Pilgrim, which is 1599. A year before 
that a critic had referred to Shakespeare’s ‘Sonnets among his 
private friends ’ ; and for reasons of style I should put them a year 
earlier still, i.e. in 1597.5 Now, the period of the great tragedies 
is from 1601 to 1608; so that what Mr. Harris has done is to 

3 For the general argument from style see my edition of the Sonnets (Ginn) 
and a paper in the tenth volume of the ‘Shakespeare Head’ edition of the plays. 
A comparison of the 127th sonnet with Love’s Labour’s Lost, revised in 1597, would 
be more instructive if we knew whether the Rosaline of Shakespeare’s earlier draft 
of the play was dark in complexion. Assuming that she was not, we may grant 
to Mr. Harris that Shakespeare introduced in the revision some traits of personal 
appearance (iv. 3, 247-274) from the ‘ dark lady’ of the Sonnets. Nor can we deny 
that the rude characterisation in iii. 1, 200, though it is in Biron’s mouth merely 
a reading of Rosaline’s bold manner—a misreading as it turns out—dictated by 
irritation with himself, may have had a private meaning to the dramatist. But 
how very dangerous is Mr. Harris’s method of finding imaginary biography in 
drama may be seen from Rosaline’s last speech (v. 2, 851-879), which, though it 
is one of the passages which we know certainly to have been added to the play 
in 1597, the year of the Sonnets to the ‘ dark lady,’ could not, even by Mr. Harria’s 
imagination, be credited to that ‘ worser spirit.’ 
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extend, on no evidence at all, through a whole decade, in order to 
support an outrageous theory of the poet’s ‘tragic life-story,’ 
a liaison which, supposing it to have existed at all (a point un- 
determined, though I think it probable), may, from all the 
evidence we possess, have lasted only a few months. It is 
difficult to find terms strong enough to express one’s opinion 
of the baseness of the attempt. 

To M. Jusserand also the Sonnets afford a proof that his 
Bohemian Shakespeare, whom he calls ‘ Will of London ’ to dis- 
tinguish him from ‘ Master Shakespeare of Stratford,’ cared for 
little but the life of the senses. He sees in them an attraction to 
merely physical beauty, carried to the point where it becomes 
morbid. A view like that makes one almost despair of criticism. 
For the very meaning of the Sonnets is that they trace the growth 
of the poet’s affection, from the first attraction to youthful grace 
and distinction, through wrong and forgiveness, and jealousy, and 
disappointment and separation, to a firm friendship, which, 
because it had become independent of what was merely outward, 
was set beyond the risks of time and change. This is the note on 
which the Sonnets conclude : 


Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove: 
O no! it is an ever-fixed mark 
That looks on tempests and is never shaken ; 
It is the star to every wandering bark, 
Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be taken. 
Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come ; 
Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 
If this be error and upon me proved, 
I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 


I contend, therefore, that all the evidence that Shakespeare 
was a person either uninterested in ideals of life, or of vicious 
character, so as to be incapable of spiritual teaching, entirely 
breaks down—and I proceed to ask whether, as matter of fact, 
he was a teacher or not? 

The answer to this question will turn chiefly upon the general 
meaning to be assigned to the tragedies, which are evidently the 
poet’s most serious compositions. How can we ascertain what 
Shakespeare meant by the tragic catastrophe? Is it an indict- 
ment of the world, or an attempt to teach the lesson of the world? 

We may begin by considering what tragedy meant to Shake- 
speare’s contemporaries. There were two chief types of tragedy 
in the popular Elizabethan drama. Some, and those the most 
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popular plays of all, dealt with what newspapers still speak of as 
‘domestic tragedies’; that is to say, they were murder cases, 
dramatised from the deed to the conviction with whatever degree 
of dramatic power their authors possessed. Such were Arden of 
Faversham and The Yorkshire Tragedy. It is to this sort of 
tragedy that Hamlet refers when he says : 
I have heard 
That guilty creatures sitting at a play 
Have by the very cunning of the scene 


Been struck so to the soul, that presently 
They have proclaimed their malefactions. 


Of quite another sort were the tragedies which described the fall 
of some noble person from his pride of place; Thomas More or 
Thomas Cromwell; Lady Jane Grey or Perkin Warbeck. 
Tragedies of this latter type were the legitimate heirs of the 
Aristotelian tradition, in the shape in which it had come down 
through the Middle Ages. It is exemplified by Chaucer’s Monk, 
who relates the ‘ tragedies’ of Alexander, Croesus, Nero, and 
many others. Now, it is evident that these two conceptions of 
tragedy are poles apart; for the fundamental idea of the one is 
‘God’s revenge against murder,’ which is an optimistic idea; 
while that of the other is the omnipotence of fortune, which is 
pessimistic. And the ultimate question to be determined about 
Shakespeare’s tragedies is whether they are optimistic or pessi- 
mistic. The thesis of this paper is that they are optimistic, 
although they belong to the second of these two types. 
For Shakespeare did not have to choose between these 
two conceptions of tragedy in this crude shape. Marlowe came 
first and prepared the way by throwing the weight of his extra- 
ordinary genius into the scale of the Aristotelian tradition, which 
regarded tragedy as concerned with the fortunes of a person in 
some sense great and heroic. But Marlowe did more than this. 
He came a point nearer the real Aristotelian conception of 
tragedy when, in his greatest drama, The Tragical History of 
Dr. Faustus, he placed the cause of the catastrophe, not in the 
mere inconstancy of fortune, nor in any righteous retribution 
meted out to a splendid criminal, but in some fault of an heroic 
character, who, for the most part, attracts our sympathy and 
whose fall we commiserate. 

A perfect tragedy [said Aristotle] should represent actions which excite 
pity and fear; it follows plainly that the change of fortune presented must 
not be the spectacle of a perfectly good man brought from prosperity to 
adversity, for this moves neither pity nor fear; it simply shocks us. Nor, 
again, should the downfall of the utter villain be exhibited. A plot of this 
kind would doubtless satisfy the moral sense, but it would inspire neither 


pity nor fear: for pity is aroused by unmerited misfortune, fear by the 
misfortune of a man like ourselves. There remains the character between 
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these two extremes—that of a man who is not eminently goud or just, yet 
whose misfortune is brought about, not by vice or depravity, but by some 
error or frailty. He must be one who is highly renowned and prosperous.* 


It is my private belief—which cannot, of course, be proved 
any more than it can be disproved—that Shakespeare had come 
across this dictum in some translation of Aristotle. Aristotle’s 
Poetics is referred to with respect in contemporary criticism 
from Sidney’s Defence of Poesy to Jonson’s Discoveries, though 
this particular passage, so far as I have seen, is never quoted; 
and it is not unreasonable to suppose that when Shakespeare 
set to work upon his tragedies he should have cared to know 
what the greatest of ancient critics had said about his art. If 
80, it would be characteristic that while other tragedians, like 
Ben Jonson and Webster, laid stress upon parts of ancient 
theory which were of quite inferior importance, as we may read 
in their Prefaces,° Shakespeare alone saw the palmary idea and 
acted upon it. Ben Jonson takes for the heroes of his tragedies 
such scoundrels as Catiline and Sejanus, who excite, as Aristotle 
would say, neither pity for their fates nor fear for ourselves. 
Webster’s tragedies are only dramatised stories of intrigue, 
with no strong character interest at all. Shakespeare alone, 
in his long catalogue of tragic heroes, from Brutus to Antony, 
preserves the ideal type; namely, a man in high position, 
illustrious, and of noble nature, whose life and happiness 
are wrecked through some intellectual error or moral frailty. 
That being so, the main interest of Shakespeare’s tragedies turns 
upon the character of the hero, as exhibited in the circumstances 
of the action ; in other words, it is an ethical interest. 

This ethical quality in Shakespeare’s tragedies, and conse- 
quently the optimistic character of his view of life, is sometimes 
denied, chiefly, as it seems to me, because critics do not always 
recognise that tragedy is a work of art, with certain conventions. 
That brilliant critic, Professor Raleigh, for example, says of 
Hamlet and Othello, ‘ they are presented with a choice, and the 
essence of the tragedy is, that choice is impossible.’* From which 
he draws a conclusion that Shakespearean tragedy is non-ethical, 
and that the only lesson it can teach is that we live in a world 
liable to earthquake, with no really solid ground beneath our feet. 
But it is the very postulate of tragedy, as a work of art, that 

« Aristotle’s Poetics, translated by Professor Butcher, p. 41. 

* In the prefatory letter to Sejanus, Jonson pleads that although he has neglected 
‘ the strict laws of time’ and has no ‘ proper chorus,’ yet in ‘truth of argument, 
dignity of persons, gravity and height of elocution, and fulness and frequency of 
sentence’ he has discharged the offices of a tragic writer. Webster, in the preface 
to The White Devil, enumerates among critical laws ‘height of stile, gravity of 


persons, the sententious chorus, and the passionate and weighty Nuntius.’ 
* Shakespeare (Men of Letters series), p. 197. 
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impossible tasks should be laid upon its heroes, else there could be 
no tragedy. ‘The tragic task is precisely calculated to the hero’s 
defect, whatever it is. Its essence is that it should be a test. 
Othello’s test would have been no test to Brutus, and Macbeth’s 
none to Hamlet. The tragedian expressly contrives or adapts a 
situation, which in real life would probably never occur, in order 
that the hero may display all his heroism, and with it his charac- 
teristic weakness as well. That is to say, the test must in every 
case be too severe for the hero. To admit this is not to reduce 
tragedy, as Mr. Raleigh suggests, to the level of ‘a fable’ with 
its ‘ moral’ : a ‘ fable’ is a work of art of one sort and a tragedy 
of another ; but the important fact to bear in mind is that tragedy 
is a work of art, built upon certain conventions, and not a mere 
transcript from real life of a terrible or horrible story, which is put 
forward by the dramatist as typical of the world. It would be as 
legitimate to argue from the Comedies that Shakespeare regarded 
the real world as a Forest of Arden. Again, the ethical presupposi- 
tion of tragedy is sometimes denied, because those who assert it are 
supposed to mean that the tragic hero ‘ deserves’ his fate. Such 
an assertion would be absurd: indeed it would be unmeaning. 
Even in criminal law the awards of justice are more or less con- 
ventional; only in comic opera does ‘the punishment fit the 
crime.’ The offence of a pickpocket cannot be transvalued into a 
certain period of hard labour. And the punishment of death is 
largely symbolical. In a tragedy the death of the hero must be 
taken as a pure symbol ; it means that, despite all his virtues, he 
has failed to meet the particular situation proposed to him by the 
dramatist.” The whole impression of his action in the drama will 
be very much larger and more complex than is conveyed by the 
fact of his death at the close; but that death does symbolise 
failure, and to that extent tragedy does deliver an ethical verdict. 

Consider, for a moment, the alternative view of tragedy as it is 
presented, for example, by M. Jusserand. To him Shakespeare’s 
tragedies imply a pessimistic interpretation of the world. The 
fate that overtakes Hamlet or any other of the tragic heroes 
is an undeserved piece of ill-fortune, proving unmistakably that 
life is a tale of no significance. ‘The world is out of joint; 
its glory, its beauty, its justice are so many idle fancies.’ 
Shakespeare’s tragedies, therefore, form a repeated indictment 
of ‘the evil genius who conducts human affairs.” How can we 
decide between these two interpretations of Shakespeare’s 
meaning? I would venture to suggest that appeal should be 


7 Of course, this view of death as the symbol of failure applies only to the 
hero of the tragedy, and not to the deaths that, immediately or ultimately, are 
traceable to his action, such as those of Julius Cxsar, Cordelia, Desdemona, and 


Polonius. 
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made to the tragedy of Julius Cesar. This was Shakespeare’s 
first great tragedy in order of time; and therefore it is fair 
to argue that it sets the type. It is a tragedy constructed 
obviously with great care, and on a plan ; and that being so it will 
be interesting to see whether the tragic purpose is correspondingly 
self-evident. The question to be determined is whether we can 
trace any disillusionment with life in Julius Cesar on the part of 
the dramatist ; or fairly interpret that tragedy as an indictment of 
‘the evil genius who conducts human affairs’; in other words, 
whether we can criticise the defeat and death of Brutus, who is the 
acknowledged hero of the tragedy, as the meaningless grudge of a 
capricious fate. In answering the question we had better take 
our estimate of Brutus from M. Jusserand himself. He sees in 
him the vacillations of a conscientious thinker : ‘ in the very midst 
of crises he stops to meditate, consider, generalise.’ After Cesar’s 
death he takes time to think of the tragedies that will be written on 
that event. M. Jusserand notes also that all this meditation on 
Brutus’s part is ‘ frightful and useless trouble, because the problem 
is all solved beforehand for him by Cassius’ : a thing which he does 
not suspect. M. Jusserand sees that Cassius gets up the conspiracy 
against Cesar out of sheer envy. In fact, Cassius acknowledges 
in the play that he tempts Brutus to join the conspiracy for the 
sake of the moral prestige he would lend to it; and Brutus falls 
into the trap, being a bookish politician out of touch with the real 
state of affairs, and also not a little vain of being descended from 
Brutus the regicide. In the event, his moral supremacy justifies 
to the people the death of Cesar for the moment, as Cassius had 
foreseen it would ; but at once it proceeds to ruin the cause of the 
conspirators, as Cassius had not foreseen, because it insisted upon 
identifying the imperial cause with the person of Cesar, and 
refused to remove Antony also. To say, then, that the death of 
so noble a character as Brutus is an indictment of the moral order 
would be grotesque, when the dramatist shows us, in scene after 
scene, that the catastrophe really arises, not from the hero’s 
nobility by itself, but from what Aristotle calls his ‘ fault’ : in his 
case—an abstract system of politics and want of insight into the 
needs of the time and the true characters of men. The fact, 
then, that Julius Cesar is the first of the great tragedies, and is 
so careful in construction and obvious in its ‘ moral,’ justifies us in 
taking it as the general type on which the rest of the tragedies 
are built ; and this is quite unmistakably the Aristotelian or ethical 
type. 
How, then, may we sum up the general teaching of the Shake- 
spearean tragedies? First, and most important, is the stress laid 
upon the immense issues for good and evil involved in human 
character. All through the plays, the comedies and histories as 
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well as the tragedies, it is the study of character which mainly 
interests us. If we try to put into words our impression of almost 
any Shakespearean character, we find ourselves using terms of 
moral praise and blame. This is true even of Falstaff. Resent, 
as we may, Henry’s priggish treatment of him, and laugh, as we 
do, not only at his inexhaustible wit, but at his philosophy of life, 
we are not insensible to his deficiencies as a man and a citizen ; for 
example, to the want of patriotism which enlisted the unlikeliest 
men for his Gloucestershire levies. We laugh, and as we laugh 
we judge ; for laughter is the proper judgment of Comedy. But 
in Tragedy we are concerned with character in great men, and 
in circumstances where it displays itself in fatal issues; and so 
laughter changes to pity and fear. 

In the second place, we may gather something from the 
tragedies as to Shakespeare’s general view of the world. Our first 
impression may be not unlike the view expressed by Professor 
Huxley in his famous allegory of the two chess-players : man and 
the concealed power behind the world. We act in a world 
governed by laws absolutely just and rigorous. We speak and act, 
and the word or deed at once ceases to be in our control, and takes 
its place in a system of forces independent of us, where it may 
work anything but our real will. But this first view must be 
modified by the further consideration that the system of things is 
shown to be not morally indifferent, but on the side of good 
against evil. If we are right in saying that it is some fault in the 
hero which lands him in disaster, is not the conclusion inevitable 
that in the dramatist’s view the controlling destiny is a power that 
makes for righteousness and wisdom? Can we seriously urge that 
Shakespeare intended us to infer that the powers behind the 
world are on the side of Goneril and Regan and Iago, notwith- 
standing the loathing which he makes them inspire in us ; can we 
even say that those powers are represented as absolutely in- 
different? As the latter view has been credited to Shakespeare by 
Mr. Swinburne,* something more must be said about it. To Mr. 
Swinburne the teaching of King Lear is merely ‘ dark and hard 
fatalism.’ He finds the keynote of the play in these words of 
Gloucester : 


As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods: 
They kill us for their sport. 


One can only ask whether that is really the way in which the 
unprejudiced reader interprets the symbolism of the various 
dreadful deaths. When Goneril slays Regan, do we not rather say, 
‘ How incapable are the powers of evil of mutual cohesion!’ And 
when Edgar slays Edmund, just as when Richmond slays Richard 


8 Study of Shakespeare, p. 171. 
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the Third, or Macduff Macbeth, do we not say, “ The duel must 
have ended so; conscience unnerved the wicked’? But there 
remains the death of Cordelia; is not that merely ‘ wanton,’ for 
Cordelia is not the heroine of the play, and so necessarily involved 
in catastrophe like Lear? The problem has exercised many 
critics ; and Dr. Johnson did not scruple to impute to Shakespeare 
his own unhappy view of life in thus making ‘the virtuous 
miscarry’ ; I can only say that the death of Cordelia does not strike 
me as in any real sense ‘ pessimistic.’ It is a reassertion, at the 
last moment, of a fact which we were in danger of forgetting— 
that all the forces of anarchy, whose defeat we had just witnessed, 
had been released by Lear’s selfish anger with his best-loved 
daughter, whom he had thus brought within the reach of their 
malice. The deadly snake was indeed wounded to death, but the 
most precious thing in Lear’s life was snatched from him by the 
last vicious sting of the dying reptile. 

There can be no doubt that at the period in Shakespeare’s 
career when he wrote Othello, King Lear, and Measure for 
Measure, he was deeply moved and fascinated by the power of 
evil in the world. But the point for us at the moment is that 
whatever the circumstances in his life that drove him to look into 
the abyss of the world’s wickedness, he did not write his plays 
until he had reached certain conclusions about it, which are there 
enforced. One conclusion is as to the ideal. Can any reader of 
the plays hesitate as to where Shakespeare’s sympathies lay— 
with Othello or Iago, with Lucio or Isabella? Another conclusion 
which Hamlet enforces is that a man’s duty in regard to this evil 
is not to let it paralyse him for action. And a third is that a mere 
doctrinaire treatment of it, whether by a Brutus or an Angelo, is 
worse than useless. 

A few words may be added on the question, often asked, 
whether Shakespeare in his plays lets us see anything of his own 
view as to a future life. The question is no easy one to answer, 
because it is never easy to say when a dramatist is speaking his 
personal convictions, and the greater the dramatist the less easy 
it is. Hamlet, in his famous soliloquy, doubts and hesitates ; that 
is characteristic of Hamlet. Claudio speaks a fine poetical rhapsody 
upon the horrors of Hell, and so does Othello; these speeches 


* I have a profound distrust of a criticism which professes to be able to dis- 
tinguish the authentic voice of our greatest dramatist. What is generally meant 
when this is asserted by a competent critic is that the particular passage expresses 
some universal sentiment with more passion and simplicity than usual; but a 
reference to any collection of Beauties of Shakespeare will show how many passages 
are credited to the dramatist himself which quite obviously in the play express the 
view only of a particular character. Thus Dodd takes Macbeth’s despairing 
speech beginning ‘ To-morrow and to-morrow and to-morrow’ as the dramatist’s 
own ‘ Reflections upon life.’ 
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also must be in character—we have no other reason to suppose 
that Shakespeare credited those monkish legends. Prospero, in 
his speech after the Mask, says that not the world only, but also 
its inhabitants, will melt into air, being ‘ such stuff as dreams 
are made on’; but in the last scene of the play we find him 
announcing his purpose to— 
Retire me to my Milan, where 
Every third thought shall be my grave ; 


an announcement which would have no meaning if the speech 
after the Mask expressed his final conviction. That speech, 
though it is more often quoted as Shakespeare’s own opinion than 
any other in the plays, except ‘ All the world’s a stage,’ and, 
indeed, is cut upon his cenotaph in Westminster Abbey—is spoken 
by Prospero ‘in his haste’ at the recollection of Caliban’s con- 
spiracy. ‘That which provokes,’ says Mr. Bradley, ‘first a 
‘passion ’’ of anger, and a moment later that melancholy and 
mystical thought that the great world must perish utterly, and 
that man is but a dream, is the sudden recollection of gross and 
apparently incurable evil in the monster whom he had tried in 
vain to raise and soften, and in the monster’s human con- 
federates.’*° And we must remember that no sooner are the 
despairing words out of his mouth than he apologises for them. 
We are such stuff 

As dreams are made on; and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep. Sir, I am vex’d. 

Bear with my weakness: my old brain is troubled ; 

Be not disturbed with my infirmity. 


If Prospero, then, is to be taken for Shakespeare himself, as 
many critics hold, we may fairly say that the evil in the world 
sometimes shook his faith; but not that he was a convinced 
materialist. And one other passage may be adduced as signifi- 
cant upon this point. At the end of Measure for Measure, the 
Duke, who is distributing ‘ poetical justice’ all round, sends for 
the drunken ruffian Barnardine, and addresses him thus : 

Sirrah, thou art said to have a stubborn soul 

That apprehends no further than this world, 

And squarest thy life according. Thou’rt condemned ; 
But for those earthly faults I quit them all ; 

And pray thee take this mercy to provide 

For better times to come. 


10 Shakespearean Tragedy, p. 329. The importance of taking this speech in its 
dramatic context was, so far as I remember, first pointed out by Mr. Morton Luce, 
in his edition of The Tempest. As I have quoted Mr. Bradley, I should like to 
take the opportunity of directing anyone who does not know it to his study of 
Shakespearean tragedy. The discussion proceeds from a different point of view 
from that taken in this paper, and is, of course, much less abstract and more 
thorough. 
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The Duke is here quoting an imaginary opinion of the 
imaginary friar, who was himself; and so if we are allowed 
anywhere to hear Shakespeare speaking through his characters— 
which I doubt—we might fairly claim to hear him through the 
mouth of this earthly providence, the Duke. But may we not 
appeal to the Sonnets? M. Jusserand tells us that Shakespeare 
speaks of the ‘shadowy beyond’ in his Sonnets ‘in the same 
strains as Claudio or Hamlet’; and ‘ does not seem to have even 
their doubts.’ It is quite true that for the most part the immor- 
tality discussed in the Sonnets is an earthly immortality which 
the poet’s verse shall bestow on himself and his friend : 


Death to me subscribes, 
Since, spite of him, I’ll live in this poor rime 
While he insults o’er dull and speechless tribes. 
And thou in this shalt find thy monument 
When tyrants’ crests and tombs of brass are spent. 


But there is one sonnet which M. Jusserand has overlooked : 


Poor soul, the centre of my sinful earth, 
[Thrall to] these rebel powers that thee array, 
Why dost thou pine within and suffer dearth, 
Painting thy outward walls so costly gay ? 
Why so large cost, having so short a lease, 

Dost thou upon thy fading mansion spend ? 
Shall worms, inheritors of this excess, 

Eat up thy charge? is this thy body’s end ? 
Then, soul, live thou upon thy servant’s loss, 
And let that pine to aggravate thy store: 

Buy terms divine in selling hours of dross : 
Within be fed, without be rich no more ; 

So shalt thou feed on Death, that feeds on men ; 
And Death once dead, there’s no more dying then. 


H. C. BEEcHING. 
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FREEMASONRY IN FRANCE 


Freemasonry is nothing more nor less than a political association. It 
not only occupies itself entirely with politics in its annual Conventions, but 
it also organises political demonstrations, supports candidatures, assists the 
Government, intervenes in matters of administration, makes itself a sub- 
stitute for the President of the Republic, recommends for all the civil and 
military posts by a provision of its Constitution, communicates officially 
with the President of the Council and the Ministers, sends addresses and 
receives replies. Such is the true part played by Freemasonry of the present 
day. 

It is thus that Le Temps, on the 6th of January 1905, described 
and criticised the réle of Freemasonry in France. The importance 
of Le Temps and its opinions is well known. It expresses in its 
spirit and attitude the politics of the French Government between 
1878 and 1898; it has no attachment to religious ideals; it is 
absolutely Republican, and no less resolutely rationalist and free- 
thinking. This judgment upon Freemasonry arose from a 
discussion between the T'emps and the Dépéche of Toulouse, the 
Dépéche being also free-thinking and radical, and equally unlikely 
to accuse Freemasonry without sufficient motive or through excess 
of religious zeal. Though printed at Toulouse the Dépéche holds 
a fairly important position in French politics, and has a circulation 
in eleven or twelve departments. Whilst M. Combes was in office, 
it was the organ of the Ministry, and several political men are on 
the staff, and it thus becomes one of the principal organs of the 
Bloc. 

Like the Temps, the radical paper complained of the unlimited 
influence of the Masons. The dispute between the two free- 
thinking papers was over the question whether Freemasonry ought 
not to declare itself openly to be what it is in reality—a political 
association. 

Freemasonry prefers to be regarded as a society of simple 
philanthropists devoted to philosophical studies, and it cherishes 
that article of its rules which gives it this character. 

The Dépéche maintained that the hour had come to abandon 
such an absurd and misleading conception. It said that Masonry 
has an ancient babit of employing contradictory tactics; and that 
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the same association, which in other countries, and even in France, 
affects to leave politics aside, is also capable of devoting itself 
entirely to politics. 

The Temps describes its double réle thus : 

Freemasonry desires to remain an association of a secret and discreet 
nature. By the character of its rites and formularies it evades all control 
of the uninitiated, and all legal restrictions. 

Its aim is to be exclusively a political association, but without declaring 
itself to be such. Its secret methods enable it to enrol military officers in 
its ranks, and disarm the scruples of the Minister for War. It knows the 
danger of publicity and the advantages of obscurity. It works in the same 
way with regard to religious liberty and belief. 

The fact is indisputable, and yet when it is affirmed before 
an Englishman, a German, or an American, it is only with the 
greatest difficulty that he can be brought to admit it. 

As a matter of fact the Englishman, the German, or the Ameri- 
can, has never, in his own country, found Freemasonry put forward 
such claims. They often are hardly aware of the presence of 
Freemasonry amongst them, or they have seen it represented by 
moderate, liberal-minded men, by philanthropists or men of philo- 
sophical mind. They cannot believe that the respectable associa- 
tion which in their country has such a reasonable and modest aspect 
can elsewhere appear as the instrument of the spirit of passionate, 
sectarian, and authoritative irreligion. They ask for proof, con- 
vinced that valid and positive proofs can never be produced. 

Nevertheless, in France, during the last ten years, these proofs 
have multiplied with extraordinary abundance. Freemasonry 
itself, sure of its strength, has produced them unhesitatingly, and 
continues to do so daily. Indeed, it is more or less obliged to do so 
in order to play the part it hasassumed. The proofs are so nume- 
rous that a number of this Review would soon be filled by 
simply quoting them, without a word of comment, from the offi- 
cial declarations made in the Lodges. These declarations state 
that the aim of French Freemasonry is the destruction of all reli- 
gion, the direction of politics, of the law, education, and legisla- 
tion, and the influencing of political life in France. And it 
claims to have already realised a large part of this programme. 

The documents necessary to consider the matter are at every 
one’s disposal. First, there are the Masonic papers and reviews 
which publish accounts of the sittings held in the Lodges, and give 
reports of the discussions and the text of the speeches. There are 
also the reports of the deliberations of the Annual Conventions. 

A Convention is a general meeting of the delegates from the 
Lodges. (There are about 400 Lodges in France, and each Lodge 
sends one representative to the Convention.) The annual report 
is published in- the form of a volume containing two or three 
hundred pages. It is-not offered: for sale, but is distributed by the 
Presidents of the 400 Lodges, and-this wide distribution explains 
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the comparative ease with which these volumes—prepared only for 

the initiated—can be obtained. Having quoted from the Temps, 
let us now draw from official sources an idea of what is said at the 
Conventions, and take for a first example the Convention of 1902. 

At its first sitting the Convention passed a resolution thanking 
Brother Combes (the Minister) for his energetic attitude towards 
the Congregations. 

The question under discussion was a scheme for the suppression 
of 15,000 schvols of the Congregations, and the dispersal of the 
Religious. Soon after this the Convention approved an address 
to the President of the Council from the members of the Com- 
mittee of the Masonic Council. This address called upon the 
Government to persevere and even to redouble their energies. 

The Convention adopts a resolution of the Lodge ‘ Egalité Tra- 
vail of Montpelier,’ which receives the complaints of ‘ Republican 
professors and teachers,’ and ‘ urges the Minister of Education to 
purify the educational administration ; and, above all, to promote 
the laicisation of primary education.’ The injunction is aimed 
at the Director of Primary Education, who is accused of ‘ secretly 
resisting the instructions of the Minister.’ The resolutions in 
favour of an entirely lay education, which follow closely upon each 
other, and are received with enthusiasm, are such as the following : 
Teachers should be forbidden to accompany the children to the 
services of the Church under the pretext of competing with the 
schools of the Congregations ; chaplains should be suppressed in the 
secondary schools; the pupils whose families desire religious 
instruction should be conducted t6 these ‘ extra classes,’ as they 
already are to special lessons, such as swimming or riding. The 
governing body of La Martinique is advised to reorganise its day 
and boarding school with a staff ‘imbued with the lay spirit.’ 

In sympathy with two Paris Lodges the Convention encourages 
the formation of adult classes, of charitable associations and clubs 
for old students. It desires to see in each school un foyer laique, 
a lay nucleus which should play a part similar to that of the factory 
councils, and the school through its beneficent light should ‘ shine 
forth in the place of the Church.’ 

The Convention adopts a report which urges educational reform 
in the direction of entire neutrality and the complete monopoly of 

the State over the teaching. It ratifies the resolutions put for- 
ward by the Free-thought Congress at Geneva, and in particular the 
following : ‘ That in all countries all children of both sexes should 
receive in the mixed schools the same rational, integral, common 
and free education ; that the teachers should be the servants of the 
State, and that they should be laymen and should teach nothing 
but reason and liberty ’ (this is the Masonic formula for irreligion) ; 
and, further, that ‘the material independence of the teachers 
should be guaranteed, as is that of the magistrates.’ 
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This comparison leads one to suppose that the body of magis- 
trates of the moment is honoured with the approval of the Masons. 
But this is not the case, for the Convention, stimulated by Brother 
Chauvin, shows an eager desire for the reformation of the magis- 
tracy. 1t was not enough to suspend the permanent appointment 
of the magistrates ; it exacted that their appointments should be 
submitted to popular election, &c., &c. 

It is irresistible to recall here the famous incident of the fiches 
magonniques, for it furnishes us with an extraordinary example of 
the domineering spirit of the Lodges. 

The incident was much talked of in the Chambers, the Press, and 
the Army, and, indeed, all over France. A considerable number 
of deputies and senators had joined the ranks of the Freemasons.’ 
They wished to see the Army at their disposal, and, with this object, 
they began a great secret inquiry into the circumstances of the 
officers of the Army. The aim of the inquiry was to suppress one 
by one those officers who, by their character and independence, 
opposed, or might ever be likely to oppose, the introduction of the 
Masonic doctrines into the Army. The first step was to take posses- 
sion of those in command, and to this end all means seemed 
justified. In the course of four years, 1900-1904, the Freemasons 
presented to the Grand Orient upwards of 25,000 notes (fiches), the 
results of their inquiries on the officers. 

Since 1902 and the Ministry of Combes, the Minister of War, 
General André, had supported the Freemasons in this work of 
denunciation, and for General André the conclusions of the shady 
spies of the Freemasons were decisive. Thirty years of military 
service without a stain, thirty years of bravery, of self-abnegation 
and discipline, vanished in the face of the two words which the 
Freemasons have ever abused—‘ Clerical, reactionary.’ 

This is the enormity which M. Guyot de Villeneuve denounced 
to the whole of France in the historic Congress of the 28th of 
October 1904. He read a series of documents, which are regis- 
tered in the Journal Officiel, and of which we will endeavour to 
show the character. 

Brother Vadecard, Secrétaire-Général of the Grand Orient, 
had been commissioned to request the Lodges to supply informa- 
tion concerning the officers of the various garrisons. 

Here is the text of the Masonic circular : 

Grand Orient of France, Supreme Council for France and the 
French Possessions. Paris: 20th July, 1901. 


Most Dear Brotrner,—I should be much obliged if you could kindly put 
us in possession of the information with which the enclosed note is con- 
cerned. You would do us a great service in doing so. We should be very 
glad to receive the information before the 15th of October next. 





* The number of F reemasons in France may ‘be reckoned at 20,000 or 25,000 
divided into 400 Lodges. 
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And the note added to each of the letters was this : 

We ask for very complete detailed information from the political and 
philosophical point of view on all the superior officers—generals, com- 
manders, lieutenant-colonels, colonels of 


The information poured in from all the Lodges. Before the 
Chamber M. Guyot de Villeneuve read a number of documents, 
showing how the system of spies was organised around the officers ; 
the denunciatory evidence was centralised in Paris at the Ministry 
of War, and entrusted to Captain Mollin, under the control of 
General Percin, who was then Chief Secretary to the Ministry. 
Both the Captain and the General were Masons. The letters of 
Captain Mollin to the representative of the Lodges were written 
on official paper, and by the side of the printed heading, ‘ Ministére 
de la Guerre, Cabinet du Ministre,’ was the Masonic seal ‘ Grand 
Orient of France.’ 

This produced a profound impression in the Chamber. 
M. Combes, then Prime Minister, was obliged to declare that the 
scheme was organised without his orders; the majority of the 
deputies were indignant, and M. Barthou, now a Minister, 
exclaimed that the facts revealed from the Tribune were abomin- 
able. 

M. Maujan, the present Under-Secretary of State for the 
Interior, proposed the following ‘ Ordre du Jour’ : 

The Chamber censuring, if rightly understood, the inadmissible pro- 


ceedings described from the Tribune, and, being convinced that the Minister 
of War will give in this case the necessary sanctions, passes to the order of 


the day. 


This resolution was supported by 278 votes as against 274. 
Amongst the deputies who thus repudiated the Masonic machina- 
tions were many Freemasons, and General André, the Minister 
of War, under whose authority the espionage had been 
organised, thought it advisable to accept the Order of the Day 
which censured it. 

The Masonic leaders, however, had not a moment’s hesitation. 
Far from it, they gloried in the acts that had been revealed, and, 
lest the bad impression made upon the public should diminish the 
zeal of the Masons, the Grand Orient addressed to all the Lodges 
a circular, a regular manifesto, in which their leaders said : 

We maintain in the name of all Freemasons that, in furnishing the 
Minister of War with information concerning the faithful servants of the 


Republic, and those who, by their hostile attitude, cause us most reasonable 
anxiety, the Grand Orient of France has exercised a lawful right, and has 


fulfilled an urgent duty. 
The manifesto was dated the 2nd of November 1904. 
The free-thinking and Masonic deputies of the Republic, who 
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had censured the system of délation, were officially censured in 
their turn, and soon found that their own position was menaced. 

The manifesto wound up thus : 

We desire to point out to our Lodges, and to all Masons, present and 
future, that votes have been given in weakness, fear, and cowardice, by a 
certain number of Republicans, who, at a moment when their duty was to 
offer resistance to unbridled reaction, joined their voices to those of our 
most bitter enemies. This recalls, alas, the weakness, the fear, and the 
cowardice of the darkest days of Boulangism and victorious Nationalism. 

The Republic, in spite of all, has once more conquered. Many, we hope, 
thus have time to pull themselves up. Our Ateliers will meanwhile keep 
an eye upon them. 


This manifesto was signed by M. Lafferre, Deputy and Presi- 
dent of the Council of the Order; by M. Sincholle and M. J. B. 
Morin, Vice-Presidents, and by M. Bouley, Secretary, and was 
published in most of the daily papers without a single voice 
disputing its authenticity. 

It is obvious that Freemasonry likes to identify itself with the 
Republican Government. In past days, under the Empire, it 
was zealous for the person of Napoleon the Third, and, still 
earlier, under the Restoration, for the authority of the King. 

Since 1870 Freemasonry has become so Republican that it 
claims to be the Republic itself, and it carries this ambition more 
and more into effect. In the Convention of 1888 Brother Poulle 
exclaimed : ‘ The Republic is the daughter of the Grand Orient.’ ? 
In 1894 Brother Desmons repeated the same formula.’ In 1895 
Brother Lucipia said: ‘ Freemasonry and the Republic are the 
same.’ ¢ 

In the Convention of 1894 Brother Gadaud, a senator about 
to become Minister of Agriculture, said: ‘Freemasonry is the 
Republic in secret, just as the Republic is Freemasonry itself in 
the open.’ * 

It boasts of having inspired the greater part of the recent legis- 
lation, and, above all, of having established the lay educational 
system. (This word for them means anti-religion.) In the Con- 
vention of 1895 the recorder of the work of the Lodges, M. Mer- 
chiez, gave it the credit for having accomplished a complete 
transformation in the teaching. 

Freemasonry, he said, has shown in its organisation of our 
elementary teaching, of which it has been the true inspiration, 
all the interest that it brings to the cause of popular education. 
Freemasonry watches over the management of our primary educa- 

2 Bulletin du Grand Orient, August-September 1888, p. 576. 
* Bulletin du Grand Orient, August-September 1894, p. 401; August-September 


1895, p. 369. 
* Bulletin du Grand Orient, December 1895, p. 467. 
5 Bulletin du Grand Orient, August-September 1894, p. 389. 
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tion with a jealous eye.* This is one of the affirmations which are 
repeated every year in the meetings of the Convention. Free- 
masonry may itself contain religious doctrines. In England, 
Germany, and the United States it admits the existence and 
authority of God; but in France it has abolished from its creed 
the homage once given to the ‘Great Architect of the Universe.’ 

This reform, discussed and passed by the Convention of 1877, 
was put forward then as a measure that did not signify any 
negation, but of which the object was simply to make things easier 
for Masons of divergent opinions. But soon, step by step, it 
assumed the aspect of an anti-religious manifestation. The 
Bulletin Magonnique of the month of March 1882 contained a 
glowing eulogy of a book called Dieu voila l’ennemi. In the Con- 
vention of 1885 M. Fernand Faure, deputy for La Gironde, 
repudiated all metaphysical ideas, calling them ‘ truly a weakness 
of the human mind.’ The Conventions of 1893, of 1894, of 1896, 
passed the resolution that the teaching of duty towards God 
should be eliminated from the educational programmes, and since 
then the same resolution has been constantly renewed. On the 
28th of March 1897 M. Combes, who had already been in 
the Ministry and was soon to enter it again, said at Lyons, at the 
reception of the representatives of the Lodges: ‘ Freemasonry is 
to succeed the worn-out religions in the apostolate of morality.’’ 

It was in 1875, when Jules Ferry underwent initiation into the 
Lodge of the ‘ Clémente Amitié’ (this was in some degree an 
investiture for which he asked before undertaking the great 
secularisation of primary education), that the Masons began to 
prepare to break publicly with the idea of God the Creator. The 
reception of Jules Ferry was so important that it was celebrated 
over again the following year, 8th of July 1876, by a féte 
maconnique extraordinaire. On this occasion the celebrated secu- 
larist made his profession of faith as a Positivist ; he said : ‘ Social 
morality has its roots and its guarantee in the human heart, which 
can stand by itself and at last can throw away the crutches of 
theology and go forward in freedom to the conquest of the world.’* 

A year after this commemorative festival (13th of September 
1877) Freemasonry definitely excluded from its programme the 
name and the idea of God. Since then it has on all occasions 
waged war upon all Christian sentiments, even upon those which 
are inseparable from patriotism. After an attempt to confisquer 
Joan of Arc and change the nature of the traditional celebrations 

* Bulletin du Grand Orient, August-September 1895, p. 172. 

* Compte rendu des Travaux du Grand Orient, May-June 1897, p. 5. 

* This speech is recalled and quoted in the second volume of a remarkable 
book—L’ Histoire de la République (Paris: Librairie Plon), by M. de Marcére, 


Senator and ex-Minister, who, having closely followed the political events of 
the last thirty-five years in France, now gives a striking picture of them. 
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in her honour at Orleans, Freemasonry took up the attitude of 
repudiating the heroine and excluding her from the list of the 
glories of France—Joan of Arc, so much honoured in England, as 
elsewhere, by so many noble spirits ! 





What, then, is the true nature of Freemasonry in France? 
The statements just quoted are a clear indication that the associa- 
tion is essentially irreligious in character. As has been said, the 
number of the proofs makes it difficult to sort them ; a library might 
be furnished with the books and pamphlets that they fill, and 
there are, in fact, in France several societies occupied with the 
unveiling of the true Masonic spirit. 

Now, whence do the Lodges derive their influence, what object 
do they serve, and of what use is their power? If this threefold 
question cannot be solved it can at least be cleared up considerably 
by the study of another problem : What is the organisation of the 
Lodges? How do they work? What is the mechanism by which 
they are worked and maintained? What stimulates them and is 
peculiar to them? . . 


Of those who have made a study of Freemasonry M. Copin- 
Albancelli may be said to know more about the subject than anyone 
else. He was a member of a Lodge for six years, and rose from 
the lower ranks to be initiated into one of the most distinguished 
of all the grades, that of the “Rose Croix.’ Then he left the Free- 
masons, realising that their spirit is anti-religious and sectarian, 
and for the last twenty years he has fought them in speech and in 
writing. He is indefatigable in his propaganda and still studies 
his subject deeply. He has recently published a new book, in 
which he sums up the conclusions drawn by the most authoritative 
writers, and also gives the result of his own penetrating studies 
and meditations. 

His conclusion is a curious one. The Freemasonry which 
shows itself is nothing but a sham frontage, a piece of stage 
scenery, and behind this scaffolding there is a mysterious power, 
hidden even from the men who are its instruments. This is why 
M. Copin-Albancelli called his book Le Pouvoir Occulte.° 

At first one feels a certain diffidence in accepting this assertion. 
It is hardly possible to believe that the Freemasons of France 
(about twenty or twenty-five thousand in number) and elsewhere 
allow themselves to be governed by an unknown authority ; one 
can hardly believe that such an authority could conceal itself so 
completely. However, upon reflection, the phenomenon appears 


* Le Pouvoir Occulte contre la France, by M. Copin-Albancelli. Librairie 
de la Renaissance Frangaise, Société d’éditions. Passage des Panoramas, 52, Paris. 
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less improbable, and it becomes clear how well it fits in with the 
spirit and the visible acts of Freemasonry, which, though out- 
wardly concerned with politics, preserves the character of a secret 
society. Every member of the Lodges has taken a series of oaths 
not to reveal what they know and what they do. Some of these 
oaths are of a strange and fantastic nature, puerile in their rigour 
and exaggeration ; they are concerned with rites and ceremonies 
and exercises which, in their strangeness, seem to have no com- 
prehensible relation with the part that Freemasonry claims to 
play, nor with that which it really plays. A close scrutiny of them 
is disconcerting. Again and again contradictions appear, and we 
are driven to suspect the existence of a complete system of dis- 
simulation by which initiated and uninitiated are equally deceived. 
This is the first fact that M. Copin-Albancelli exposes. Let us 
try to follow his reasoning. 

The usual reasons given by Freemasons to explain the immense 
success of Freemasonry are no explanation of what we most wish 
to know. The declared methods are completely disproportionate 
to the influence which it has so cleverly acquired. They are to 
all appearances antagonistic to the force of which they seem to be 
the instrument. If Freemasonry was nothing but what it appears 
to be it could never have succeeded in dominating the political 
world, and not only causing the passing of so many laws but 
directing their administration, creating a transformation in 
popular opinion, and permeating everything with its spirit. 
Nevertheless it has accomplished all this, and is still exerting its 
influence by means of the Lodges. 

Now, the Lodges are generally frequented by men of very 
mediocre intellect. The Masons who are distinguished either in 
learning or talents seldom appear in these assemblies. 

The symbolism and liturgy by which Freemasonry imitates a 
religious cult are hardly worth mentioning—cabalistic oaths, pass- 
words, strange ornaments, odd esoteric language, processions 
around a sham corpse upon the pavé mosaique or under an 
imaginary grand portique, with display of the houppedentelée, 
of the étoile flamboyante, of ‘moving or immovable jewels,’ 
according to the ritual, which also includes a number of signs, 
‘vocal, guttural, pectoral, manual, and pedestrial.’ The Masons 
give a great deal of their time to these ceremonies and never 
neglect the three funeral voyages funébres in the chambres de 
milieu, nor the batteries de deuil, nor the batteries d’allégresse, nor 
many other strange things of this sort over which shines a 
magnificent pipe 4 lycopode which throws the Masonic ‘ illu- 
mination’ upon the faces of the initiated. Is it by these 
means that they have gained their mastery in the country? 
No, indeed. 
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No doubt there is a great deal of talk in the Lodges; anti- 
Christian and anti-liberal doctrines are expounded ; the minds of the 
hearers are disturbed, and an intellectual hotch-potch is composed 
to nourish public opinion. This certainly is a more efficient form of 
propaganda than the other. Nevertheless, it hardly suffices. The 
speeches delivered before the Masonic audiences have precisely the 
same value, in form and aim, as the daily articles published by 
the extreme free-thinking papers. These articles are violently 
Jacobin in tone, but it is not these which give to sectarian politics 
that continuity, regularity, and ingenuity which we witness. Nor 
can Masonic oratory, based upon such philosophy and literature, 
have been so astonishingly efficacious in the realisation of their 
schemes during the last quarter of a century or more. It must be 
that within the Lodges, around them and above them, a mysterious 
authority is exercised which makes use of the prejudices and 
passions accumulated under the Masonic roof. But, we ask again, 
how did such an authority get itself constituted, and whence does 
it derive its power? M. Copin-Albancelli attributes this power 
to the Masonic regulations themselves, first showing the existence 
of a hierarchy in the Lodges indefinitely prolonged until it loses 


itself in the unknown. 

. . Everyone of high grade, that is to say every member of a higher 
Guild, must belong to an association in the grade lower than his own. He 
must pay his subscription and be constant in frequenting their reunions. 
Thus, as soon as a master becomes ‘ Rose Croix’ he enters the Chapter (the 
name given to the associations of the Rose Croix). He has paid his sub- 
scription and submits to the obligations of his new grade. But at the same 
time he is exempted from none of those by which he was bound as Master 
of a lower grade. 

This obligation imposed upon the higher grades of belonging to an 
association in each of the lower grades is so rigorous that if a Mason is not 
upon the lists of any one Lodge he is struck off the list of members, ipso facto, 
of all the superior Guilds to which he might have belonged. He is practically 
considered as no longer a Freemason. 

In this manner the transmission of the occult Will is carefully fostered. 
It consists indeed in nothing but a reproduction of the methods by which the 
same system of transmission exists amongst apprentices. These cannot enter 
the Masters’ Guilds, but the Masters can enter freely amongst the appren- 
tices. The higher grades can condescend to the lower. 

The members of the hidden Freemasonry go in amongst the Guilds of the 
higher grades and those Lodges to which they belong; and they take notes 
of those Masons who seem to them to have the Masonic vocation. They 
promote them to higher grades, and there they continue to study them. If 
their aptitude is doubtful they leave them where they are, or else they press 
them forward, still under close observation, into the Guilds of Kadosch, of the 
Thirty-One, the Thirty-Two, or the Thirty-Three, &c., &c. They thus mark 
time and are able to select their men more surely at their leisure. They 
leave aside whom they please, and only those who fulfil the necessary expecta- 
tions are received into the secret society of Masons. 


These are the methods of recruiting, and they are profoundly 
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ingenious. M. Copin-Albancelli’s disclosures enable us to judge 
rightly of the care with which the higher Freemasonry sifts its 
members from the lower Lodges. 

Another point of great importance is that he proves that the true 
Masonic authority which seems to come from below (since the 
Lodges elect their representatives to the Council of the Order) is 
really exercised from above and comes from the higher and more 
mysterious powers. The Lodges are directed by these high-graded 
members, who pass for ordinary Masons, but who, as a matter of 
fact, watch, suggest, and influence. 

Till now, as we have said, people have refused to believe in this 
Occult Power, because they could not see the means by which this 
power imposed its influence in such an ingenious manner. They 
believed that the authority was exercised from below,at least in the 
more familiar Lodges, whereas it now is evident that it comes from 
above, and can make itself felt with amazing sureness and facility 
without running the slightest risk of publicity. In fact, the 
greater number of the Masons who frequent the Lodges hardly 
know themselves in what company they are, or even where they 
maybe. When they pass from one grade to another, from a Lodge 
to a Chapter, from the Chapter to somewhere else, they have learnt 
nothing except that they have to do with new chiefs, who them- 
selves are dependent upon other chiefs, who remain ever in mystery, 
and so on indefinitely. 

Such an organisation seems at first inconceivable, but M. Copin- 
Albancelli maintains that it is essential to-a secret society. The 
agents of such a society must be ignorant of the work in which they 
are collaborating ; they first of all must be gulled. 


How can the founders of a society recruit their followers if they do not 
say what is the object for which the society exists? They have only one 
method at their service. Since they will not divulge their true aim they 


must of necessity propound a false one. 


According to him Freemasonry can only dissimulate. 


The dissimulation of its designs is to it so primitive a need that it can 
only be compared to the need of human beings for the oxygen necessary to 
the preservation of life. If the possibility of secrecy were denied to Free- 
masonry, it would render its existence impossible. Thus since its unknown 
creators intended to make of it a society, the aim of which should remain 
secret, although it should itself be the manifestation of this aim, all their 
effort must inevitably be directed to constitute an organisation which should 
conceal its aim, and conceal it to that extent that the actions of this 
organisation should make, as it were automatically, a false and lying impres- 
sion. If they had not succeeded, Freemasonry as they conceived it would 


never have arisen. 


The writer draws the conclusion, from all that he saw and 
experienced in the Lodges and from the documents that he 
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collected, that Freemsaonry is the instrument of a universal 
Will. 


Freemasonry [he says] is not a communal grouping. It is not depart- 
mental, regional, nor even national. It is universal. It extends over the 
whole world. 

Since an initiatory and directing intelligence is necessary to the smallest 
association, and since the greater the association the greater is this necessity, 
how much more must a universal association need this direction and govern- 
ment when its divisions and sub-divisions extend to every corner of the 
world ? 

Yes, Freemasonry has its aim and it is under direction. Otherwise it 
could neither have been born nor have survived. 

Not only has Freemasonry its aim, but, like the laws of nature, this aim 
must be proportionate to the immense effects which we have described. 


According to him the true Masonic spirit is Jewish, and the 
author propounds this theory in a second volume. 

This work is written with passion. It is, in fact, an indict- 
ment, and the author accuses Freemasonry of lying systematically. 
But beneath the violence of the style the argument is vigorous and 


consecutive. Before we reproach M. Copin-Albancelli with too © 


credulous suspicions let us remember an observation once made 
by Lord Beaconsfield : ‘The world is governed by very different 
personages to what is imagined by those who are not behind the 
scenes.” (Coningsby.) 


Disraeli has never been accused of naiveté. May we not apply 
what he says of politics generally to Freemasonry—that Society of 
Universal Politics, so astutely organised ? 


EuGENE TAVERNIER. 
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DUTCH AND BELGIAN INDEPENDENCE 


THe London Gazette of the 2nd of September 1870 published 
the text of a treaty between Great Britain and France, and 
between Great Britain and Germany, which guaranteed the 
neutrality of Belgium in the war then taking place between the 
two Continental Powers. The treaty especially stipulated that 
the armed forces of Britain shall be available to protect Belgian 
neutrality should it be infringed by either belligerent, but that no 
military action should be taken beyond the frontier? This treaty 
was somewhat belated. The only danger to Belgian territory lay 
in the possibility of one of the two contending armies crossing the 
frontier to obtain a military success at the crisis of the war. This 
crisis may be said to have begun when the Army of the Rhine was 
attacked at Metz by the Germans on the 14th of August, and it 
was assuredly over on the 2nd of September, when the capitula- 
tion of Sedan was signed and when the treaty was published in 
London. Since no British troops could have reached the scene 
of action in time to prevent the violation of Belgian territory, and 
since it was extremely improbable that either Power would 
attempt any enterprise against Belgian independence in addition 
to the gigantic task already imposed by the war, this treaty may 
fairly be quoted as a masterpiece of British diplomacy, and as an 
example of the impotence to which a great State is reduced when 
its rulers are ignorant of elementary military politics. The fact 
of this treaty, however, has had some influence on the trend of 
thought in our country. Although it may safely be computed that 
its text has been read by a very small minority even of those who 
boast some acquaintance with external politics, yet an impression 
prevails that the independence of Belgium is a special responsi- 
bility of the United Kingdom, and that the ambition of Germany 
will sooner or later compel our Government either to disown the 
liability or to draw the sword. 

When the rumour of war had reached the sleepy senses of the 
British Foreign Office in 1870, fears at once arose lest the inde- 
pendence of Belgium might be threatened. Although at that 
date the British army had sunk into such a state of impotence 
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that months must have elapsed before its feeble strength could 
have been put forth to take part in a struggle with the fifteen 
German army corps which in three weeks were ready to cross the 
Rhine, yet the Cabinet assumed a lofty air, and, besides making 
a show of military preparations, it negotiated the famous treaty 
already alluded to. The fears of the British Government had 
been deliberately worked up by Prince Bismarck. It was part 
of the crafty diplomacy which threw the apparent aggression on 
France, and which conveyed the general impression that the 
Government of Napoleon the Third was utterly faithless and un- 
trustworthy, that it harboured designs on its little neighbour, and 
was determined on annexing territory at any cost. As we have 
seen, the fate of the campaign had been decided on that Septem- 
ber morning. Round the little frontier fortress of Sedan a ring of 
smoking villages and shattered homesteads, countless killed and 
wounded soldiers, and the wreckage of a mighty struggle marked 
the field of battle. Crowded in and around the walls a hundred 
thousand French troops awaited captivity. On the surrounding 
heights twice gs many German troops formed a girdle of steel, and 
seven hundred guns were ready to smother the defenders if resist- 
ance were renewed. In the blue distance the Belgian hills were 
visible from Sedan. Had the French swiftly traversed the wooded 
frontier before the investment had been completely effected they 
could have escaped. It was the failure of their own commander, 
not fear of infringing the perfunctory treaty, which anchored the 
French army to its vicious position and ensured its doom. 

From a very early date in English history the inhabitants of 
the opposite coast held the most important place as continental 
neighbours. The principal trade of England went to the mouths 
of the Scheldt and Rhine. Intercourse between the rich Flemish 
cities and the mouth of the Thames was continuous through the 
Middle Ages, and the English kings, particularly the Norman 
princes and Henry the Second, raised soldiers in Flanders, large 
numbers of whom were settled on the military frontier of Wales 
when their time of service expired. In the wars between England 
and France, Flanders held a position not very different from the 
strategic situation of Belgium to-day. With curious repetition 
our armies were found, under Henry the Sixth, William the Third, 
Marlborough and Wellington, using the Low Countries as an 
advanced base whence the decisive strokes of English armies were 
dealt at her continental foes after securing a safe landing place 
and depét. It is also worth noticing that every successful inva- 
sion of England since the Battle of Hastings, excepting only the 
invasion of Henry the Seventh, came from the same harbours. 
As a result of the last of these invasions, England and Holland 
were united under one Crown for some of the most critical years 
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in their evolution, and all history tends to show it has been 
by no mere accident that their destinies have been connected. 
It is quite clear that the possession of the Low Countries by 
another Empire can never be an indifferent consideration to the 


‘jnhabitants of these islands. 


The Governments of Elizabeth, William the Third, Anne, 
and George the Third in turn braved the power of the principal 
continental Empire to prevent the extinction of Dutch and 
Belgian independence. It was the dread of seeing the opposite 
coast north of the Straits of Dover in possession of a rival 
State which finally drove Pitt from his policy of neutrality 
towards the Revolution, for the freedom of navigation of 
the Scheldt was the original pretext of war between 
Britain and the French Republic in 1793, and the question of 
ceding Antwerp was the pretext for breaking off negotiations for 
peace in 1814, when Napoleon treated with the Allies for the last 
time. It is obvious to all that the possession of Belgium and 
Holland would be of the greatest value to Germany, or to France, 
in waging war against this country, and in the equally severe 
competition of peaceful industry the independence of Holland and 
Belgium or their absorption by a continental State must be of 
vital importance to us. Nevertheless, it is a fallacy that our 
country has especial treaty obligations to maintain the indepen- 
dence of the Low Countries. Britain is a signatory to the Treaty 
of London 1839, which gave autonomy to Belgium, with Prussia, 
Austria, France, Russia, and Holland, but is a party to no other 
compact, for the travesty of a treaty which appeared on the 2nd of 
September 1870, to prove the vigilance and foresight of the party 
politicians then in office, expired within twelve months of the 
signature of the peace between France and Germany. While our 
interests are as strongly engaged as ever in preventing the opposite 
shores of the North Sea from falling under the sole dominion of a 
single great naval Power, yet no particular treaty exists which 
binds us to take arms in their defence. 

Before examining the possible contingency of the inclusion of 
the Low Countries in the system of the German Empire, it may 
be as well to review the relations which have existed between 
these States and their neighbours within the last ten years. The 
war in South Africa undoubtedly stirred a great wave of opinion 
hostile to our country both in Holland and in Belgium. It natur- 
ally appeared to the public both in Brussels and Amsterdam that 
Britain was proceeding to do herself the very thing which her 
journalists and politicians attributed to Germany, and that the 
absorption of small States on her frontier might not end with the 
Transvaal and Orange Free State. The Dutch recalled with some 
bitterness the memories of the past when England supplanted 
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Holland in her colonies, her carrying trade, and her commercial 
greatness. The Belgians had already begun to be uneasy about 
the possession of the Congo Free State. The active propaganda 
of the Boer agents in Europe fanned the flame of hostility against 
us, and these agents were powerfully assisted by the unpatriotic 
and senseless attitude of many of our own publicists and politi- 
cians in important and responsible positions. The angry feeling 
which existed was naturally made use of by German diplomacy 
and by German commerce to insinuate German influence in every 
possible way; these efforts have not been relaxed in the years 
which followed and have been rewarded with a large measure of 
success. Officially the most friendly relations prevail between 
Holland and her eastern neighbour. If her people felt quite con- 
fident that under no circumstances would their independence be 
merged in the Empire there would be no English party in Holland 
at all. That some misgivings, however, exist may be deduced 
from the recent debate in the Dutch Upper Chamber, when the 
Baron van Heckeren, a former diplomatist, struck a note of alarm 
and endeavoured to extract from the Dutch Government pledges 
as to precautionary measures for national defence. Since it is 
evident that Britain can have no ambitious intentions to the 
further detriment of the Dutch, and that Dutch independence is 
essential to British security, there exists a basis for alliance 
between the two countries ; but two principal considerations mili- 
tate against any definite agreement being arrived at in time to 
secure combined action in case of war. The first arises from the 
instability of British policy and the weakness of the British army, 
which could not prevent the Germans from overrunning Holland, 
or arrive in time to prevent her absorption in the German Empire ; 
the other is the confidence which the German Government has 
succeeded in establishing among the most influential Dutchmen. 
Germany’s preparations on a vast scale for developing her North 
Sea ports, and the general trend of German foreign politics, do 
not seem to indicate any intention of forcible annexation. It is 
not even impossible that little Holland may be forced to seek 
shelter behind the armed forces of the German Empire at some 
future date. A great number of circumstances conspire to recom- 
mend the course which is usually the most agreeable to politicians 
—namely, to wait upon events. 

The situation of Belgium with regard to her neighbours is not 
unlike that of Holland, but in some respects is more critical. 
Like Holland, the southern kingdom fears the overshadowing and 
expanding German Empire, and shows some caution in definitely 
taking any overt steps to guard against it. To Belgium, as to 
Holland, the German Government has been firm, tactful, and 
conciliatory ; while the agitation in England against Belgian rule 
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in the Congo State has aroused resentment and suspicion. 
German agents would have been to blame had they failed to take 
advantage of the fact. Although the proceedings of the British 
Foreign Office have been perfectly correct, yet there exists very 
little friendly feeling in Belgium for the British people or Govern- 
ment, and considerable doubt as to their will and power to assert 
their avowed policy. The alternate patronage and scolding in 
the London Press seem to a practical nation both senseless and 
irritating when the British forces available for action in the Low 
Countries are no greater than the Belgian. If it lay between 
Germany and Britain, it is safe to say that Belgium would stake 
her existence on an understanding with the possessor of the big 
battalions. The attraction of France, however, exerts a power- 
ful influence, and keeps the Belgian Government from definitely 
committing itself to anything like an alliance or understanding 
with Berlin. A straight line drawn from Berlin to Paris not only 
traverses the’ territory of Belgium, but approximately follows 
through German territory the main line of rail and road which 
must be followed by the greater part of the German troops avail- 
able for war with France. The fortified line of the Meuse bars 
the progress of the Germans in any attempt to invade France 
from Strasburg and Metz. While it is certain that the Prussian 
authorities face the possibility of having to recast their scheme 
of concentration according to the circumstances which may arise 
on the outbreak of war with France, yet everything indicates the 
probability of large German forces attempting to turn the French 
barrier forts on the Meuse by crossing Belgian territory, nor is it 
a secret that the German Government has already assured the 
Belgian that, should such a necessity unfortunately be forced upon 
the German authorities, yet the passage of troops through the 
country would be but a temporary expedient, and that Belgian 
independence is safe, provided only that Belgian neutrality is 
maintained in the war. The development of the German rail- 
ways debouching on the Belgian territory and the Meuse valley, 
the sidings for detraining trocps, and other preparations, left no 
doubt that the alternative of marching through Belgian territory 
was being carefully arranged for by the Prussian General Staff. 
Since concealment was no longer possible, nothing remained but 
explanation to soothe Belgian susceptibilities. 

For the moment, and so long as she remains on the defensive, 
France has every interest in supporting strict recognition of the 
inviolability of Belgian territory, thereby narrowing the frontier 
exposed to German attack, and compelling the invader to nego- 
tiate the Meuse forts, and to move out of the direct line which 
covers his own capital and base. If, however, circumstances 
changed so as to enable the French to resume the attacking réle, 
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it would be even more advantageous to their strategy to use 
Belgium as an advanced base against Germany than it is nowa- 
days for Germany against France, because this line of attack 
avoids the fortified zones which bar the Moselle valley and which 
hinder the passage of the broad Rhine. A direct march on Berlin 
by the main line of railway also skirts the comparatively barren 
hill country of the interior, and falls at once upon the most im- 
portant industrial centre of Germany, the occupation of which by 
the enemy would itself be a grave disaster affecting the power of 
Germany for prolonged resistance. This line would also have im- 
portant advantages over the old road by Metz, Mainz, Frankfurt, 
and the Maine valley, which was made use of in a whole series of 
French invasions, for the French by following it could shift their 
base of supply northwards along the coast as they advanced, pre- 
suming that England was an ally, and could threaten to sever the 
great naval. bases of Germany from Berlin and the interior. 
Napoleon toyed with the idea of attacking Prussia from this 
direction in 1806. He finally chose the old road as his main line 
of communication, chiefly because the bulk of his army already lay 
in Bavaria within striking distance of Prussian territory. He also 
contemplated falling back on this line in September 1813, after 
the first French defeats, and had he done so he would have avoided 
the Leipzic envelopment. For the reasons already cited, and 
because her system of fortresses and railways were not constructed 
to meet an attack from the lower Rhine, Germany can be more 
easily invaded from the Netherlands across Westphalia and 
Hanover than from any other direction, and the weakness of this 
frontier to some extent explains and justifies the German naval 
preparations. 

The position of Belgium between the hammer and the anvil 
naturally compels her rulers and people to pause and reflect. 
Belgium is rapidly expanding in wealth, population, and impor- 
tance, and her African empire already constitutes a tropical 
dominion of immense value. She has therefore the possibility 
of a great national future. It is evidently her interest to keep 
outside the existing systems of European alliances ; in other words, 
to maintain her neutrality. While the swift expansion of 
German power indicates her Eastern neighbour as the most 
probable aggressor in the event of a new demarcation of frontiers, 
yet German annexation is not the only possible change of national 
dominion. The collapse of Germany is at least possible, and has 
to be kept in mind by the small States. which lie on her border, so 
that it seems probable that they will throw their weight into the 
scale in favour of the Power which wins the first decisive 
successes. 

In the event of war between England and Germany, so long as 
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England maintains the superiority of her cruiser fleet she will be 
able entirely to interrupt the growing ocean trade of North 
Germany by closing the English Channel to German ships and 
cutting them off north of Scotland, but so long as Holland and 
Belgium can preserve their neutrality inviolate their flag might 
cover a large volume of German trade, if England suffered this 
to be carried on through the Dutch ports and Antwerp. It is not, 
however, at all probable that England would relinquish this, her 
principal, if not her only, weapon against Germany in case of war 
in the near future, nor is it difficult to foresee the inevitable com- 
plications which would serve as a pretext to England to blockade 
the ports of the North Sea from Calais to the Kattegat, whatever 
treaty rights were infringed or neutral interests attacked. But 
such high-handed measures would raise difficulties for England 
abroad. The United States would be seriously injured and the | 
small States would be inclined, if not compelled, to side with their 
Continental neighbour. The situation would therefore afford 
good opportunities to German diplomacy, while the risk of 
cessation of maritime trade, having long been foreseen and 
provided for in the event of war with the superior naval Power, 
would probably not materially affect the result, though, of course, 
it forms at present a powerful motive for Germany to keep the 
peace until her fleet has a chance of competing successfully with 
the British, not only in battle squadrons but in cruiser warfare 
as well. It is tolerably evident that Germany has no present 
prospects of being able to attain this naval superiority single- 
handed. An alliance between Germany and another naval 
Power would probably be required, and such an alliance is hardly 
possible until the French Army has once again been decisively 
defeated. 

In order to form a sound judgment on the future policy of the 
German Empire towards Britain and the small States on her 
western frontier, the student of politics must try to scan the 
situation from the German point of view, and not only from the 
standpoint of the partisan Press of his own particular faction in 
domestic politics. If his imagination is sufficiently lively, let him 
penetrate in spirit not only to the Cabinet of the Imperial Chan- 
cellor but also to the official conclaves and social gatherings where 
a decided turn is likely to be given to political ideas by lucid expo- 
sition and cautious reasoning. It is not difficult to know that the 
face of Europe wears a very different aspect to the eyes of the Ger- 
man statesman from that presented by the popular Press. More- 
over, it is not difficult to know the main features as seen through 
the spectacles of German wise men, for as a class they have 
abandoned the reticence which formerly helped to make them 
formidable political antagonists, and from time to time some 
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indiscretion from the inner circle switches a broad stream of light 
on to the hopes and fears which influence Teutonic statecraft in 
these days. As a fair example of the enlightenment may be 
quoted the article in the February number of the Deutsche Revue 
on ‘England and Germany’ by Professor Bernhard Harms, of 
Kiel University, in which the rivalry between the two Empires 
is explained and discussed. The author derides the idea that 
Germany is preparing a surprise attack on England. Briefly, he 
disposes of the accusation by saying—we Germans are winning the 
war of peace competition so unmistakeably that it would be folly 
for us to translate the struggle from the arena of our attested 
superiority to an arena where the conflict must at any rate be 
doubtful. England, on the other hand, is far more likely to break 
the peace so soon as she finds her economic rival to be striding 
past her in trade, with a navy which threatens in the near future 
to surpass her own. Already certain organs of the London Press 
have fanned an agitation against Germany, the logical result of 
which would be an attack by Britain on the rising naval Power 
before its might is developed. The past history of British rivalry 
with the maritime empires of the Continent all tends to establish 
the same theory. The Professor concludes with a very remark- 
able piece of advice to his countrymen—Germany should seek to 
establish the same state of peace with England as the United 
States has succeeded in imposing. There has been no war 
between the two countries because the British have feared 
America, have believed that they could not hold Canada except by 
American forbearance, and have not dared to quarrel with the 
great Republic under any circumstances. 

The Professor’s article will not please any British reader, but 
there is enough foundation of truth for his arguments to make 
them worth reading. 

It is probably true that the relations between England and 
Germany are inextricably bound up with the future of the Nether- 
lands, for it is hardly possible to believe that the independence of 
these States would survive a war in which Germany conquered ; 
at any rate, they would then be included in the fiscal and defensive 
system of the Empire, but the terms of their admission would of 
course entirely depend on the part they played in the struggle. 
Since no terms that could be offered would be as advantageous to 
Belgium and Holland as the present status of independence, it is 
urgently necessary for their politicians to examine the German 
point of view, and also to work out while there is yet time the 
policy which should be followed in case of war, and the means at 
their disposal for giving it effect. 

War may be an unlikely contingency, but it is certain that 
misfortune will overtake all the States concerned, great and 
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small, if they neglect to contemplate its possibilities and are over- 
taken by its occurrence before they have even decided what to do. 
Of all the States in question Germany alone has a clear conscience, 
though there are some signs of awakening on this side of the 
Rhine, of which two pamphlets, the first by Jonckheer H. 
Klerck, in Dutch, and the other by the Belgian general 
Baron de Heusch, are notable examples. These authorities 
discuss the necessity and feasibility of an alliance between 
their respective countries with the avowed object of defend- 
ing their neutrality. They are agreed in assuming that 
imminent peril exists of absorption by Germany, and main- 
tain that a military convention is necessary to unite the 
forces of the two countries in order to provide for joint action in 
certain contingencies. They argue that such an alliance is 
politically possible and is compatible with the neutrality imposed 
upon Belgium by treaty, nor is it open to question that if Britain 
and France, or either of them, intend to fight for the independence 
of the Low Countries, the confederates had better come to a clear, 
open understanding before the event, the publication of which 
would reduce the risk of war. The armed forces of Holland and 
Belgium by no means correspond to their resources or to the 
wealth for the defence of which they are responsible. Yet, such 
as they are, they would make a formidable addition to the French 
armies, particularly if they acted in harmony and were directed 
with vigour. Each State disposes of a field army of four 
divisions, with considerable reserves to hold fortified lines, and 
each country possesses natural and artificial defences of a formid- 
able kind. If the most were made of these resources it is obvious 
that they would attract the attention of an important detachment 
from any army which tried to traverse their territory. As matters 
stand at present they would probably serve a useful purpose in 
exercising the reserve German divisions which would be told off 
to keep them in check. 

The problem of relations with Britain and with the Low 
Countries must raise some such considerations as the following 
in the minds of responsible German statesmen. The risks of any 
war are great and must be avoided so long as the objects of policy 
can be peaceably attained. A European war might spread; the 
possibility of a great chief appearing in the opposite camp must 
never be lost sight of, and the newly-created fleets of the Father- 
land for commerce and defence demand time for development. 
Time is working for Germany by increasing her wealth, popula- 
tion, and power, and the border States are steadily falling under 
the shadow of her influence. If war has to come it would be of 
vital importance to conciliate the people of the Low Countries and 
to attach one or both of them to the German cause. Although they 
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are jealous of their independence, the weakness or blunders of 
British and French statesmen may not improbably fling the 
Netherlands into the arms of Germany, and so long as events are 
maturing in the way desired in Berlin it will be the wisest course 
not to interfere. 

Without doubt, however, another view of the question will be 
put forward and will find keen supporters. The existence of these 
small States on the German frontier is an anomaly. Sooner or 
later a confederation must take place for defence and commerce. 
It is intolerable that a small foreign State should hold the mouth 
of the principal river of Germany and levy toll on her trade. Not 
only is Holland the best advanced base for an attack by Germany 
on England, but if England and France were in alliance and held 
the Netherlands the western frontier of Germany would be 
seriously threatened, the frontier which is the most difficult to 
defend and whence an attack would penetrate most effectively 
to the vitals of the Empire. The German navy will always be at 
a disadvantage in fighting the British until Germany has obtained 
naval bases south and west of the Straits of Dover, and the acqui- 
sition of the Netherlands would help her on the way. A map 
published by Pan-German patriots shows the countries which 
they claim to be inhabited by the German race, and carries the 
boundary as far south as Boulogne and the hills of Artois; and 
although responsible statesmen laugh at such a programme, yet 
the events of a war in which the existence of the Empire had been 
in jeopardy might change their ideas when dictating peace. The 
colonies of Holland and Belgium would be a most desirable addi- 
tion to the German Colonial Empire. Last and weightiest argu- 
ment is the genuine fear that England will attack Germany before 
the German fleet is expanded to the projected power. 

Strong in conscious rectitude, the intellectual politicians of 
Great Britain will laugh to scorn the idea of Germany fearing an 
attack from this country, yet more profound reflection leaves the 
conviction that the danger is not by any means remote or laugh- 
able. The government of the British Empire, and the control of 
its foreign relations, is vested in the hands of a party leader whose 
skill as such and whose fluency as an orator, but not his statesman- 
ship or wisdom, have placed in his hands the power to commit 
his country for good or evil. The most recent history yields 
examples of quarrels with foreign States over matters which were 
not of vital interest, when England ran appalling risks either 
needlessly, or without adequate cause, or for purposes which could 
have been attained otherwise, as the Fashoda incident in 1898 
and the unfortunate negotiations with Austria at the time of the 
annexation of Bosnia in the winter of 1908-9. England more 
than any country in Europe is capable of going to war without 
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counting the cost or measuring the forces opposed to her. The 
senseless agitation which from time to time attempts to force the 
hand of the Government into making war on some foreign State 
because its internal policy has offended the champions of 
aborigines, Armenians, or anarchists, is a symptom of this 
democracy which has to be reckoned with. Presumption and 
ignorance of warlike matters go hand in hand with peace con- 
gresses, and inspire the amiable but deluded theorists who think 
that the way to avoid war is to ignore its possibility. Pacifists 
and feminists, the individuals who act politically by sentiment or 
passion instead of by reason or experience, constitute a dangerous ~ 
element in a Parliamentary régime where they can write and talk 
as much nonsense as they please, and where plausibility and 
fluency count for more than common sense. Finally, there are 
the panics and gusts of hatred inspired by fear to which the British 
newspaper-reading public is liable, fomented sometimes for party 
purposes, sometimes to sell daily newspapers for a halfpenny in 
dull times, but always resting on the bad conscience due to the 
inadequate and inefficient state of the British land forces. 

Let us consider what the effect on British public opinion would 
be if it were suddenly announced that Holland had concluded a 
convention with Germany of the same nature as that which 
the South German States made with Prussia after the war 
of 1866. Since it was possible to stir up so much excitement 
in London over the title by which Austria rules in Herzego- 
vina, there is good reason to assume that the establishment 
of our principal rival opposite the mouth of the Thames 
would drive the democracy into war, whether we were ready 
or not. There are two main tendencies observable in continental 
politics—the tendency to consolidate into a few great systems of 
empire, and eventually, perhaps, into a single State such as the 
United States or the Roman Empire, and the opposite tendency to 
create and maintain new and independent nationalities, such as 
the young States of the Balkan Peninsula and the growing power 
of Belgium. Germany is the natural leader of the first party, 
France has by the force of circumstances become the champion of 
the other, and to this coalition for the time being the British 
Empire must contribute her support. The important point, then, 
is to make sure that this policy to which we are committed is un- 
derstood, with all that it implies, and that we are prepared to stand 
by it. The States whose interests are identified with it possess 
far more territory, population, and resources than Germany and 
her allies, so long as Russia refrains from combining with the 
central Powers, which is not to be feared for the present. But 
Germany is organised in the hands of her leaders for international 
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purposes, while her possible antagonists are not only scattered, but, 
with the exception of France, are not prepared for war. They are 
waiting upon events and upon one another, and are shirking the 
disagreeable need for armament and its accompanying taxation. 
In England we have both armaments and taxation, but not the 
type of armament which would be decisive in preserving the peace 
for the next generation. It is perfectly certain that if the British 
Army could turn the scale against Germany or France in a land 
war the British people would not drift into war from jealousy and 
fear, and no German ruler would embark on the venture. Hol- 
land and Belgium would be emboldened to combine for the 
protection of their independence in the confident belief that Eng- 
land and France were both able and willing to come to their aid. 

That the affairs of the Low Countries should be watched by 
jealous eyes in Paris is to be understood, and they are discussed 
in trenchant style by La France Militaire of the 5th and 10th of 
March. The story of the Kaiser’s letter to the Queen of Holland, 
summoning her to take measures for the defence of the Dutch 
coast against the English, is dwelt upon; the existence of this 
letter was officially denied, but it is assumed by this French 
writer to be authentic, and the incident is cited as a proof of 
' German ambition and presumption. The callous indifference of 
the Dutch and Belgian people to the danger which is said to 
threaten them throws all the more responsibility on the Govern- 
ments of England and France. Little or nothing is to be hoped 
for from the efforts of the small States. Even should they finally 
negotiate an alliance between themselves it will not affect the 
issue, for their fate will be decided by the event of the war, if it 
takes place. Referring to Belgium and Holland the writer 
concludes : 


Mon Dieu! la conclusion s’impose de toute évidence, alliées ou non la 
Belgique et la Hollande péseront bien peu devant une Allemagne régentant 
l’Europe. C’est une erreur de croire qu’elles peuvent, en s’unissant, sauver 
leur indépendance. Elles sont, comme |’Angleterre et bien plus qu’elle, 
condamnées & disparaitre si d’un conflit avec son voisin de l’Est la France 
ne sort pas victorieuse ...c’est assez d’une Pologne martyre, d’un 
Schleswig-Holstein et d’une Alsace-Lorraine opprimés, il est grand temps 
que tous s’unissent pour sauver de la barbarie prussienne les civilisations 
de l’Europe. 


Unless the British Government resolves to treat the German 
naval preparations as an unfriendly act, it will do well to maintain 
strictly the friendly relations which officially exist between the 
two great Empires, while disregarding the interested and factious 
attempts to stir up ill will between them. It will also do well to 
remember that circumstances may bring about a war which states- 
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men desire to prevent, that the frontiers of north-west Europe 
are highly artificial, and that the actual rulers of the States con- 
cerned will not live for ever. It is not possible to deny, therefore, 
that the future demands unusual vigour and vigilance from the 
Ministers who are responsible for our foreign policy, and for 
the means of giving it effect; for if England goes to war with 
Germany she will be compelled to put in the field not less than 
300,000 troops. 
CEcIL BatTIne. 
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A DANGEROUS PARTING OF THE 
LEGAL WAYS 


THE warning of Plautus as to going to law must still be a matter for 
consideration in our chief judicial system. So, also, we might be 
acquiescing at the present time in the blunt comments of Crom- 
well many centuries later concerning the delays of the Committee 
appointed by the Rump Parliament to consider the reform of the 
laws of England, or, again, later, in the injunction of Frederick 
the Great to his law minister to ‘wash me out that horror of 
accumulation,’ or in the similar strictures of so many persons in 
authority up to recent days. For the complaints about delays and 
our expensive procedure are still with us, and in a form just as 
urgent having regard to modern requirements. Surely this is not 
the age for fearfulness on the ground that ‘ the law is past depth 
to those that, without heed, do plunge into it.’ 

It is unfortunate that many in this country who could be of 
the greatest use in furthering the much needed legal reforms of a 
drastic nature in our civil practice hesitate to give voice to their 
minds owing to the strong feeling which a really candid expression 
of opinion would undoubtedly bring upon their heads from a 
certain portion of the legal profession. The writer has experi- 
enced what this means. So long as small amendments leave 
time-worn institutions untouched there may be tolerance, but 
some lawyers do not look upon broad innovations with the spirit 
that we find in other professions. It is not, of course, for one 
moment suggested that there is anything premeditated in this 
condition of the legal mind. Far, indeed, from this. But there 
are lawyers of standing, born and bred in the atmosphere of old 
reforms, who have naturally so much confidence in them that 
anything like a clean sweep appears, as may easily be imagined, 
to be too rough a subversion of their long cherished ideas. The 
position is, in a way, tenable. 

It is not possible to lay bare the causes operating upon the 
objections raised in the way of comprehensive legal reform, 
without probing to the very bottom of the matter. To obtain 
relief, a mere incision once more of the epidermis is useless when 
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a great operation is imperative. This operation is one that will 
bring the necessary aid to the public and in the end give new life 
to the legal profession. The continuation at this time, as will 
shortly be pointed out, of attempts at minor operations will only 
leave our civil procedure in the same decrepit condition. 

The ordinary layman asks, time after time, why we cannot get 
a judicial system suited to our present business requirements? 
Why cannot this be done, looking at the many complaints made 
by lawyers themselves? Why not, indeed, when it is not a question 
of party politics, and when we find a Lord Chancellor standing out 
in an historical and independent position, brushing aside all con- 
flicting influences, and boldly advocating reforms that are in the 
interest of the people? To-day, after much travelling in all 
directions, we have arrived at a most important parting of the 
ways. One way leads to the broad reforms to which the com- 
munity have now with determination turned their attention ; the 
other, to further piecemeal legislation and amendments which 
will never give the people anything very much better than they 
now possess. 

A report has recently been issued by the Joint Select Com- 
mittee of both Houses. This Committee was appointed, at the 
instance of the Lord Chancellor, to consider the state of business 
in the King’s Bench Division and to report whether any increase 
was desirable in the number of Judges there. Little wonder that 
there should be hesitation in this respect. A Committee was also 
appointed, in July 1908, by the Lord Chancellor, to consider, 
amongst other things, the relations now subsisting between the 
High Court and the County Courts, and to report whether any or 
what alteration or modification should be made in those relations. 

The parting of the ways just referred to is serious for the 
following reason. The work of the Joint Select Committee, at 
first sight, appeared to be restricted only to the question of the 
increase in the number of Judges; but the real result, if the 
number is permanently * increased at this particular time, will be 
that the chance of obtaining the only true remedy must be lost 
by the community for an indefinite period. The circumstances 
leading up to the appointment of the two Committees afford a 
' good illustration of what has now been going on for years so far 
as regards the patching up of, or the attempt to patch up, our 
judicial systems. An ordinary person might reasonably expect that 
this country had now one system. But, although we see in so 
many concerns that man’s energies have been successfully devoted 
to centralising work of all kinds under one organisation, as 
clearly being cheaper, more effective in working power, and more 


1 * Permanently ’ is used in the sense explained below ; that is to say, the next 
two vacancies should not be filled up until the question of pressing reform is settled. 
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easy of control, some lawyers persist in maintaining two or more 
systems, which necessitate unnecessary expense and are the cause 
of much that is detrimental to the public. 

If the real interests of the community were alone the incentive, 
what would be the result of the appointment of these two 
Committees? Undoubtedly to bring about the unification of our 
judicial systems by a comprehensive measure of reform that 
will offer to the people the means of getting their disputes settled 
with the economy, complete regularity, and continuity required. 
Then, in its proper order, and not before, we should be led to the 
consideration of what men are necessary to work such a modern 
machine. The ‘arrears’ of the King’s Bench are the result of 
totally inefficient and antiquated machinery, as the writer has 
formerly pointed out. 

Let us take one very simple illustration of many others. From 
an economic point of view, some lawyers seem to be like the rail- 
way directors before the introduction of cheap railway tickets. The 
gross profit depends upon two factors, the number of passengers 
and the average price of each ticket. Originally, directors had 
only one idea of increasing profits, by keeping the price of each 
ticket high. They did not realise the economy of working on a 
larger scale and meeting the wants of the people at the same time ; 
in other words, that by diminishing the cost they would increase 
the number of customers in a more than proportionate ratio. 
When the ‘ parliamentary ’ fare of one penny per mile was intro- 
duced, the most strenuous opposition was made to it by directors, 
whose interests it was ultimately to serve. Halving the cost more 
than doubled the numbers. Profits increased enormously after 
the introduction of the measure. Lawyers must also meet the 
needs of the great body of the community. 

There are, roughly, three reasons at the bottom of the difficulty 
in obtaining any reforms of a drastic nature. In the first place, 
some lawyers have not even yet realised that for many years the 
old ship has only been a hulk and no longer fit for the public 
service. Periodical attempts to keep it afloat by ‘ tinkering ’ have 
been continually resorted to, with the result that we still get along 
at half speed only. They do not realise that further repairs 
cannot supply the public with an efficient vessel of a modern type. 

Secondly, the parties actually interested in any question of 
legal reforms in this country have never considered the question 
from a really common standpoint. We have the Judges of the 
High Court and of the County Courts, King’s Counsel, and 
members of the outer Bar, both Common Law and Equity, some 
with Metropolitan, others with local interests only, Masters and 
Registrars of Courts, and solicitors; again, solicitors may be 
divided into the modern class of practitioners who are keeping 
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pace with the rapid development of all kinds of business, and the 
‘family ’ section with more restricted convictions. In addition, 
there are other interests clashing with one another, such as those 
arising out of matters affecting the Metropolis or the provinces. 
Certain salient points are uppermost in the mind of each, and, as 
a consequence, conflicting influences have more or less coloured, 
and very naturally, the various views taken of any proposals in the 
past. This is not to be wondered at, when we remember that 
attention has only been directed to amendments of the ‘ tinker- 
ing’ description, which must necessarily create friction ; for it is 
not possible to do patching up work in a way that will ensure the 
satisfaction of all. So, too, in the words of Carlyle, ‘no man at 
bottom means injustice ; it is always for some obscure distorted 
image of a right that he contends.’ 

Thirdly, the public have never had the proper opportunity 
of being adequately represented when the question of legal 
machinery is dealt with. Such representation would be of little 
avail so long as these half-hearted remedies only are attempted. 
For, unless they knew all the intricacies of the old and useless 
machinery, they would be unable to appreciate the many-sided 
effects of the proposed repairs. But in the consideration of a 
clean scheme suitable to the present times, merchants, members 
of the public, and of the municipalities, and the Chambers of 
Commerce, would bring most useful knowledge of modern 
business and general requirements, upon which foundation alone 
a system satisfactory to the public can be built. And they could, 
and would then, help to build it. To illustrate this to some 
extent, let us refer to the last two Committees. The Joint Select 
Committee was composed of members who, with one exception, 
were not lawyers. The subject-matter to be dealt with was 
in reality of the ‘ patching up’ nature. The members, being 
laymen, were, therefore, at once placed at a disadvantage, and 
this is shown by their report. The ‘arrears’ were so strongly 
and persistently pressed upon them that they appear to have been 
compelled to make some recommendation. How, indeed, could a 
committee of laymen escape from this pressure when they had not 
the opportunity of examining all the defects causing the clogging 
of the wheels of the old machine? They, however, only recom- 
mended two Judges, with the condition that they were not to be 
permanent unless Parliament should so decide. They suggest, in 
fact, some temporary relief to clear off ‘ arrears’ ; and but for the 
further pressure of the ‘ red judge’ contention, they might have 
suggested Commissioners only.” They had no means of seeing the 


? A Bill has just been introduced with regard to the two new Judges. The 
appointments should be made strictly for the purpose of clearing off the ‘ arrears,’ 
and not as the means of ousting the reforms to be considered. 
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many questions under the ‘ patching up’ work, but they had 
heard enough to cause them to 

recommend earnestly that, in the meantime, and without delay, 
certain reforms which have been suggested to them for the better organisa- 
tion of business in London and on Circuit, should be considered with a 
view to such of them as are found to be practicable and desirable being 
carried into effect. 


It is not shown by the report what these reforms are. But the 
proceedings and the evidence are to come before Parliament for 
this ‘ consideration.’ The same waste of time and opportunity 
will probably occur by the appointment of another committee; 
and members of Parliament who belong to the legal profession 
will have an extremely delicate task to perform. But this Com- 
mittee, in dealing with the single subject before them, could not 
altogether get clear of the difficulty of considering matters of a 
wider scope. Although they had to advise without even a plan 
of the whole of the working parts of the machine, it is quite clear, 
as we see, that they must have been very strongly impressed with 
the fact that something was wrong. They were not, however, as 
will be gathered from the above words in the report, turned com- 
pletely aside from the main route to legal reform by the bogey of 
‘arrears ’ being placed across it. This thrusting of the ‘ arrears’ 
to the forefront calls to mind the plover who attempts to draw 
one from her nest by feigning in her flight a broken wing. 

The members of the other Committee, known as Lord 
Gorell’s, were all lawyers. They had, it must be admitted, a very 
difficult, if not impossible, task before them. Their report 
cannot, unfortunately, be said to be satisfactory even to the 
lawyers. It is undoubtedly of no use in presenting a working 
scheme that will ease the pocket of the community. We cannot 
say, Magna vis est, magnum nomen, unum et idem sentientis 
senatus, because the report is signed by eight of the members; 
four have only signed subject to qualifications, and one does not 
sign it at all. It is easy to trace these conflicting influences 
operating upon the opinions of the lawyers, whilst the joint com- 
mittee of laymen are, at any rate, unanimous. 

In order to be in a position to follow @ fond the drift of the 
evidence on these Committees, it is necessary that the layman 
should appreciate the fact that there are undercurrents that tend 
to divert the direct course leading to broad reforms. There is the 
unmistakable jalousie de métier so long existing between the 
paternal High Court and its more modern relation of hetero- 
geneous parts, fhe County Court. As the most recent illustration, 
let any disinterested person read the evidence on the last two 
Committees ; he can trace it, and see its deplorable effect at every 
turn. Unless, with this knowledge, we enter upon the considera- 
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tion of the causes that are preventing a comprehensive and 
effective measure, it is not possible to disentangle the hidden knots 
that are holding tight the hands of the people. 

The opening words of Lord Gorell’s Committee are of a 
peculiarly apologetic nature. They 


have endeavoured to recommend that which may reasonably be expected to 
be capable of being carried out when we have to start with an existing 
order of affairs rather than attempt to suggest alterations based on theories 
of perfection beyond the reasonable probability of attainment. 


A very candid confession of inability to meet the demands of the 
public at this period of our history! In other words, the com- 
munity must be satisfied with what may ‘ reasonably be expected,’ 
having regard to the conflicting influences amongst the lawyers ; 
and, therefore, anything more perfect is ‘beyond reasonable 
probability of attainment ’ by the public! 

Upon what basis should the unification of our legal systems be 
carried out? Upon what principle should one set of rules be 
framed containing all the practice for every case on the civil side, 
whether High, Low, or Local Court? 

As far back as 1872, the Majority Report of the Judicature 
Commissioners recommended that the two systems should be 
merged into one. But it is not desirable, nor is it possible, that 
the County Courts should become constituent branches or parts of 
the High Court by the usual piecemeal arrangements. Nor would 
it be possible to carry this out thoroughly unless there is the very 
drastic alteration in the whole practice of the High Court for 
ordinary actions that is so urgently needed. If we look again to 
the distinct tendency of public opinion, it is the practice of the 
High Court which must be brought more into line with that of the 
more modern creation, the County Court. The practice of the 
latter has been well tried, and found to supply the requirements 
of the public. Now, let no one be misled by the statement 
usually made that this is only the poor man’s Court. In fact, 
it is not now a Court for the poor only. But it must be 
assumed that the same care would be taken to provide a proper 
system for all classes, whether rich or poor. It matters not 
whether it is called the County Court practice or anything else ; 
it is the simple practice required ; it has proved to be a successful 
system. A system is all that we are now seeking. We have the 
most simple, effective, rapid, and the cheapest mode of settling the 
disputes of people ever known in this country, and, it may safely 
be said, in any other civilised country. The public, too, have 
fully appreciated it, and continue to do so to such an extent that 
disputes of increasing amounts are there disposed of. 

If this be so, the public may well ask why cannot this 

Vou. LXVII—No. 398 YY 
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procedure, which has been put to a thorough test for years, be 
adopted as the principal judicial system of this country? From the 
people’s point of view it may be said, in the most emphatic terms, 
that there are no difficulties in the way! But there are four heads 
under which those lawyers who are at present omnipotent collect 
their grounds of opposition: (a) the inflexible line they draw 
between the High Court and County Court; (b) the assumption 
that the class of work to’ be done under each system is different in 
toto; (c) the procedure alleged to be necessary for each; and 
(d) the rights of audience of advocates. We can only refer very 
shortly here to these obstacles so piled up as to form a formidable 
legal barricade to a thorough plan of judicial reform. Let us then 
look at le dessous des cartes. 

(a) The suggestion that there is nowadays such a rigid or any 
definite line in fact between the two systems is hypothetical, and as 
unsubstantial as it is illogical when we examine the matter. It 
is based on the fallacious contention that there must be one 
procedure for the rich and another for the poor.. It is a line 
drawn as a barrier to those who seek justice without the crushing 
expense that means injustice. All questions of reform have in- 
variably been considered by lawyers upon this uncompromising 
assumption. Lord Gorell’s Committee go so far as to say, in 
referring to the extension of jurisdiction to 1001., ‘ which exten- 
sion is still regarded by some as of doubtful advantage to persons 
who ought to be able to have anything worth fighting about dealt 
with by a Judge of the High Court.’ Does this supply another 
principle upon which reforms are to be based, and that only things 
not worth fighting about are fit for the County Court? Through- 
out the whole of the evidence given by lawyers on these Com- 
mittees there appears to be a fixed but unfortunate idea that the 
public are bent upon breathing the atmosphere of the Assizes and 
of the High Court at an expense out of all proportion to the 
disputes to be decided. Is this ceremonial necessary for a 
dispute of 2001. or 3001., but not required for one of 100I. or 50l., 
or what is the scale where it should commence and end? Surely, 
if this paraphernalia were necessary at the present day in order 
to make an impression on the minds of people, it should be 
practised upon the poorer classes and not the rich, upon the 
County Court and not the Assizes. After reading the evidence 
given on the Joint Select Committee that there must be a ‘ red 
judge,’ and that nothing else will do in the provinces, whatever 
may be said for criminal cases, it becomes difficult to realise 
whether the question of the ‘ red judge ’ is seriously put forward 
as an essential point bearing in any marked degree at this period 
upon the great issues before us relating to judicial work. Can 
this question of the outward clothing of the law, red or black, be 
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advanced with seriousness to-day as one having a material bearing 
upon the opinions or feelings of those using the Courts in the 
provinces, so material, too, as to shut out the consideration of the 
crippling expense tothem? When the real question is one of ways 
and means and the consequent outlay, can this clothing be said to 
present matter for consideration more important than the use or 
the omission of the use of the wig by the Law or the Church? 
For, as we are aware, the wig or periwig was first worn, not as a 
distinctive sign of any legal standing, but merely because it was 
the custom of all gentlemen ; a custom commencing about the time 
of the Restoration and dropped by the Church in early Victorian 
days. 

It is a fact beyond dispute that the Assizes are in a moribund 
condition, and it is a pity this is not candidly acknowledged and 
the way cleared.’ It can be seen that both Committees fear that 
they are dead ; one even suggests that any reform should be con- 
ditional on patching them up; most of the legal evidence on the 
other is directed to an attempt to keep them alive, upon the prin- 
ciple of ‘ after death the doctor.’ Both differ in their reasons. 
Both fail to deal with the real cause of decay, the prohibitive 
expense. The leaders of the Bar do not accompany the Judges 
asin days gone by. There are local Bars in many towns; and this 
innovation and breaking up of the unity of the Bar by the forma- 
tion of local Bars will increase, bearing in mind the present trend 
of affairs and the wants of the community. The sums recovered 
in actions at Assizes are now, in nearly every instance, small, not 
larger than in many County Court cases. The expense to the 
country in keeping the Circuit system going is out of all proportion 
to the small amount of civil work done in many places. The 
litigants do not care what a Court is called. They are not crying 
for ceremonial, but for the settlement of their grievances with 
businesslike expedition and with much more reasonable expense ; 
the High Court being quite beyond the means of the middle and 
some of the higher classes. We have secured small improve- 
ments, but some years ago the writer predicted that if the public 
demand was not met, the work would dwindle away. It has, and 
it will continue to more rapidly as the quick march of intellect 
makes it clear that this ‘ line ’ does not exist for the people. 

(b) A few words only are possible here as to the class of work 
under each system. Roughly, the average amounts in dispute in the 
large majority of actions in the King’s Bench are about 2001. to 
300/. Most litigants in that Division are persons who cannot be 
termed rich. To be logical, therefore, the lawyers should have 
three organisations—for the rich, persons of moderate -means, and 
* As regards criminal work the necessity for reform to save waste of time and 


expense is just as urgent. The remedy has long been, and is, quite as clear. 
YrYr2 
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the poor. With few exceptions now, the class of fighting cases 
for ordinary amounts is, as regards the treatment of them, sub- 
stantially the same in both Courts; and there is more often than 
not little difference between the financial position of a person 
bringing or defending an action for 2001. or 3001. and one bringing 
an action for 501. or 1001. In County Courts, it has been success- 
fully shown that the procedure used for a claim of one shilling is 
all that is necessary for dealing with a claim of 501. or 100I., with 
a very slight modification to be mentioned later. The causes of 
action in the County Courts are nearly as numerous, and often 
quite as difficult, as the majority of those in the King’s Bench. 

(c) Now, why should the procedure not be the same for causes 
of action which are substantially the same? Why, indeed, should 
not all classes claim the right to simplicity? Details of the 
procedure would here be but un conte @ dormir debout. It will 
suffice to say that in the High Court there are pleadings, and those 
meshes and toils in the way of the litigant known as interlocutory 
proceedings. This is the well to the bottom of which so much of 
the litigant’s money is thrown, It is gratifying to find that Lord 
Gorell’s Committee acknowledged that there is a ‘ cause of dis- 
satisfaction ’ in this respect. They might have added that it had 
been for very many years a black blot. But it is not so gratifying to 
hear that ‘ efforts have been made to discourage such proceedings,’ 
‘but the evil has grown again.’ This is a most extraordinary 
confession when the disease has been for so many years under- 
mining the legal frame and the easy remedy is completely within 
our reach. In the County Court there is only a summons, and, 
where necessary, particulars are delivered with it ; there are rarely 
interlocutory proceedings if a proper control is exercised ; and the 
trial follows at once, and often taxation of costs the same day, 
completing the whole matter. With a few defined exceptions 
where orders have to be made, the rule ought to be that 
all parties should give discovery of documents as a matter of 
course, within reasonable limits and for direct purposes, without 
any order, and be punished with costs if they fail todo so. The 
procedure now as to discovery of documents is a means of gross 
abuse. 

It is, therefore, certain, as long and tried experience has shown, 
that, in the great majority of cases in the High Court, pleadings 
and all matters and proceedings between writ and trial are clearly 
unnecessary,‘ and should be the rare exception and not the rule. 
The rare exceptions are actions as to libel, a few other cases to be 
defined, and certain Chancery actions. It is unfortunate that 
the Judicature Acts did not boldly clear away pleadings altogether 

“ In the Mayor’s Court there are still pleadings, and in small cases the expenses 
must be onerous to poor litigants.. 
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instead of timidly reducing them. In these days people require a 
simple system, and not an artificial one. They do not want their 
disputes fought out twice; first, by waste of powder on the 
lawyers’ parade ground, and then with the real facts in Court. 
In the County Court, and, moreover, in actions sent there from 
the High Court, it is usual to ask at the outset of the trial what is 
the issue between the parties, and a short answer by the defen- 
dant’s counsel or solicitor, ‘payment,’ ‘non-delivery,’ ‘not 
according to sample,’ and the like is sufficient, and no difficulty 
arises. Indeed, in most cases, it must be borne in mind, the real 
defence is well known to the parties until it has been obscured 
by the legal machinery. But a suggestion as to this is made later 
on. Do away with pleadings, and the result at once will be a 
reduction of a great deal of the expense of interlocutory proceedings. 
Pleadings breed interlocutory proceedings, and they are the chief 
cause of delay in the High Court before the trial, an average of, 
at the very least, three months. In addition, they both serve to 
increase the Court fees, which would be saved by the simple 
system here suggested.* 

It is only necessary to look at the two massive and ponderous 
volumes containing the two separate sets of rules of practice in 
order to be able to appreciate fully at a glance what a disgrace it 
is to this country in this twentieth century that two such collec- 
tions of regulations and restrictions should be made possible, and 
that the energies of two separate bodies should be devoted to 
altering them continually. This, too, whilst the simplification of 
the practice and the way to one organisation that will be accept- 
able to the public of all grades are waiting at our very door. 

A glance only at the existing state of business further shows 
the direction of public opinion, although cela saute aux yeux. We 
have a large increase in the population and a great growth in the 
wealth of this country ; there is, as a consequence, a proportionate 
extension in the dealings, concerns, and affairs of men; yet the 
business of the King’s Bench has for a long time continued to 
decrease when it ought to have greatly increased. We must not be 
led away by the trail of the red herring in the shape of ‘ arrears’ ; 
they are, as already mentioned, one of the spasmodic results of a 
faulty organisation. Strange to say, certain cases are entered 
simply because there are ‘arrears.’ The suggestion made that 
the ‘arrears’ are keeping intending litigants out of the Courts 
cannot be seriously accepted. The majority of intending litigants 
are ignorant on this point. The crushing expenses and unsatis- 
factory practice really stop the way now, as they have done for 
years. The work is dwindling away even in the Commercial 

5 The Treasury would collect more from the increased number of actions and 
the litigant be saved unnecessary fees. 
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Court, which was formed in consequence of the pressure of those 
who could make their wants felt and was an attempt to simplify 
thé. practice for the richer members of the community, before 
attempting to do the same for those of moderate means. As regards 
the Chancery Division, there are those who remember some years 
ago a similar outcry about arrears and the appointment of an extra 
Judge. But it will always redound to the credit of the Chancery 
Judges that they saw and appreciated the needs of the community 
and put their house in order by bringing about a simplification of 
the practice, so far as it was possible to do this until an alteration 
was made in the practice common to both Divisions. Thus, great 
expenses were avoided, and more particularly in regard to the 
savings of .those who had passed away. The same relief is 
obtained there by a summons in Chambers where actions with 
pleadings or petitions in Court were before necessary, and now 
there is speedy justice. The reason for the falling off in part of 
the work of that Division may be traced to the effects of several 
important Acts of Parliament ; some is due, it is pleasing to record, 
to the conscientious manner in which the large majority of 
solicitors transact their clients’ business at the present day, thus 
putting a stop to certain proceedings which were so easy to 
contrive in old times by the plaintiffs and defendants being used 
as mere puppets. We are fortunately far away from the time 
when Brougham defined the lawyer as a gentleman who rescues 
your estate from your enemies and keeps it to himself. But there 
are still the expenses which make some actions in the Chancery 
Division too great a luxury for those of moderate means. 

The state of business in the High Court is depressing. The 
work has gone for two reasons. In the first place, we have a 
public Press throwing light on every detail ; striking defects in the 
law are now so nakedly exposed that a great number of people 
appreciate the fact that the risk is too serious, having regard to the 
amount in dispute. Any respectable solicitor who values his 
practice, if asked what advice he gives to a client who places before 
him a claim for about 1501. to 3001., or even more, will confess 
that he dare not advise his client to commence an action in the 
High Court, because he knows that, even if his client should win, 
he will be considerably out of pocket. It may be a matter for 
wonder that such a state of affairs as this should be possible in 
this country. 

Whilst upon the subject of the prohibitive expense of the High 
Court, it is impossible to pass on without referring to the excessive 
length to which many trials are now drawn out. It is a grievance 
long felt by the parties, it is one that has a particularly bad effect 
on the mind of the public, and it conduces in an appreciable 
manner to the blocking of the work. Solicitors, the parties, and 
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the public are helpless. The only question left, therefore, is 
whether this inordinate length is due to the Judges, to the King’s 
Counsel, or to the junior Bar. Qui capit ille facit. It was sug- 
gested in the legal evidence on the Joint Select Committee that 
the average intricacy of cases had increased. This cannot be so. 
But supposing that it is, what are the ‘ intricacies ’ and who intro- 
duces them? They are certainly not introduced by the parties. 
There was a suggestion that it might be caused by the ‘ complexity 
of modern business and the facilities of communication by 
telegraph and telephone.’ But such reasons, even if good, would 
only apply to a very few cases of the commercial kind compared 
with the great bulk of other actions. It must be confessed that 
the ‘ intricacies ’ at the trial come from the lawyers themselves— 
by the reading of, reference to, or comments upon, pleadings and 
useless interlocutory proceedings, papers as to unwarranted dis- 
covery of documents, letters of a mere skirmishing kind between 
the solicitors, by the serious abuse on some occasions of the right 
to cross-examine, the repetition of the same evidence over and over 
again, many juries being driven to feel acutely that ‘length of 
saying makes langour of hearing’; by an excess of meretricious 
embellishment in speeches, satis eloquentie, sapientie parum, 
whilst veritatis simplex oratio est is forgotten ; by reading at times 
in summing up long notes of evidence that the jury have 
only just heard first hand, and by not disposing of cases on 
questions of law where it is clear that further evidence will be 
useless. In fact, the present practice and procedure offer every 
opportunity to draw out the preparation for the trial and the trial 
itself when a firm hand is not kept over the proceedings. Waste 
of time and expense will also be saved when the work for the 
arrangement of the day’s list of trials is carried out on more 
businesslike lines between the Court officers and solicitors, as 
regards the probable length of trial, number of witnesses, &c. 
Experience has shown in County Courts how much may be done 
for the public by timely communications beforehand. 

A few words are necessary as regards the effect of appeals upon 
the general expense to the public in litigation. Every leading 
solicitor will agree that opportunities for appeal should be curtailed 
rather than enlarged. Appeals favour the rich, large corpora- 
tions, and the unscrupulous; they rarely benefit the man of 
moderate means. Great waste of time and money takes place on 
account of the length of many trials for the sake of a very few 
appeals, compared with the large number of ordinary cases 
disposed of. Again, of these very few appeals many are carried 
through in order to settle nice points for the lawyers at the expense 
of the unfortunate litigant. As a consequence, the real number 
of appeals actually benefiting the parties is quite inconsiderable 
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compared with the whole bulk of litigation. Lastly, the parties to 
these, if successful, are out of pocket. 

The second reason for the condition of the King’s Bench is a 
natural consequence of the first—the work has gone to the County 
Courts because the practice is simpler, cheaper, and more expe- 
ditious. This has been, up to the present, the only way that the 
public could grapple with the obstinacy of the lawyers. But the 
time has now come when the overloading of those Courts in the 
attempt to redress the present grievances can no longer be con- 
tinued. Do lawyers think that they can persist in forcing the 
present system of the High Court upon the public at a period 
when it is generally realised that the wants of the community 
must come first? Is the continued attempt to do this wise, when 
we consider what the modern man expects from the modern 
lawyer? 

In using the word ‘ lawyers,’ if we are truly to probe to the 
bottom of the evil, it is necessary to consider what that means. 
Solicitors as a body have, in recent years, shown an undoubted 
desire to support reforms to meet these defects. Their profession 
brings them into closer communication with the business world 
and the needs of society as it now exists. They consequently see 
that if they can meet the demands of the public of to-day, they 
will get more work out of the greatly increased number of cases, 
compared with the restricted business from a procedure attracting 
few clients and crippling so many who adopt it. It is very much 
to be regretted that we cannot obtain an open expression of 
opinion of the junior Bar. If a secret vote could be taken, there 
would probably be an overwhelming majority in favour of the 
popular demands ; and this is what might be expected from a body 
of men possessing some of the finest intellects in the kingdom. 
For there are many lawyers who in their hearts recognise the 
necessity of duly considering the wants of the community, although, 
quite naturally, they cannot venture to express their feelings with 
their lips. It is, indeed, unfortunate that the Bar Council, which 
pursues the policy of a protective society, and concerns itself about 
matters hardly to be expected from a great body, should not be in 
@ position to take a broader view of the present situation. It will 
be a happy day for the Bar when it has a representative body that 
realises the feeling that has now so long been manifest through the 
length and breadth of the land. This is already taking some form 
in the attempts to exclude the Bar from acting professionally in 
matters coming under recent Acts of Parliament. The interests of 
the Bar as well as of the public are suffering from the absence of 
such a body. We find a lack of unity, an absence of any combined 
policy, the loss of a proper sympathetic feeling between members 
of the Bar and the Council. We have four Inns of Court, a 
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Council of Legal Education, and a Bar Council. There should be 
one great governing institution to represent the Bar. This repre- 
sentative body of the Bar must be one in touch with the working 
world, and which would not only invite, but command, the confi- 
dence of all the members of the Bar, metropolitan and local, and 
also, what is more important, of the whole public. It should be a 
body moving with the present times, acting before the other 
branch of the profession is already pressing for what is urgent. 
Everyone must wish that this body should assume its proper 
position and be the first to open the door to useful and necessary 
improvements of the law and its machinery. All will fully appre- 
ciate the useful work of its kind done ; but can the Council during 
its existence point to one step of any importance that they have 
originated to meet this crying need for reform that has been 
obvious to all for years? It is nine years since the writer drew 
attention to the same unfortunate state of affairs, but the position 
is unaltered. 

When Lord Gorell’s Committee submitted questions to the 
Bar Council (amongst other bodies), they suggested ‘ that there 
should be no organic change made in the relations at present exist- 
ing between the High Court and the County Courts ’ ; stating that 
‘there must necessarily be a line—to some extent an arbitrary 
one—dividing the functions of superior from those of inferior 
tribunals.’ It will be seen that the Council adhere to the old order 
of affairs. They are not yet alive to the fact that the ‘line’ has 
gone. The Council cannot realise that they are dealing with 
another public in these days. If they did, they would not have 
taken credit to themselves for thwarting Lord Loreburn’s recent 
Bill to bring cheaper justice to people of moderate means. The 
only suggestion that the Council have continued to make is the 
appointment of new High Court Judges, complaining that ‘ to 
the demand for additional Judges the authorities have hitherto 
turned a deaf ear, although such a remedy would require no drastic 
change in the form of our judicial system, and would be cheap, 
effective, and simple.” How the appointment of more Judges at 
5,000]. per annum and with attendant expenses will in the end 
make the High Court system itself cheaper or more simple to 
litigants than it now is, business men and the general public must, 
indeed, wonder! On the contrary, it will leave the people with 
their cry for less expense just where they are now; it will leave 
the practice just where it is, too dear for the general body of the 
community, and unnecessarily complicated. It will postpone in- 
definitely, if not seal the doom of, any present chance of true 
advancement. The Bar should be the first to float this system 
that will be ‘ cheap, effective, and simple,’ and having done that 
they can then, but only then, proceed to consider what Judges are 
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necessary to carry it out. And then, indeed, the public will 
without a murmur assent to any number of such Judges as may 
be found under a businesslike machinery to be necessary. We 
can see into the future sufficiently to realise that the larger 
portion of the judicial power will be required for work of the 
ordinary kind. 

Everyone must be anxious to preserve the dignity and position 
of the High Court; that is to say, in the public estimation, for 
dignity and position can be nothing without it. Put an end, there- 
fore, to the present and only mode that is left to our legislators 
of carrying out the public requirements by sending all the business 
they can to the County Courts. Stop the ‘ tug-of-war’ between 
the Bar struggling on one side to keep work in the High Court, 
and solicitors on the other to get it to the County Court. Bring 
the work back to the High Court by meeting the public’s demand. 
Let there be one great Court of Civil Jurisdiction, divided into 
an Upper Division with Central Provincial Courts, and a Lower 
Division, taking the place of the County Courts. Let the system 
of the County Court be the foundation upon which to build the 
practice and procedure for our one judicial system, and thus bring 
the work of the High Court into line with simplicity. This can 
be done as surely as the day follows night. 

With rare exceptions, as before mentioned, all actions could, 
as a certain fact, be dealt with by this simple practice. In brief 
outline, for the chief part of the work of the two Divisions of the 
Great Court, there should be : 

(1) Up to 201. a summons only. 

(2) Over 201. a summons with particulars, and three slips, (a), 
(b), and (c),* attached, to be filled up by the defendant or his legal 
advisers, quite briefly stating whether (slip a) there is an intention 
to defend and, if so, what the defence is, thus showing at a glance 
the actual issue between the parties.’ 

(3) The plaintiff should be entitled in all cases on proof of 
service, without further evidence, to judgment unless the defen- 
dant should give notice that he desired to defend, subject to any 
question of payments by instalments in small cases. To assist 
ignorant defendants, the slip (b) attached to the summons should 
call the defendant’s attention to the fact that considerable expense 
and costs to him would be caused if he disputed'the claim where 
there was no real defence. The defendant or his legal adviser 
would only have to sign and tear off one of the slips and send it to 
the Court, stating either (slip b) that he admitted the claim, or 
(slip a) that he wished to defend—as just mentioned. 


* Similar to the slip attached to a default summons in the County Court. 

’ This is a suggestion that the writer has advocated for a long time as a very 
useful addition to the County Court practice, because it will tend to shorten the 
hearing at the trial and will save expense in getting up the evidence. 
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(4) Let the jurisdiction of the Lower Division of the Great 
Court be fixed at, say, 50]., but that jurisdiction should be 
absolutely exclusive up to the limit. Let a plaintiff, if he so 
desire, be at liberty to sue in the Lower Division regardless of 
amount or matter,* with leave to the defendant, as of right, to 
remove the action if over 50l. to the Upper Division, either in 
London or the ‘ Central Provincial Court,’ mentioned below, as 
the case may be, by filling up the slip (c) attached to the summons 
expressing this wish. 

(5) As regards country civil cases, the forces opposing reform 
are, indeed, small, compared with the common consent as to the 
natural remedy. Small country towns where there is no work 
insist upon an Assize Court being held there, and consequently put 
the country to unnecessary outlay, whereas the litigants are the 
only persons to be considered. Beyond the objections of a few 
persons indirectly interested, the reasons advanced are largely 
sentimental and cannot stop a reform so seriously affecting the 
whole community. The improved means of communication are so 
entirely different to what they were when the system of Circuits 
was arranged that the whole organisation is of other times. A 
large proportion of the waste of judicial power and of the leakage 
of expense takes place at the small country towns on Circuit, and 
also at the small County Courts. These Courts should not be 
held unless the Judge in either case considered that there 
were special circumstances.° The civil work in the country 
should go to Central Courts which should be fixed with a sole 
regard to the improved means of communication now existing, and 
to the position of the County Courts in the district. These Courts 
might fitly be termed ‘ Central Provincial Courts of the Upper 
Division.’ The suggestion as to ‘grouping,’ which has been 
recommended by great authorities, would then naturally fit in as 
part of the consolidated system. 

The result would be that a large number of parties who are 
not living in the district of the Lower Division, and others who are 
not in poor circumstances, would take their cases to the Upper 
Division in London or to the Central Provincial Court, all things 
being then nearly equal. Thus, the Lower Division would be 
entirely available for the smaller classes of cases. It may be here 
mentioned that the fear expressed by some lawyers, when any 


* No sound reason has been advanced to show why actions for libel, slander, 
seduction, or breach of promise should not be open to persons of slender means. 
Lord Gorell’s Committee report that ‘ it is not desirable to encourage them.’ But 
this reason is unsound from the point of view of the poorer classes: Frivolous 
actions of this kind might be avoided by a provision similar to that in the Slander 
of Women Act, 1891, that a plaintiff should not recover more costs than damages, 
&c. Moreover, if divorce jurisdiction be given, these actions must follow. 

* The small County Courts should be grouped with one Registrar for the group, 
who should be an officer doing no other work. 
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suggestion is made as to the jurisdiction of the County Courts, that 
the cases of the poorer classes will suffer, is fortunately groundless. 
It is merely a question of arranging the lists in a proper way each 
day, and this has been found by experience to be all that is 
necessary. 

Generally speaking, there should be one sliding scale of costs 
from top to bottom regulated by the amount in dispute, and in 
certain cases by the difficulty of the question at issue. The fees 
for the smaller class of cases must be reduced. As I have pointed 
out on a former occasion,’® the length of the proceedings has un- 
fortunately been the chief test. The remuneration should be 
tested more by the nature of the task to be done. A clever 
solicitor who settles an action favourably is not paid adequately, 
and he is often at a loss. In other words, the present rules as to 
costs are not framed on lines which foster mutual confidence and 
bring about the identity of interests that must exist between 
lawyers and clients. Costs are wasted on the artificial system, 
whilst the ‘ getting up’ of evidence, the real work, is not suffi- 
ciently remunerated.” 

(d) We now come to the last of the heads of the opposing 
forces—the rights of audience of advocates. At present, in the 
High Court, the right is given to King’s Counsel, to the junior 
Bar, to the plaintiff and defendant. In the County Court the 
right is, in addition, given to solicitors. Lord Gorell’s Committee 
report that ‘it is a question of some difficulty.” They might, 
again, more correctly have said that it is practically one of the 
greatest difficulties and one that has undermined many schemes. 
Everyone, lawyer or layman, will agree to the full that ‘ it is in 
the interest of the public, even more than of the Bar itself, that 
the strength and independence of the Bar should be maintained.’ 
But when the Committee further proceed to refer to and adopt the 
words of Mr. Justice Blackburn, viz. : 

I attach much importance to the keeping up of the great central Bar 
of England. The only real practical check on the Judges is the habitual 
respect which they all pay to what is called ‘ the opinion of the profession,’ 
and the same powerful body forms, as I think, a real and principal check 
on the abuse of patronage by the Government, 
it will at once be seen that the Committee possibly fails suffi- 
ciently to appreciate the enormous difference between the condi- 
tions even of 1872 and to-day. ‘ Central’ no longer applies, with 
local Bars formed and forming throughout the country ; and the 
army of the Press, with its crowded rank and file pushing in every 
conceivable direction, is the real ‘ check’ upon public men in the 
present day. In fact, the Bar now makes as much use of the Press 
for such purpose as any other body. 
1° Nineteenth Century, May 1901. ™ [bid. 
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To become an experienced advocate is the work of years. No 
man can acquire perfection in both branches. Time and oppor- 
tunity will not allow this. For this reason alone it is of the 
highest importance, in the interests of the public, that the position 
of the Bar should be upheld; and that parties should have the 
advantage of their services. Moreover, in the introduction or 
suppression of delicate or useless matters in evidence, their 
experience and training are invaluable to the public.” 

When it is said that questions of rights of audience stop the 
way, it is necessary to reduce this statement to its real meaning. 
The right of audience given to a K.C. is, so to speak, a conditional 
one ; he can only appear if a member of the junior Bar is instructed 
with him. The junior Bar is not fettered by any similar con- 
dition. The K.C. rarely appears in the County Court, because 
no provision is made for his fees; in all cases wh@re a substantial 
sum is in dispute, or where there is anything worth fighting about, 
a solicitor instructs junior counsel. Now, this last statement is 
important, because it greatly helps to prove that the natural course 
of affairs has led and must lead in the direction that will set at rest 
the apprehensions that work will pass to solicitors. Those who 
have experience know that this is not correct, for in workmen’s 
compensation cases, and employers’ liability actions, and in all 
other cases of any importance where there is sufficient to pay 
counsel, solicitors employ them. Moreover, a solicitor is better 
off when he instructs counsel, and it relieves him from some 
liability. But the consolidated system just proposed will sweep 
away most of the conflicting questions as to advocates. When 
stating that solicitors have tried to bring work to the County Court, 
it must not be overlooked that their main object in doing this 
is to get cheap and rapid litigation for their clients, faute de 
mieux. 

Under the proposed organisation the work will naturally flow, 
instead of being forced, to the Upper Division. Business that 
has been lost and gone to arbitrations and elsewhere will come 
back, including many cases where parties have had to console 
themselves with the advice of the German proverb, ‘ Better is a 
lean agreement than a fat lawsuit.’ So far as concerns the junior 
Bar, there is an undoubted certainty of a very great increase of 
work. ‘To set the matter at rest it would be advisable to provide 
that in the Lower Division the Bar should have exclusive audience 
in actions over a fixed amount, and in other defined cases, at all 
the principal towns and where a local Bar is available within a 
certain extended area, unless the Registrar upon an inquiry into 
the means of the parties allows a solicitor only. 


13 If divorce work is to go to the County Courts, there can be no doubt that 
barristers should he employed, 
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We now come to the cruz of this particular matter—the ex- 
pense arising out of the employment of King’s Counsel. This is 
unfortunately a very delicate question, but one that cannot be 
shirked in a thorough attempt to lay bare the present difficulties, 
because it is, in fact, to a great degree at the very bottom of them. 
We have referred to the average amount in dispute in actions in 
the King’s Bench ; when it is realised that a litigant of moderate 
means is often compelled to employ three minds—K.C., junior, 
and solicitor—to bring his claim before the Court, and that the 
losing party has frequently to pay six, it may well be understood 
that there is great dissatisfaction to both. For, even if the 
plaintiff is successful, he finds himself out of pocket, as he rarely 
can recover all that he has been compelled to expend. So, also, 
many impecunious plaintiffs launch speculative and ‘bogus’ 
actions, and wlten the defendant succeeds he often cannot recover 
his heavy payments. The solicitor is blamed by his client and by 
the public for heavy law costs ; but it would be most unfair not to 
admit that he and the Treasury, as regards fees, are to a great 
extent the scapegoats, and that a very large part of the expense 
has gone towards paying for the third mind. These expenses 
unduly add to the costs of the great bulk of litigation of the 
ordinary kind. I would here repeat some former remarks on the 
subject.** Having regard to the supposed influence upon the 
Bench, litigants are often driven to this third aid. It is quite 
clear that the further expense undermines a large class of litiga- 
tion. The stray briefs spread over the ‘ silks’ in moderate prac- 
tice are of little use to them, but the general effect upon litigants 
is evident. It is idle to say that their employment is optional. 
It is well known, when a solicitor represents to his client that his 
opponent has retained a K.C., and he (the client) will not be on 
such advantageous terms if he does not, that he has only one 
course open to him. Many men of slender means have had to 
make cruel and unnecessary sacrifices under these circumstances. 
The scale of remuneration tends in certain cases to encourage an 
increase in the number of briefs to be prepared, and the employ- 
ment, too, of the third mind still further conduces to the 
inordinate length to which some trials are dragged out. In this 
way the largest class of litigants are kept out of the Courts, 
because the costs are so entirely disproportionate to the amount 
involved. It is an injustice to force the people who are entitled 
to an economical and efficient administration of the law to adopt 
a system of employing three minds to represent to a Court what 
in many instances is a very simple thing. 

To make matters worse, there has, for some years, been an 
increase in the number of King’s Counsel. Under the consoli- 


® See article in Nineteenth Century, May 1901. 
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dated judicial systerm proposed, there would be a great increase of 
work, and consequently a larger demand for counsel. But any 
procedure purporting to provide a mode of settling disputes at a 
moderate cost, and any patching up of the present system must 
fail, unless some relief is given as to the third mind. Out of the 
whole number, few are in active practice, so very few, that they 
ought not to stand in the way of a reform which will benefit the 
whole of the public, and all the rest of the legal profession. We 
have, on one side, the shrinking business of a few men who may be 
affected to some extent, but will more probably benefit in the 
end, and on the other, the urgent requirements of the community 
withheld for so many years, and a practical basis for reform. It 
is hoped that this little band may not prove to be the ‘ Luddites’ 
of the law who will destroy the new legal machinery which must 
ultimately save the profession. 

How can this illogical state of affairs be remedied with a due 
regard to the interests involved? (1) For certain actions to be 
defined, and for actions involving considerable sums of money, or 
matters of exceptional importance, the third mind should still 
be available. In fact, the K.C. would then take the position, 
somewhat, of a silk who now practises as a ‘ special.’ That is the 
kind of position he was originally intended to occupy; for such 
actions are ‘ special ’ as compared with the great majority of cases. 

(2) Subject to this, the real and only remedy is not to.allow 
the employment of the third mind at all, in (a) all actions up to 
a fixed amount, in all actions of the ordinary kind ; (b) in all other 
actions over the above amount (except what may be termed the 
‘ special ’ already provided for), unless both parties consent, or an 
order is made for this additional aid to be employed. 

(3) There are two alternatives, either to increase or to reduce 
the ranks of the K.C. In order to increase the number, it would 
be necessary to remove their inability to appear in a case alone 
without a member of the outer Bar, leaving an option to the 
parties or their solicitors to elect between a K.C. at a higher fee 
or the junior Bar at a smaller fee. If a man proves himself to be 
competent as an advocate, he will always secure work whether he 
be a K.C. or not. The most able men will invariably come to the 
top as the leading advocates. In the natural course of events, the 
‘silks ’ would consequently decrease in time. Moreover, speak- 
ing candidly from the public’s point of view, if a handful of 
special men be excluded, there is no distinction between the 
learning of the principal members of each branch of the Bar. In 
fact, the division as regards learning is again more artificial than 
real. 

(4) Bearing this in mind, and the origin and the high status 
of a K.C., it would certainly, upon general grounds of expediency , 
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be advisable to reduce rather than to increase the number. The 
reduction would first take the form of no new appointments. This ~ 
would remove difficulties sooner and greatly help the working of 
the new system. The remaining ‘silks’ would benefit by their 
restricted numbers ; and in the future they would then be in the 
position of the ‘ specials’ referred to. Under any circumstances 
we have too many ‘ silks’ for the work arising out of the existing 
system. 

There is a further strong reason for the reduction. The work 
at present available for a K.C. has long been decreasing, and this 
particular class of business will undoubtedly continue to decrease. 
Catching at a straw, the suggested appointment of two new Judges 
raises expectations that the old cherished order of affairs may 
be saved by this attempt to revivify it. The resuscitation is pre- 
sumably to meet the wish of the public. But blindness must be 
black with those who cannot see that the community are allowing 
the old ship to sink, not from want of officers, but because it has 
become thoroughly decayed in consequence of the funds of the 
people being wasted in the wrong direction. 

There are some who support the custom of the same ‘ silks’ 
practising before one Judge only. In minor matters, such as 
the arrangement of the list, this may be convenient, but there 
are other means, as mentioned above, of seeing to such details 
satisfactorily. Looking at the paramount consideration, the in- 
terests of the public in the administration of the law, this practice 
is not advisable. 

It is beneficial to the community, and it helps real justice to 
have, so far as possible, capable advocates of even talent and a fair 
balance on each side. Justice is sometimes lost sight of, and the 
dispute becomes a struggle dependent upon the abilities of the 
advocates only, and not upon the rights of the case. Names of 
‘ silks’ are often used merely as a balance of power on each side. 
This state of affairs enables the rich man to get the balance in his 
favour at times and to crush the poor opponent ; and, on the other 
hand, it enables an unprincipled plaintiff to use this balance for 
base and unscrupulous purposes. The adoption of the above sug- 
gestion would bring about a more real, in the place of the arti- 
ficial, division of talent and learning. The best men would still 
remain the principal advocates, and there would be a more even 
ratio of competency ; with the result that the balancing of names 
on each side would be gradually lessened. Moreover, from the 
point of view of the profession, many men would not have the 
bitter experience of finding, as they do now, that they have made 
a mistake after a life’s work, and that all hope of progress has 
gone, leaving them stranded on barren ground. 

The question of the amalgamation of the two branches of the 
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legal profession—barristers and solicitors—has from time to time 
been brought to the front as a mode of solution of the present 
defects in our administration of the law. The time is not ripe 
for such a revolutionary step. Moreover, if the above provisions 
are carried out, litigants will not feel so keenly, nor at all, the 
grievances that suggest to their minds the necessity for such a 
drastic innovation. 

After all, it is not necessary to go very far back in our history to 
realise that a King’s Counsel was not formerly intended to fill the 
position that he now occupies in our judicial organisation and in 
ordinary litigation. Reference has been made to the increase in 
their numbers. In Elizabeth’s reign we find the solitary appoint- 
ment of Sir Francis Bacon, followed later, in 1668, by that of 
Francis North, afterwards Lord Guilford, but for a considerable 
period after this there were no other appointments. Between 1775 
and 1850 their numbers were small, varying between fourteen and 
forty-four. In 1882 they jumped to 200; in 1898 to 236. At 
present there are about 275, although work at the Common Law, 
Chancery, and Parliamentary Bars is decreasing! Before the 
seventeenth century the old serjeant-at-law was in reality the 
counsel of the Sovereign. But a K.C. in modern times is only 
nominally so, and he does not, in general practice, act as legal 
adviser of the Sovereign, nor as a Crown advocate. In fact, the 
K.C., so far as concerns his present work, is but a recent creation. 
In the business of ordinary litigation the position is not justified 
by the origin of the office. All the circumstances relating to this 
order, both in the past and at the present time, lead us to the 
incontestable conclusion that no difficulty ought to arise in fitting 
the work now performed through this office into its proper place 
under a modern system. 

There is no continuity of the principles upon which reforms 
are considered with a system that necessitates the appointment of 
temporary committees differently constituted each time, and which 
are only brought into existence when the outcry against some 
glaring defects becomes too loud to repress. There should be a 
Law Board composed of legal members, but with some laymen of 
sound commercial or worldly experience, in which new blood 
should be infused from time to time. This Board would ensure an 
unbroken policy ; a result that would alone effect a great saving of 
expense. It would give the people a right that has been with- 
held from them, and would enable their interests to be suitably 
represented in all deliberations touching the proper and most 
efficacious means of administering their own law.** It would 
certainly tend to make lawyers more popular than they have been 
for generations. All work, whether civil, criminal, or magisterial, 


14 Ninteenth Century, May 1901. 
Vou. LXVII—No. 398 ZZ 
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and all judges, whether of the King’s Bench or other courts, and 
all magistrates,’* as regards the limits and the carrying out of their 
duties, should, subject to the Lord Chancellor’s authority, be 
under the Board’s power. At present, the statement in the 
evidence of the Joint Select Committee that the control of the 
King’s Bench judges is different to the other judges must clearly 
operate against a really harmonious polity. 

One of the chief objects of the State should be to bring about, 
so far as possible, equality in our Courts between the rich and 
persons of moderate means; the plan here suggested for the 
unification of the judicial systems must be a great step in that 
direction.** 

In this limited space it is not easy to combine the utile 
dulci when putting legal facts before laymen. On the other 
hand, suggestions from the people’s point of view coming from 
any lawyer in support of fundamental reforms are certain to ruffle 
the stagnant waters where so many of the legal profession are 
resting on their oars. But, if it is borne in mind that these few 
remarks have been made with the earnest desire of assisting in 
the urgent task of bringing back to the lawyers what they have 
lost through their own fault, and can yet recover, at the same time 
meeting the popular demand, and that they are directed against 
time-worn and crumbling establishments, and not individuals, 
who have no other course but to work in them, it is sincerely 
hoped that they will be received in the true spirit intended. 

The fundamental identity of the interests of the people and 
the lawyers is as certain as that of labour and capital. It is the 
only platform on which reforms can be successfully based. Ruskin 
said : 

Five great intellectual professions have hitherto existed in every civilised 
nation : the soldier’s, to defend it ; the pastor’s, to teach it ; the physician’s, 
to keep it in health ; the lawyer’s, to enforce justice in it ; and the merchant’s, 
to provide for it ; and the duty of all these men is, on due occasion, to die for it. 

Let us hope that lawyers will not now be behind the other 
professions in their duty to the country, lest the people have cause 
to cry Suo sibi gladio hunc jugulo. 

ALFRED EMDEN, 


** There are strong reasons in support of the contention that the appointment 
of all magistrates should be made by the Lord Chancellor. Moreover, he is the 
only person who has the proper means of obtaining the necessary knowledge as 
regards legal appointments. 

** Quite recently the President of the Probate, &c., Division said, in his 
evidence in the Royal Commission on Divorce : ‘ In the eyes of the law, of course, 
equality exists, but a rich man has advantages, in some respects, over a poor man 
in a Court of Law. The purse of the rich man enables him to obtain the very best 
counsel and the very best evidence, &c.’ Many of the difficulties as to expense 
raised in the pending inquiry by the Royal Commission would be removed by 
the above scheme for a simple system. 
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THE HUSBAND OF MADAME DE BOIGNE 


THE réle of husband to a wit or a beauty is seldom a very dis- 
tinguished one. Madame Geoffrin, who was neither wit nor 
beauty, but enjoyed the privileges of both, was once asked by a 
friend, ‘ What has become of the queer little old man who used 
to sit at the end of your table and never spoke?’ She replied 
calmly, ‘It was my husband. He is dead.’ The incident puts 
husbands in their right places—as far as the women of the salons 
were concerned. One of the cleverest and prettiest women of 
her day was Adéle de Boigne, daughter of the Marquis d’Osmond, 
who moved in the most brilliant circles of France before and after 
the Revolution, and of England and Naples when she was absent 
from France. The memoirs of Madame de Boigne—her legacy 
to posterity—whose publication was delayed until a few years ago, 
are a revelation of life and character apart from their great his- 
toric interest, and no one can doubt that the writer was a woman 
of strong mind and unusual perception as well as a wit and a 
beauty. One feels that, even in the intimate memoirs intended 
for her nephews, Adéle de Boigne was too much of a grande dame 
to exhibit willingly her domestic difficulties to the world ; but her 
circumstances were too peculiar to allow them to be passed over 
without explanation, and so, in Chapter VIII., we are told how, 
when, and why M. le Général de Boigne obtruded himself into 
the picture. 

Adéle was a lovely girl of sixteen ; her parents, who had lost 
everything in the Revolution, were émigrés of high rank and great 
pride, living on the bounty of friends and relations. It was 
characteristic that, although their income consisted of more or less 
uncertain doles, they had the best singing-master in town for 
Adéle, whose voice was charming. The best—at least the most 
fashionable—master was Sapio, afterwards the favourite of the 
injudicious Princess of Wales, whose household, as Lady Char- 
lotte Bury tells us, christened him ‘the ourang outang.’ His 
wife and Adéle sang duets, and a charming series of informal 
Sunday-morning concerts was inaugurated at the d’Osmonds’ 
‘little house in Brompton,’ to which came nbt only the émigré 
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world but many English people of fashion. To them came also, 
introduced by a friend, an ‘elderly gentleman from India who 
desired to make some good acquaintances.’ He went in and out 
and no one noticed him, according to Adéle’s own account—we 
shall hear his version later. Presently the d’Osmond family was 
pressed to dine with this person and, after many invitations, 
accepted. The dinner was followed by a formal proposal for the 
young lady’s hand, accompanied by most liberal suggestions as to 
settlements. Her parents declared that she must be left free to 
choose for herself, but they did not omit to comment on the great 
relief it would be to the family finances, now in an almost des- 
perate state, if a wealthy and generous son-in-law could be secured. 
Adéle adored her parents. Her mother was delicate, her father 
fastidious. No one had ever made love to her, and she was fancy- 
free. She took a day to think it over, and then, in the most 
emancipated manner, interviewed her elderly lover and explained 
to him that he might purchase her pretty little person if he would 
provide amply for her family, and that she would give him grati- 
tude in return. He assured her that ‘ he never hoped to inspire 
any deeper feeling.’ They were married twelve days later. 

It must be observed that Adéle d’Osmond was no convent-bred 
miss. HerFrench biographers attribute her lack of maiden modesty 
in conducting her own matrimonial arrangements to her English 
upbringing. As a matter of fact she owed her independence of 
spirit largely to her close association with her father, whose com- 
panion she had always been; and this quality had undoubtedly 
been strengthened in the last two years, which the d’Osmond 
family had spent under the roof of an eccentric but clever English- 
man whose ideas on female education were apparently more 
liberal than was then usual. This man was unhappily mated to 
an amiable fool, and the fifteen-year-old Adéle had already seen 
an instance of an unhappy marriage and had appreciated it well 
enough to take sides with the man, who was clever if brutal, 
rather than with his wife, who was devoted and stupid. 

Here is the picture, seen through the mellowing perspective of 
nearly half a century, of the man to whom, according to her own 
account, Adéle d’Osmond’s adoring parents entrusted her in the 
first flower of her youth. It may be said here that her own 
description of herself when young does not do justice to her, if 
others are to be believed. We have a picture of her, as M. de 
Boigne first saw her, blushing and sparkling, a fairy-like figure, 
with blue eyes, shining curls, and a voice of the most exquisite 
freshness and timbre. This is her bridegroom as she saw him : 


General de Boigne was forty-nine years of age. From India he brought 
back an honourable reputation and an immense fortune, acquired in the 
service of the Mahratta princes. His previous life was little known, but 
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he deceived me about his past, his name, his family, and his antecedents. 
...+. M. de Boigne was neither so bad nor so good as his individual 
actions might lead one to believe. A member of the lower-middle class, he 
had been a soldier for many years. I do not know by what paths he 
passed from an Irish legion to the back of an elephant... . He must have 
used much skill to leave the country with some small portion of the wealth 
which he acquired. ... The rapidity with which he had passed from the 
lowest rank to the position of Commander-in-Chief, and from poverty to vast 
wealth, had never permitted him to acquire any social polish.... In 
addition to which he was endowed with the most disagreeable character that 
ever Providence granted to a man. He wished to arouse dislike as others 
wish to please. ... His disagreeable temperament, displayed with all the 
ostentation of wealth . .. made association with him so unpleasant a 
business that he was never able to secure the friendship of any individual 
in any class of society, notwithstanding his numerous benefactions. .. . 
He was somewhat stingy, though of luxurious tastes. 


Nor was this all. An illness to which de Boigne had been 
subject had caused him to acquire the opium habit, whereby ‘ his 
moral and physical nature was undermined.’ He had not even, 
says his widow, the excuse of a grand passion, since he only pro- 
posed to Adéle in order to pique a young lady of inferior birth and 
talents to whom he had been paying his addresses. His attitude 
towards women was Oriental, his temper ungovernable, his 
jealousy extraordinary, and his language and manners impossible. 

What a picture of a bridegroom for the dainty, high-bred 
Adéle! Apparently de Boigne was a person of coarse type, loose 
morals, and shady past, and, in addition, he was a vulgarian and a 
snob, for his wife refers to his ostentation and his subservience to 
‘rank when allied with wealth ’—a hint that needy rank, as 
typified in the émigré society, did not particularly impress him. 
After ten months’ stormy union the couple parted, and de Boigne 
allowed his wife to return to her parents. But now the unexpected 
happened, and one begins to have a glimmering idea that there 
may have been more than one side to this marital squabble, 
although Madame de Boigne represents it as all unreason and 
temper on one side, and all patience and propriety on the other. 
Our suspicion arises from the fact that Madame de Boigne’s own 
friends and relations by their scandals and persecutions compelled 
her to seek again the refuge of her husband’s roof, while he, 
though merely ‘a person of the lower-middle class,’ was so dis- 
gusted with these needy aristocrats that he closed both purse and 
door on them. One’s sympathies are also engaged on behalf of 
the brutal husband when we hear that ‘ he was always glad to 
separate me from my relations’; and he seems to have been 
justified in doing so, since the series of visits in the country which 
he carried her off to pay were a great success and immensely 
enjoyed by the little bride. ‘M. de Boigne was less surly than 
usual,’ she remarks, though she cannot refrain from saying con- 
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temptuously that the combination of rank and wealth and ‘ the 
ceremony of aristocratic life’ seemed to overpower him. 

On their return to town, however, de Boigne had evidently 
made up his mind that his marriage was an irretrievable failure ; 
so he parted from her, without recriminations, and left her in a 
furnished house in London, refusing her offer to come with him to 
France. In 1804 she accepted his invitation, and made her abode 
in his houses at Beauregard and in Paris, which she speaks of as 
* my houses,’ and where she was soon joined by her mother, father, 
and brother. One is not surprised that before long de Boigne set 
up an entirely separate establishment. This time he chose his 
native town of Chambéry in Savoy, and built there a fine chateau, 
‘attracted by the importance his unequalled wealth gave him in 
his own country.’ He also devoted himself to works of benevo- 
lence, and was religious in his way, though Madame de Boigne, 
who evidently confounds religion with orthodoxy, says his religion 
was in a class of its own because he kept Lent and fast days by 
deputy! At Chambéry Madame visited her husband occasionally, 
and did the honours for him while he entertained the best society 
of the place. He died in 1830, aged seventy-nine, and his wife 
regretted that she had not gone to see him when she first heard 
of his illness, having, in accordance with his own request, postponed 
that last remaining duty till too late. One feels that it was not 
so much a desire to solace him, as to assure her own conscience 
that she had acted with propriety, that inspired this regret. Her 
friend, Mile. Lenormand, says admiringly that she always spoke 
of feu M. le Général with respect and gratitude, and altogether 
one is left with the impression that M. de Boigne got more than 
his deserts, even though his married life lasted only a little over 
ten months. 

Fortunately for the reputation of Benoit de Boigne, other pens 
than that of the woman he had loved and married were to hand 
down his name to posterity. The footnote to Chapter VIII. of 
the memoirs gives his career in outline, and nearly correctly, but 
one can fill in the picture from different and reliable sources until 
we get an idea of the man which is somewhat different from that 
given by his wife. It may surprise some readers—it would cer- 
tainly have surprised Madame de Boigne herself—to read in the 
pages of history that the individual ‘ of the lower-middle class,’ 
with the shady past and the impossible manners, was ‘ the foremost 
European figure in India between the departure of Warren 
Hastings and the arrival of Wellesley,’ or that he was ‘ one of the 
great personages of the world’s drama, and much of the small 
amount of civil and military organisation upon which the British 
empire of Hindustan was ultimately founded is due to his industry, 
skill, and valour.’ 
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These are the verdicts of men like Malleson and Keene. Con- 
temporary evidence is equally eulogistic as to the details of his 
character and work. It is obvious, even to the reader who knows 
no more of de Boigne than is included in the brief footnote already 
mentioned, that his wife was, to say the least, ill-informed about 
his past. But as one studies the history of India at that period, 
and reads the estimates of de Boigne’s work by quite unbiassed 
writers, one feels that the picture she gives of him is so incon- 
sistent with his true career and character as to be absolutely 
libellous. As far as certain facts of his life were concerned it is 
possible that she remained in ignorance and drew conclusions from 
his reticence which were not justified. Had she, however, brought 
to bear on her husband that lively curiosity and quick perception 
which make her memoirs so delightful when dealing with other 
people, much unhappiness might have been spared. It is not 


. probable that the unequally mated couple could have lived happily 


together, but she might have understood better and pardoned more 
generously. Unfortunately, she began by despising her husband 
as soon as she discovered his bourgeois birth. He was ill at ease, 
too, in the gay, witty, frivolous society to which she belonged. 
In this society, where everyone was related, and where conversa- 
tion was as elusive as allusive, and emotions and passions were con- 
sidered ill-bred, de Boigne was an outsider. He was a man who had 
always taken life au grand sérieux, and it was the unpardonable 
offence that, when angry, he made scenes. His seventeen years in 
India had made him autocratic; this seemed ridiculous to Adéle, 
because he belonged to the lower-middle class, whose obvious duty 
it is to obey and pay homage to their superiors. So she simply 
accepted him as a disagreeable fact, to be made the best of, and 
treated him (as in a letter included in the second volume) with a 
mixture of diplomacy and contempt both specially irritating to a 
man of his type. 

And now, to what type did de Boigne belong? His story 
shall speak for itself. His father (pace Madame de Boigne, to whom 
such distinctions among the bourgeoisie were probably, however, 
not discernible) was hardly a member of the lower middle class, 
since he was a well-to-do furrier who could afford to send his sons 
to college and give them professions. The eldest became an advo- 
cate, and the second, Benoit, had a commission bought for him 
in a crack regiment, that of Lord Clare in the Irish Brigade 
recruited under Louis XVI. En passant, it may be said that 
Benoit was born in 1751, and was forty-seven, not forty-nine, at 
the time of his marriage. Guizot and Mlle. Lenormand, Madame 
de Boigne’s great friends, made him out to be ten years older. 
Probably seventeen years of India had prematurely aged him. 
The family name was Leborgne—when and where Benoit adopted 
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@ more distinguished form is not ascertainable. Such changes of 
name were, however, by no means uncommon at the time. The 
Leborgnes were Savoyards, and it is possible that in enlisting 
under the banner of France rather than that of Savoy (which 
offered few inducements to ambitious youth) Benoit chose a more 
euphonious and Gallic form of his name by which to be known in 
the French Army. He was a well-educated youth, speaking and 
writing French and Italian, and later English, and knowing Latin 
tolerably. Moreover, he did not start at the lowest rank, as his 
wife says, but began as a commissioned officer. That he learnt 
his own profession thoroughly was demonstrated in his later 
career. 

After five years’ service, chiefly in Flanders and the Isle of 
France, finding no prospect of promotion, he resigned and deter- 
mined to offer his sword to Russia, then seeking officers for her 
war with the Turks. It is obvious that he was not without friends 
and influence. A Sardinian nobleman gave him letters to Admiral 
Orloff, and the latter made him captain of a regiment serving in 
the Greek archipelago. Taken prisoner by the Turks, and sold 
into slavery, he was released after seven months and went to 
Smyrna, where the tales of English merchants turned his eyes 
towards India. With his usual energy and daring he first tried to 
make the journey overland, but failed on account of the war be- 
tween the Turks and the Persians. Sailing from Smyrna, he was 
shipwrecked near Alexandria, and arrived in Cairo destitute and 
almost naked. Notwithstanding this, he was sufficiently impres- 
sive to enlist the friendship of the English Consul-General, who 
not only took care of him and despatched him in a ship from Suez 
to Madras but gave him letters of warm commendation to the com- 
mandant at that place. De Boigne evidently possessed the power 
of impressing other men with his ability, and it is singular that 
a person ‘ endowed with the most disagreeable character ’ should 
have frequently received so much consideration and attention from 
men to whom he came as a penniless stranger. For some time 
after arriving in Madras he had to support himself by teaching 
fencing, which would have been highly honourable if he had been 
an aristocratic émigré but seemed to Adéle d’Osmond merely 
another shady phase in his career. Eventually, soon after the 
arrival of Lord Macartney, he obtained an ensigncy in the 
6th Madras Native Infantry. After a couple of years he threw up 
this commission, either because he had been passed,over in the 
matter of an adjutancy or on account of an affair with the wife of 
a brother-officer. It seems he was court-martialled, but we have 
it on the authority of one of the court that he was honourably 
acquitted. In any case, his restless, ambitious spirit could not 
long remain in this narrow sphere, and he certainly did not leave 
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under a cloud, as Macartney, who was the soul of honour, gave 
him letters to Hastings at Calcutta. 

We have now arrived at the only really mysterious part of 
de Boigne’s career, and the mystery is not of a character, as sug- 
gested in his wife’s memoirs, to lead us to suppose anything dis- 
honourable to him. Rather the contrary. There is a story, told 
by a man who knew him well, of a visit paid to St. Petersburg, 
an acquaintance with Lord Percy and with Lord Macartney, 
and a project for travelling overland between Russia and 
India which was submitted to and approved by the Empress 
Catherine. When de Boigne arrived at Calcutta he announced, 
with considerable publicity, his design of making a journey over- 
land from India to Russian territory. It is probable that this 
was a ‘blind,’ put forward to conceal a more important design. 
There is no evidence that he was ever in St. Petersburg, and 
Macartney was there in 1764, long before de Boigne left home. 
Lord Percy (the son of ‘ Lady Betty ’ and the first duke, né Smith- 
son) was a keen soldier, and may have been in the Greek archipelago 
when de Boigne went there. It seems certain that the latter had, 
somewhere and somehow, made useful acquaintances among the 
English, and Macartney very likely had heard of him through 
Percy before coming to Madras. It is more difficult to under- 
stand the relations between Warren Hastings and de Boigne. 
The apparently obscure and penniless young Savoyard became at 
once the protégé of the Great Governor-General, who provided him 
with such letters to the Nawab of Lucknow that the latter gave 
him large presents of money and letters of credit on Candahar 
and Cabul. Moreover, other officers of John Company showed 
de Boigne great attention, and in particular the Resident at 
the court of the Maharajah Sindhia invited him to pay a visit 
there. During this visit the curiosity of Sindhia got the better of 
his good manners, and he caused de Boigne’s luggage to be ran- 
sacked by thieves. All the property was restored except the letters 
of credit, without which de Boigne declared that he could not pro- 
secute his journey, so that he now determined to offer his services 
to one of the Indian princes. 

This is the official story. It is not likely now that we shall 
ever know the truth, but it would be interesting to discover why 
Hastings was apparently ready to forward a project of so little 
advantage to himself as de Boigne’s, and what was the real com- 
mission the latter held from his powerful friend. That he was 
actually an agent of Hastings appeared from the fact that, on 
receiving a summons from the latter, he at once hastened to Cal- 
cutta, although his obedience cost him an appointment from one 
of the Indian princes. He was not at any time officially connected 
with the Company, but he made it his policy to keep on good 
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terms with the English, and succeeded very well. Having 
arranged matters with Hastings, he offered his sword first to the 
enemies and rivals of Sindhia, observing that that prince, already 
the most powerful of the Mahrattas, did not so much feel the need 
of European organisation for his troops. His design for helping 
the Rana of Gohud to defeat Sindhia was not accepted by the 
former, chiefly because it involved an advance of money, but by 
its ingenuity and daring it attracted the attention of Sindhia him- 
self, who determined to secure the services of its author. An 
attempt to arrange with Pertab Singh of Jeypore having fallen 
through, de Boigne finally entered the service of Sindhia 
in 1784, being commissioned to raise two battalions of 850 
men, trained and clothed European fashion, but with a very 
slender allowance for pay and expenses. He got his two battalions 
in five months, and they were the pick of Sindhia’s army. The 
power of that prince rose steadily, and within three years de Boigne 
proposed to him to found a real standing army of 10,000 men. 
As the prince was still doubtful as to the policy of employing 
European officers, he declined, and de Boigne thereupon resigned 
and retired to Lucknow, where, by the advice of his friend 
Claude Martin, he began to speculate with the money he had 
saved, and soon collected the nucleus of a considerable fortune, 
which he carefully invested. Had he not been a soldier and an 
administrator de Boigne could have made his mark as a financier, 
for his business capacity was very high, and even his wife acknow- 
ledges that in business relations he preserved a high standard of 
honour. There is no ground for supposing that his vast fortune 
was not legitimately acquired by business skill and application. 
An urgent message from Sindhia recalled him to his military 
career, and he was authorised to raise a small but highly efficient 
army. One of his first moves was to obtain the appropriation of 
some lands—a jaidad, or military feoffment—whose income went 
to the army, and by careful cultivation and administration he 
doubled the receipts from this source while improving the con- 
dition of the ryots. By this means he ensured that his soldiers 
should be well and regularly paid—something new in Indian 
armies. A similar method was practised on his own estates, over 
which he exercised the closest supervision, and we learn in a 
letter to him from the successor of his first master (after he had 
left India) that the welfare of his people was still thought to be 
one of his first considerations. As for his army, it is said by a 
contemporary writer (Bengal Journal, September 1790) that 
‘by admirable perseverance he softened the ferocious and almost 
savage character of the Mahrattas, and made soldiers out of bar- 
barians.’ He took care of his men, too, and established a regular 
rate of compensation for wounds. His reputation as a commander 
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was so high, says another writer, that it was nearly as powerful 
ashis cannon. Rajah Kuli Khan in his last moments adjured his 
Begum to hold out in the fortress ‘ unless de Boigne appeared.’ 
Moreover, he was as humane as he was successful. Baillie Fraser 
says that de Boigne often stood between his master Sindhia and 
the victims of his wrath and caprice, and used his great influence 
to mitigate the horrors of war—an influence with his men such as 
had never before been known among native troops. Sindhia him- 
self, the ablest and best educated of the Mahratta princes, learned 
to place implicit trust in him, and loaded him with rewards until 
he was virtually the ruler of Hindustan. 

There is a great deal that is interesting and even romantic 
about the career of de Boigne in India, but we are only concerned 
with its immediate results. At this period John Company held 
Calcutta and a portion of the Ganges valley, with a strip down 
the eastern coast and pieds-d-terre on the western seaboard. The 
Mahrattas were rising to power on the ruins of the old Mogul 
empire of Delhi. A people of mixed race and Hindu religion, 
they were comparatively new-comers, owing their origin to the 
freebooter Sevaji in the middle of the seventeenth century. There 
were five Mahratta States, occupying the centre and west of India 
(but not the coast), and of these Sindhia was the most powerful. 
De Boigne made the Maharajah Sindhia the ruler of a vast empire, 
embracing Rajputana, stretching north to the Sutlej and the Sikh 
country, and taking in the Ganges as far east as Benares. The 
Nerbudda bounded the south of this empire, but Sindhia’s influ- 
ence extended much farther, over all the Mahratta countries, and 
even through part of the Deccan. In this empire Benoit de 
Boigne, ‘a member of the lower-middle class,’ was, next to the 
Maharajah, the most powerful man. Many millions of people 
lived under the shadow of his presence, in the picturesque Oriental 
phrase. 

After twelve years he felt his health failing. His old master 
was dead, and, though the young Maharajah was only too anxious 
to retain his great general, de Boigne did not feel the same zest 
in life. Dowlat Rao had not the capacity of his uncle, and de 
Boigne could not raise him to any greater pinnacle of power. At 
any rate, he felt change and rest to be essential for his health. 
His departure was a triumph. He rode off surrounded by his 
own personal bodyguard of 500 men, in splendid Persian uni- 
form, the horses and equipment being his own property. The 
Maharajah would have liked to have them, but would not pay de 
Boigne’s price ; the Nawab also haggled when they passed through 
Lucknow. So de Boigne took them to Calcutta, where Lord 
Cornwallis paid ‘ on the nail ’ about 40,000/. at the current rate of 
exchange. 
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With this strange incident de Boigne’s life in India comes to 
anend. He departs with a vast fortune and a great reputation, 
and the curtain rings down on the scene of Oriental pomp and 
magnificence. It rises again on the shabby drawing-room of the 
‘little house in Brompton,’ where an obscure and elderly gentle- 
man comes and goes without notice, listening to the singing and 
trying to make ‘ a few good acquaintances.’ 

There is something unconquerably youthful about Madame de 
Boigne—it constitutes a great part of her charm. The view of her 
husband which she wrote in 1830 is exactly the one she took in 
1798, when she was first married. To the pretty girl of seventeen 
he was nothing more than a rich and common old nabob, but it is 
not likely that he was so obscure and friendless in London as she 
leads us to suppose, or that his social position was so inferior that 
it was a condescension for a needy French marquis to dine with 
him. English society still retained some exclusive circles, but a 
man as rich as de Boigne, with such a military history, and with 
introductions from people like Hastings, Macartney, and Corn- 


wallis, would not have been forced to seek good acquaintances in. 


the ‘ little house in Brompton.’ His own story is that he fell in 
love with a girl’s exquisite voice, heard at a charity concert, 
though from his place in an embrasure he could see the singer. 
“I must possess that voice,’ he declared. He sought and ob- 
tained an introduction to the singer, and sent his formal proposal 
a few days later, probably after a dinner party arranged to make 
himself known to the parents of his adored one. His wife declared 
that he proposed in order to pique another girl, but everything 
points to the fact that he was madly in love. There is evidence 
that he had intended to accede to the repeated requests of Dowlat 
Rao and return to India now that his health was restored. A 
letter from the Maharajah which is extant shows how confidently 
he hoped for de Boigne’s return, and that he promised every reward 
and honour he could desire if that return were expedited. But 
before the letter reached him fate had intervened. De Boigne, with 
the easy charity of a nabob, bought the expensive tickets for Lady 
So-and-So’s concert and went, expecting to be bored. He heard 
a girl’s voice. Sindhia’s call sounded faintly in his ears after that. 
He accepted Adéle’s conditions without a question, promised any- 
thing and everything, and apparently was so much afraid of losing 
her that he dared not reveal to her his bourgeois birth or that he 
had near relatives living. He had, in fact, another tie, to a ‘ Hindu- 
Persian ’ lady who had borne him two children, and who was now 
living quietly in the country under the name of Mrs. Bennett. 
Such a connexion would not have shocked Adéle, and is not 
mentioned in the memoirs. The son was afterwards legitimised, 
inherited his father’s title, and had a numerous family. De 
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Boigne probably lived to regret the day when he left the gentle, 
simple woman who was the mother of his children for the haughty, 
exquisite little marquise. But that he loved his wife there can be 
no doubt. He showed all the symptoms. When they were apart 
he felt he c-uld not live without her; when together, she so 
plagued him that he left her again and again ‘ for ever,’ as con- 
stantly returning, we may be sure, full of love and contrition. 
And to Adéle, who despised these unbridled emotions and wanted 
only to live in quiet and devote herself to her friends and society, 
one mood was as unpleasant as another. It is the old story of 
love and indifference seeking to find a happy mean, and, thanks 
to friends and relations, this couple had little chance of finding 
it. De Boigne loved his wife well enough to give her up—a 
generosity which she did not appreciate—and though he tried 
time and again to win her back, it is obvious that at last he gave 
up the attempt and resigned himself to accept at her hands that 
modicum of friendship which was all she could offer, and which 
he had so often thrust violently away in his desire for something 
more. He left neither letters nor papers to attempt to justify 
his conduct towards Adéle d’Osmond, nor is there a word dero- 
gatory to his wife in the memoirs compiled from his family 
archives. 

In person he was by no means the ogre of Chapter VIII. We 
have his portrait in the second volume of the memoirs, and a 
statue of him at Chambéry. They show a plain, strong face, but 
it is far from ugly and not in the least sensual. In person he was 
extremely tall and strong. He was reticent, as we have seen, 
where a vulgar man would have boasted, and it is as unlikely 
that he would be ‘overpowered’ by the state and ceremony of 
English country houses, after a dozen years at an Oriental court, 
as that he could have acquired his great reputation with the 
Mahratta princes and people had he been either a snob or a 
vulgarian. Orientals generally, and the Indian princes par- 
ticularly, are singularly exacting in the matter of breeding. 

The truth is that Benoit de Boigne was no low-bred adven- 
turer, no coarse soldier of fortune. He was a man of exceptional 
strength of will, great ambition, unusual ability and intelligence, 
and high principle. He succeeded in life, not by ‘ skill and clever- 
ness,’ but by industry and genius. He spoke little of his past, 
not from shame, but from natural reticence and because he was no 
boaster. He spent his latter years and a large fortune in the 
service of the poor, not because of the ‘importance’ it gave him, 
but because he had, consistently throughout life, striven to do his 
duty to his fellow-men. His religion may have been ‘in a class 
by itself,’ but in an age of licence and carelessness it made him 
an earnest and thoughtful man. His benefactions, as Madame 
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de Boigne herself owns, were carefully planned and thoroughly 
carried out. His detachment, as a Savoyard, from the political 
life of France prevented him from making any great figure in 
public affairs in Europe, but he enjoyed the esteem of men of all 
parties, and was able to protect his wife’s relatives during the 
Napoleonic era, although his own predilections, influenced, no 
doubt, by his wife, were apparently for the Orleans family. His 
friendship for the English in India raised up a number of French 
detractors, but his policy of strengthening the native princes was, 
in reality, the best that France could have followed to prevent 
the spread of English power. In his dignified retirement at 
Chambéry, de Boigne discharged the duties and enjoyed the 
pleasures, of a man of wealth who is also a man of heart. His 
memory is revered to this day. This honourable reputation could 
not have been built up on the foundation of such a character as 
is attributed to him by his wife. 

Altogether Benoit de Boigne was an able and successful man— 
in all but his marriage. As to that one great mistake, one can 
only say ‘ The pity of it!’ Both he and Adéle had fine and noble 
natures. Both must have suffered. But of the two it is possible 
that the one who suffered most was not the highly strung, exqui- 
site, sensitive girl who describes her pangs so vividly, but the 
big, rough, strong man who could only explode with rage at the 
time, and has remained dumb to all eternity. 


ETHEL COLQUHOUN. 
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EPOCHS OF JAPAN 


I. 


Moke than forty years have now passed since the Revolution in 
Japan restored to the legitimate sovereign the administrative 
authority of the Empire which fell from the hands of his ancestors 
in the twelfth century ,and thenceforward for nearly seven hundred 
years continued to be exercised by successive families of usurpers. 
One of the first steps taken by’ the Government of the restored 
Emperor was to proclaim a new departure in national policy. 
Japan was no longer to be secluded from the world, no longer to 
maintain the haughty exclusiveness which had hitherto confined 
her sons within her own territorial limits and had attempted to 
exclude from those limits the citizens of all the nations of the 
West. She was henceforth to cultivate the friendship of other 
nations, to endeavour to acquire their scientific skill, so far beyond 
her own, and the material benefits which it provided, to cultivate 
their friendship, and to extend among them the knowledge of her 
own resources, of her arts and industrial products. The share 
which she has taken in every international exhibition which has 
since been held in any part of the world, from Melbourne to Vienna, 
and from Vienna to Philadelphia and St. Louis, has been one 
incident in the new policy. At all of these exhibitions Japan made 
displays which, in each case, formed one of the most attractive 
features, and gave to admiring crowds an opportunity of studying 
her artistic skill and the marvellous powers of organisation with 
which she ensures the success of every undertaking to which she 
puts her hand. Her first great essay was at Vienna in the early 
‘seventies. Her last and greatest at St. Louis in 1904, where her 
display of industry and culture provoked scarcely less admiration 
than the display she was almost simultaneously giving to an 
astonished world of her military strength and efficiency on the 
plains and coasts of Manchuria. London will this year be the 
scene of her culminating effort. Nothing that she has hitherto 
done approaches in extent and completeness the attempt which 
she is now making to afford to Europeans an opportunity of studying 
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not only her arts and industries, her economic development and 
her progress in modern civilisation, all of which has been done 
before though not on so large a scale, but her national history from 
the earliest days, from a period only briefly removed from the 
founding of Rome down to the present day. 

The historical lesson will be given in twelve tableaux, each 
one of which will represent a distinctive period in Japanese history. 
The first will represent a scene in the earliest period, during the 
reign of the first Emperor, Jimmu Tenno (660-585 B.c.). The 
second will be devoted to what is known as the Nara period (709- 
784 a.D.), during which the firm grasp with which Chinese civi- 
lisation, introduced during the sixth and seventh centuries, had 
seized the people showed its results throughout the country, in 
art, literature, law, and religion. After these will follow in order 
typical scenes of life in the Heian and Fujiwara periods, from 
794 a.D. to 1050 A.p., from the establishment of Kioto as the 
capital and residence of the Emperor to the fall of the Fujiwara 
family ; the period of the wars of the Minamoto and Taira families 
(1156-1185), a struggle which in its incidents bears a strong simi- 
larity to the wars of the Roses; the periods of Kamakura (1192- 
1333), when Kamakura was the capital of the Regents; of the 
Ashikaga (1338-1565), when the regency was held by the members 
of the family of that name—a period in which Japanese art, 
exemplified in painting, poetry, architecture, music, dancing and 
the drama, made great strides, and the graceful Cha no Yu or 
tea ceremonies, which are practised by virtuosi at the present day 
with scarcely less fervent devotion than they were in the Middle 
Ages, attained their highest degree of refined luxury ; and finally, 
the Tokugawa period (1603-1867), when the apotheosis of feudal- 
ism was reached under the last of the many families that usurped 
the prerogatives and duties of the Sovereign. 

There are many histories of Japan in existence written in 
English, by both English and American writers, and those who 
desire to study Japanese history in detail will find much excellent 
material for their purpose in the works of Kaempfer, Dixon, 
Murray, Adams, and Griffis, and above all in the works of the 
three distinguished English scholars, Satow, Aston, and Chamber- 
lain. But the study is not an easy one. Many hundreds of 
thousands of people will visit Shepherd’s Bush during the coming 
summer who have neither time, opportunity nor inclination to 
master its details as they are told by the writers we have named. 
Those of its earliest period are nothing but a cumbrous and involved 
mythology, teeming with incomprehensible titles, and those of 
the Middle Ages mostly records of the wars of rival usurping 
dynasties. It is not until the sixteenth century that it acquires 
any degree of absorbing interest in the minds of European students, 
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who will only then begin to find a vivid reflex of many pages in 
their own histories. It was then that intercourse began between 
Japan and the West ; that Christianity entered Japan and obtained 
a firm hold on a large section of the people, only to be extirpated, 
after a very few years of successful missionary enterprise, by one 
of the most ruthless persecutions that the world has ever seen ; 
and that the foundation was laid, on a basis sufficiently firm to 
secure for it a life of over 260 years, of a feudal system so perfect 
that we may seek in vain for its equal throughout the histories 
of all the other nations of the world. No ignorance of English 
history could destroy entirely the pleasure of a visit to Canterbury 
Cathedral or the Tower, but that pleasure would be considerably 
enhanced by a knowledge of the stories of Thomas 4 Becket, the 
Black Prince, and the young Yorkist Princes. No ignorance of 
Japanese history will prevent visitors to the Anglo-Japanese 
exhibition deriving pleasure from the contemplation of the historic 
tableaux that will be presented to them in realistic form, with all 
the artistic grace and careful minuteness of detail that are 
inherent in Japanese, but their pleasure will be enhanced if they 
have some knowledge of the history of the periods which those 
tableaux will illustrate and of the men who, in those days, fore- 
shadowed, within the boundaries of their own country, the states- 
manship and military prowess of their descendants. The object 
of the present writer will be to give in brief space an easy and 
succinct summary of the historical development of Japan through 
the successive periods illustrated by the tableaux, which, it may 
be hoped, will enable the readers of this Review to appreciate, 
without effort, not only the tableaux, but a large number of the 
works of art that will be on view, many of which will depict 
historical incidents and personages. An endeavour will be made 
to portray the lives and incidents, and these only, which are the 
most favoured subjects of painters and sculptors. 

Jimmu Tenno was the firs; Emperor of Japan. He 
ascended the throne in 660 B.c., and from him the present 
Emperor traces his descent in a direct line, he being the 121st 
member of the same dynasty of sovereigns, who have occupied 
the throne throughout a period of 2570 years. Jimmu was 
of divine descent, sprung from the Gods of Heaven, and the 
sanctity of his descent from the Gods extended to all his successors 
and clothed them with the unchanging and undying veneration 
of the people, who through all ages have accepted the doctrine of 
the divinity of the Emperor as implicitly as that of the miraculous 
conception has been accepted by sincere Christians. Decrees of 
the early Emperors, long after history had replaced fable in the 
national records, were frequently prefaced with the words, ‘ This 
is the mandate of the Emperor of Japan, who rules the world as 
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God incarnate.” The present Emperor’s decrees and edicts to 
his subjects frequently appeal to ‘ Our sacred Imperial ancestors,’ 
or ‘ Our heavenly ancestors, who established the foundations of 
the country.’ Similar expressions are of constant occurrence in 
current literature, and the ordinary titles by which the Emperor 
is known best to his subjects are those of Tenshi, or the Son of 
Heaven, and Tenno, or the Lord of Heaven. The divine origin of 
the dynasty has, throughout all ages, preserved the throne in the 
same line, and even when its occupants were only powerless 
puppets in the hands and at the mercy of military usurpers, 
when their helpless seclusion within the walls of their palaces 
amounted to living entombment, the most ambitious and auto- 
cratic tyrant has never dared to raise his eyes to the Imperial 
throne, no one has ever occupied it who was not in the line of direct 
descent from the founder. Amidst all the modern permeation 
of Western scepticism which has filtered through the advanced 
thinkers of the people, no disciple of Western philosophy and 
science has ever presumed, ever even thought of questioning 
this faith. So far from that, down to the present day, every 
advance that Japan has made either in science, in domestic 
reform, or in emphasising her national dignity in the face of the 
Great Powers of the world, has been ascribed, not to the abilities 
and energy of her statesmen and the skill and bravery of her 
soldiers, but to the virtues and guidance of the Divine Emperor. 
Cromwell ascribed his triumphs to the help and guidance of God. 
Ito, Oyama, and Togo achieved nothing of themselves. All they 
did was, they proclaimed, the direct outcome of the Imperial 
heavenly virtues. Mahomet to the Moslems is only the Prophet 
of God. To the most devout Catholic, the Pope is only the 
earthly minister of God. To the Japanese, their Emperor is part 
of God himself. 

The story of the descent of Jimmu is told in the Kojiki, or 
Records of Ancient Matters, and in the Nihongi, or Annals of 
Japan, both compiled within a few years of each other in the 
early part of the eighth century. Perfect translations of both 
have been published by Mr. Chamberlain and Dr. Aston, and it 
is from their translations the following particulars are mainly 
taken. Writing was only introduced into Japan in the third 
century, nine hundred years subsequent to the reign of Jimmu, 
and the knowledge of his descent and reign had up to then been 
preserved by oral tradition. Both of these works contain, there- 
fore, only the gleanings of the traditions that still survived when 
they were compiled, but both deal with the same events and do 
not present more striking discrepancies than are to be found in 
recognised historical works. They may be accepted, therefore, 
98 accurate representations of the faith that was universal at the 
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time of their compilation, however little removed the basis of that 
faith may have been from what is nothing higher than mythology. 
Briefly outlined, the story told in them is as follows : 

In the beginning of all things, heaven and earth were not 
separated. Chaos prevailed, but in it were germs, and the purest 
and most transparent of these germs rose and formed Heaven, 
while the heaviest and most opaque fell downwards and became 
the Earth. Heaven was formed first and the Earth afterwards. 
Five Gods came into existence without creation, who are called 
the Heavenly Deities, and these were followed by seven genera- 
tions of other Gods, called the seven Divine Generations, the first 
two of whom were, like the Heavenly Deities, self born and pure 
males. The next four had wives, but there was no sexual inter- 
course. The last pair, the seventh generation of the Gods, were 
Izanagi and Izanami, who were commanded by the Heavenly 
Deities to form the Earth and who received from those deities the 
Jewel Spear of Heaven to aid them in their task. They became 
the creators of the islands of Japan, the mountains, seas, and all 
that they contain. 


They stood on the Ama no uki bashi, the floating bridge of Heaven, and 
held counsel together, saying: ‘ Is there not a country beneath?’ Thereupon 
they thrust down the jewel spear of Heaven, and, groping about with it, 
found the ocean. The brine which dripped from the point of the spear 
coagulated and formed an island, which received the name of Onogoro-jima, 
or ‘ Self-Coagulating Island.’ The two deities thereupon descended and 
dwelt there. Accordingly they wished to be united as husband and wife, 
and to produce countries. So they made Onogoro-jima the pillar of the 
centre of the land. (Aston.) 


The floating bridge of Heaven is the rainbow, and is typified 
in the steep semi-circular bridges that are found in many Shinto 
Shrines, which are reserved for the use of the particular God of 
the Shrine and his priests, of which there will no doubt be some 
examples in the Exhibition. Its memory is also preserved in the 
Ama no hashi date, or the Ladder of Heaven, one of the San Kei, 
or three most beautiful sights of the Empire. 


The two deities, having descended in Onogoro-jima, erected there an 
eight-fathom house with an august central pillar. Then Izanagi addressed 
Izanami, saying: ‘ Let me and thee go round the heavenly august pillar, 
and having met at the other side, let us become united in wedlock.’ This 
being agreed to, he said: ‘Do thou go round from the left and I will 
go round from the right.’ When they had gone round, Izanami spoke first 
and exclaimed : ‘ How delightful, I have met a lovely youth.’ Izanagi then 
said: ‘How delightful, I have met a lovely maiden.’.... Now it was 
considered unlucky that the female deity should have spoken first. Accord- 
ingly they went round again, when the male deity spoke first and said: 
‘How pretty, a lovely maiden.’ But they were ignorant of love until they 
were taught by two wagtails, which flew to where they were, and when the 
gods saw the wagtails they learned what love is. (Aston.) 
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To the present day, a table with a pair of wagtails on it forms 
part of the decorations at every marriage feast. 

From the union of the two deities sprang the islands of Japan. 
Having begotten Japan, the deities saw that a governor was 
necessary to the newly-created world, and four children were 
born tothem. The first, a daughter, was the Sun Goddess, Ama 
terasu no Kami, or (in Chinese) Tenshd Daijin, the God who 
shines in Heaven, who was so beautiful that her resplendent 
lustre shone throughout all the six quarters, North, South, East, 
West, Above, and Below. She was therefore sent up to Heaven 
by the Ama no uki bashi, which still existed. The second was the 
Moon God, not so beautiful as his sister, but still beautiful enough 
to be worthy of Heaven. The third was Hiru Ko, or the Leech 
Child, which, even at the age of three years, could not stand 
upright. The parents therefore placed it in the rock-camphor- 
wood boat of Heaven and abandoned it to the winds. The birth 
of this child was a punishment to the parents because, when they 
went round the central pillar, the female deity was the first to 
utter an exclamation of pleasure, and the law of male and female 
was therefore broken. The fourth child was Susa-no-o, the God 
of Storms, a God of fierce temper and given to cruel acts. The 
first two and the last shared between them the dominions of the 
universe. The two first were charged with the ruling of the 
heavens by day and by night, and the last with that of the nether 
world. 

Many other deities were afterwards born to the pair, the last 
of them being the God of Fire, in giving birth to whom Izanami 
died and went to the land of darkness. So Izanagi went after 
her, and when he reached her she said : ‘ My lord and husband, 
why is thy coming so late? I have already eaten of the food of 
Hell ; I pray thee do not look upon me.’ But Izanagi, breaking 
off the end tooth of his comb, made a torch of it and looked at her. 
She was already a mass of corruption. So he fled back and was 
pursued by the ugly females of Hell, who sought to stay him. 
He fiung his black head-dress behind him, and it changed to 
grapes, which the ugly females stopped to eat. As they again 
pursued him, he flung his comb, and it changed to bamboo shoots, 
and these the ugly females also stopped to eat. Finally he 
ad iy and in the end he ascended to Heaven and dwelt in the 
smaller palace of the Sun. 

Before taking up his charge on Earth, Susa-no-o ascended 
to Heaven to take leave of his sister, but his offensive 
conduct and his violent and impetuous temper caused a quarrel 
between him and the Sun Goddess. In his rage he broke 
down the fences of her rice fields, defiled her garden and her 
chamber, and finally cast a piebald horse of Heaven, ‘ which 
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he had flayed with a backward flaying,’ through the roof of the 
sacred weaving hall in which the Sun Goddess was weaving the 
garments of the deities. She, enraged in her turn at these insults, 
withdrew within the Rock Cave of Heaven; the whole plain of 
Heaven and the newly-created Earth beneath were left in the 
darkness of night, and woe and consternation prevailed both in 
Heaven and on Earth. The myriads of other deities tried every 
inducement to lure her out of her cave. The birds of the Eternal 
Land were made to crow. Strings of jewels, a Heaven-made 
mirror, and other articles were hung on a sakaki tree before her 
door, but all in vain. At last the rituals were read and a dance 
performed, at which the eighty myriads of deities laughed aloud. 
Then the Sun Goddess, hearing the laughter, peeped forth in 
curiosity, and on being shown the reflection of her own beautiful 
face in the mirror, stepped out of the cave, and Heaven and Earth 
became light again. 

Susa-no-o was banished from Heaven and descended to the 
Earth at the river Hiin Idzumo. What happened to him there is 
told in the Nihongi : 

Some chopsticks came floating down the stream. So the God, thinking 
there must be people at the head waters of the river, went up in quest of 
them, and found an old man and old woman, who had a young girl between 
them and were weeping. Then he deigned to ask: ‘ What is the cause of 
your weeping?’ The old man answered, saying: ‘I had originally 
eight young girls as daughters, but the eight-forked serpent—with eight 
heads and eight tails on one body—has come every year and devoured one, 
and it is now its time to come, wherefore we weep.’ Then the God said: 
‘If this be thy daughter, wilt thou offer her to me?’ And the parents 
answered : ‘ With reverence will we offer her.’ Then the God told them to 
distil eightfold refined liquor and to pour it into eight vats. Then when 
everything had been done as was commanded, the eight-forked serpent came 
and immediately dipped a head into each vat and drank the liquor. There- 
upon it was drunk, and all the heads lay down and slept. Then the God cut 
the serpent in pieces, but when he cut the middle tail the edge of his august 
sword broke. Then, thinking this strange, he split the flesh with his sword 
and looked in and there was a great sharp sword. So he took it, and think- 
ing this a strange thing, he sent it up to the Sun Goddess in Heaven. This 
is the Herb Quelling Great Sword. (Aston.) 


He then built a palace for himself and married the daughter. 
Many children were born to him from this marriage, of whom the 
most famous was a God called Onamuji. This God, after many 
struggles and adventures, in which he was assisted by a dwarf 
called Sukuna Bikona no kami, who, clad in bird skins, came 
sailing over the sea, overcame all his brethren and established 
himself as Okuni nushi, or Master of the Great Land. Idzumo 
still has a reputation for sanctity, second only to that of Ise, the 
shrine of the Sun Goddess herself. The great temple of Idzumo, 
in which Onamuji is worshipped, is the most complete specimen 
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of the ecclesiastical architecture of the Shinto religion, and is still 
visited annually by over 250,000 pilgrims. So sacred is it that all 
the Shinto deities are supposed to assemble there in one month of 
the year, leaving the rest of the land temporarily godless. 

Onomuji failed to preserve peace on Earth, and it was decided 
by the Gods of Heaven to replace him by Ninigi, the grandson of 
the Sun Goddess, who should dwell in and rule over the land. 
Four embassies were sent from Heaven before Onomuji could be 
persuaded to bow to this decision and surrender his earthly autho- 
rity, but when at last he did so ‘ the heavenly grandchild, leaving 
the rock seat of Heaven and thrusting apart the eight piled clouds 
of Heaven, clove his way with an awful way cleaving and 
descended to Earth.’ Before he left the Heaven the Sun Goddess 
addressed him saying : ‘ This land is the region which my descen- 
dants shall be lords of. Do thou, my august grandchild, proceed 
thither and govern it. Go, and may prosperity attend thy 
dynasty, and may it, like Heaven and Earth, endure for ever.’ 
She gave him also the mirror and the jewels by which she had been 
induced to leave her cave, and the sword which Susa-no-o had 
taken from the tail of the serpent, and these, to this day, are 
preserved as the sacred regalia of the Crown. A large retinue 
accompanied him, among the members of which was Nakatomi, 
who was the ancestor of the Fujiwara family, of whom much will 
be told later on. Heaven and Earth had until this been but a 
little way apart and had been joined by the floating bridge, but 
they now became separated for ever. 

Ninigi descended from Heaven, not at Idzumo on the west 
coast of the main island of Japan, where Onomuji lived, but on 
Mount Takachiho, a peak of the Kirishima range in the province 
of Hiuga, in the southern island of Kiusiu. Here he built a 
palace and lived, and, having married the daughter of a local deity, 
begat three sons. The second of these three sons married the 
daughter of the Sea God and had a son, who, in his turn, became 
the father of Jimmu Tenno, who was thus fifth in the direct line 
of descent from Tenshd Daijin, the Sun Goddess, and the first 
human sovereign of Japan. 

Jimmu was the youngest of four brothers, all of whom lived in 
Hiuga until he was forty-five years of age. They then set out ona 
career of conquest in the North, and passing through the Bungo 
Channel Jimmu landed in the Main Island, after many vicissitudes 
of fortune, long delays, and miraculous adventures, during which 
his elder brothers perished ; in which he was aided by his divine 
ancestress, the Sun Goddess, and finally reached the mouth of the 
Yodo River, on which the great commercial city of Osaka now 
stands. From there he fought his way to the province of Yamato, 
where, having subdued the natives, he established his capital at 
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Kashiwabara, about midway between Osaka and Nara. The date 
of the founding of the capital was 660 B.c., which is taken as that 
of his accession to the Imperial throne and the beginning of 
Japanese chronology. ! 

Such is the story of the descent and birth of the first Emperor, 
from whom all his successors on the throne derived their claim to 
divine origin. Reduced to more prosaic elements, it means that 
the first Emperor, with an invading army, landed from the 
continent of Asia, in Kiusiu, and, making that his main basis, 
conquered the country as far north as Yamato. Modern research 
has shown that there were originally two races in Japan, the Aino, 
of whom a few survivors still exist in Yeso, the northern island, 
and the Koropokguru, or cave dwellers, of whom the only traces 
that can be found are rude implements excavated from tombs in 
Yeso. In the Kojiki they are called earth spiders with tails, and 
it is told that when Jimmu Tenno reached the great cave of Osaka 
eighty of them were awaiting him in the cave. 

So the august son of the heavenly deity commanded that a banquet be 
bestowed upon them. Thereupon he set eighty butlers and girded each 
butler with a sword and instructed them, saying: ‘ When ye hear me sing, 
cut them down simultaneously.’ And when he had sung, the butlers drew 
their swords and simultaneously smote the earth spiders to death. 
(Chamberlain. ) 


The cave dwellers were driven north by the Aino, who formed 
the bulk of the inhabitants at the time of Jimmu’s conquest, and 
who offered to him and his successors, through succeeding 
centuries, a prolonged resistance before they too were finally 
driven to the north, leaving, however, marked traces of their blood 
in their conquerors. 

To the present day, two distinctly marked types of features 
continue to be found in the Japanese people. One, that of the 
upper classes, whose ancestors were the followers of Jimmu, and 
who have transmitted their blood to their descendants unadul- 
terated by that of an inferior race, is characterised by long oval 
faces, oblique eyes in deep sockets, long eyelids, straight noses, 
finely-cut features, and high and narrow foreheads ; the other, that 
of the lower, especially the agricultural and labouring, classes, 
either the pure descendants of Aino who submitted to the 
Japanese corquerors and remained in the south instead of 
trekking northwards with their own people, or of mixed Japanese 
and Aino blood, with squat, round faces, coarse features, eyes 
level with the faces, thick noses expanded at the base and 
upturned, so as in some degree to expose the nostrils, and large 
mouths. The exaggerated type of the first may be seen in colour 
prints. For the other, we have only to look in the face of the first 
labourer we meet. 
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During the reign of Jimmu Tenno, which lasted seventy-five 
years (he died in 585 B.c. at the age of 127 years), the Aino were 
either driven out of all that part of Japan which lies to the south 
of a line drawn from Kioto to Idzumo on the west coast, or were 
absorbed in the conquering Japanese population. All the country 
south of that line was reduced to at least an appearance of tran- 
quillity during his lifetime, and though, in later years, rebellions 
had often to be crushed, undisputed sway over it was the heritage 
of his successor on the throne. The period of history with which 
we are now dealing extends over 1300 years, from 660 B.c. to 
708 A.D., during which thirty-nine Emperors, three Empresses, 
and one Empress Regent occupied the throne. With one excep- 
tion, the history of Japan throughout this period is entirely 
domestic, and in the case of many of the Emperors nothing is told 
of them in the Kojiki but their ages and the lengths of their 
reigns, supplemented by stories, not infrequently of a very 
Rabelaisian type, of their loves and of incidents of the self-sacri- 
ficing devotion that is a prominent characteristic in the female 
character of Japan of the present day. Many of the early 
Emperors attained to great ages, no less than thirteen being over 
100 years of age at the time of their deaths. The stature of two 
Emperors is recorded as having exceeded ten feet, and there are 
still preserved in the Imperial storehouses at Nara articles of 
dress and footgear alleged to have been used by these Emperors 
which might well have been worn by giants. 

The twelfth Emperor, Keiko, who reigned from 71 to 130 a.p. 
and died at the age of 143 years, had eighty children, one of whom 
was the Prince Wousu, or the Prince of the little foot pestle, 
subsequently, when his deeds rendered him conspicuous not only 
among his brothers, but among all the warriors of the land, known 
as Yamato Dake, the brave man of Japan. To this day he is as 
much regarded as the national type of undaunted bravery as 
Richard Coeur de Lion is of knightly chivalry in England, and he 
was no less successful as a lover than he was as a warrior, winning 
maidens’ hearts, not only with his manly beauty, but with romantic 
poetry of his own composition. His first exploit was to slay his 
elder brother for disrespect to his father, and then, while still at 
@ very youthful age, he was sent to subdue a rebellion (apparently 
of aborigines) in the land of Kumaso, the land where the people 
were as savage as bears, in the West. Borrowing clothes from 
his aunt, Yamato Hime, the Abbess of the sacred shrines of Ise, 
he disguised himself as a maiden, ingratiated himself with the 
two leaders of the rebels, both of whom showed themselves very 
susceptible to female charms, and slew both, ‘ ripping the last up 
like a ripe melon.’ Further exploits followed, all deeply tinged 
with romanticism. He made his way as far north as Sagami, 
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penetrating into the unknown land still tenanted by defiant 
aborigines, where ‘he subdued and pacified all the savage deities 
and the unsubmissive people of the mountains and rivers.’ 

Before he started on this expedition he visited the sacred 
Shrines of Ise, where the sacred regalia of the Empire were 
deposited. For six centuries after Jimmu’s accession it had been 
the custom to keep the regalia in a special chamber in the palace, 
in the charge of a priestess who. was a virgin daughter of the 
Emperor. In the reign of the Emperor Suinin (29 B.c.-70 A.D.) 
they were removed to a new shrine in Ise, where the mirror has 
ever since remained. At the time of Yamato Dake’s visit his aunt, 
Yamato Hime, was the Imperial Priestess in charge. She lent 
the sacred sword to him, saying : ‘ Be cautious and yet not remiss.’ 
She also bestowed on him an august bag, saying : ‘ If there should 
be an emergency, open the mouth of the bag.’ In Sagami, the 
ruler of the land enticed the Prince on to a moor and, desiring to 
kill him, set fire to the moor. Then the Prince, seeing that he 
was betrayed, opened the mouth of the bag which his aunt had 
given him and found a fire drill. Then he mowed the grass 
around him with the heavenly sword, and, kindling a counter fire 
with the fire drill, he drove back the flames that threatened him 
and, returning from the moor, he burnt all the rulers of the land 
and exterminated them. So the heavenly sword was thence- 
forward called Kusa-nagi, or grass mower. 

When crossing from Sagami to Kadzusa by the straits that 
form the entrance to the Gulf of Tokio from the Pacific Ocean, 
the Sea God, whom he had angered by deriding the name of the 
straits, Hashiri midzu—running water—saying they were no 
more than an easy jump for a strong man, raised a storm and the 
ship was in imminent danger. Then his wife, Princess Oto 
Tachibana, said : ‘ My lord must complete his service ; I will enter 
the sea in his stead.’ So she spread rugs of serge, skins, and silk 
on the waves and sat down on them, and as she drowned the waves 
became still and the ship was saved. Seven days later her comb 
floated ashore and was placed in a tomb. When the Prince, 
having subdued all the savage Yemishi (Ainos), was returning, he 
stopped on the summit of the Usui Pass, from which there is a 
complete view of all the eastern plains. Gazing at the view, he 
sighed deeply and said : ‘ Adzuma, wa ya ’"—‘ Alas, my wife ’—so 
Eastern Japan is called Adzuma to this day. Yamato, after 
all his conquests, was not fated to see his home again. He 
sickened and died on an open moor in Ise when returning 
from the North, and when his wives and children came to sorrow 
over him, his spirit took the form of a white heron and 
flew to Heaven. 

His son became the Emperor Chiuai (192-200 a.p.), whose 
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wife was the Empress Jingo. She accompanied her husband on 
an expedition to Kiusiu to subdue a rebellion in the land of 
Kumaso, and while there she became divinely inspired and told 
her husband, as he was playing on the lute-: 


There is a land to the westward, and in that land is abundance of various 
treasures, dazzling to the eye, from gold and silver downwards. I will 
now bestow this land upon thee. But her husband thrust away his lute 
and said: ‘ Westward there is no country to be seen. There is only the 
great sea.’ So the deities were angered and said: ‘This empire is not a 
land over which thou oughtest to rule.’ Then the Emperor again took his 
lute and languidly played on it so that its sounds became inaudible, and 
when they took a light and looked in his face he was dead. (Chamberlain.) 


The Empress was then pregnant. The deities told her that 
the land to the west should be ruled over by the child in her womb, 
and counselled her as to the measures she should take to conquer 
it. So she prepared an army and a fleet, and as she crossed the 
sea, the fishes, both great and small, bore her own ship on their 
backs and with a strong favourable wind the fleet reached Korea. 
The kings of the three kingdoms, into which Korea was then 
divided, at once submitted to her and promised to ‘ respectfully 
serve the Heavenly Sovereign, without drawing back, while 
Heaven and Earth shall last.” This promise has, in the present 
day, been frequently quoted by Japanese politicians and writers 
as a justification for Japan’s interference in modern Korean 
affairs. While the Empress was still in Korea her child was 
about to be born. So she tied a stone in her sash and retarded the 
birth, and the child was born after her return to Kiusiu, and sub- 
sequently became the Emperor Ojin. Jingo ruled as Regent for 
sixty-eight years after the conquest of Korea, finally dying at the 
age of 100. The reign of her son and successor, Ojin, was un- 
eventful; but though it was marked by neither foreign nor 
domestic wars, Ojin was nevertheless deified after his death and is 
still worshipped as Hachiman, the God of War. Temples erected 
in his honour are found through all Japan. Scarcely a village 
exists without some small shrine in his name, and soldiers still 
pray to him for protection while on active service. It was his 
spirit that is supposed to have directed his mother on her 
victorious campaign, and honour for its success is given to his 
memory rather than to that of the masterful and courageous 
woman to whom it was really due. 

None of the particular incidents in the reigns of Ojin’s 
successors during the next four hundred years merit specific notice 
in this article, but the reform and progress made throughout the 
whole of this period laid the foundations of Japan as it continued 
to be for more than a thousand years. The first great wave of 
foreign influence, starting from what was even then the highly 
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civilised Empire of China and making its way through Korea, 
spread over the whole country, bringing with it new arts, litera- 
ture, laws, customs, political and educational systems, philosophy 
and religion, which were destined to hold a firm grasp on the 
nation until, a thousand years later, another great wave came 
from the Far West and brought with it’ the knowledge and 
influence of modern European civilisation. Just as in very recent 
years, the receptive powers of the people made them eager and 
earnest disciples of the civilisation of Europe, so did they, in the 
early centuries of the Christian era, make them no less eager and 
earnest in the pursuit and acquisition of all that China could teach 
them, and they faithfully adhered, throughout all their domestic 
vicissitudes, to what they then learned till another and higher 
civilisation offered itself. 

The first impetus to the spread of the new civilisation was 
given by the invasion of Korea. The arts of writing and printing 
were until then unknown in Japan. One of the conditions of 
peace imposed on Korea was that of paying tribute to Japan, and 
the ambassadors who brought that tribute in the reign of Ojin 
brought with them also a knowledge of Chinese writing and 
literature. From that time the dark ages ceased to exist. Oral 


. tradition was no longer the sole means of preserving the memories 


of history, and the vague and miraculous stories of the past 
now began to be replaced by reliable historical records. The 
Emperors, who, in the past, almost invariably became cen- 
tenarians, henceforward enjoyed no more than the ordinary span 
of human life, and in their lifetime they had, in carrying on their 
Government, to rely on human measures and human instruments 
instead of on miracles and deities. Teachers of arts and sciences 
followed the Korean tribute-bearing ambassadors, not from Korea 
only, but from China, artisans, doctors, scholars, astronomers, and 
finally Buddhist missionaries. The missionaries, not only priests 
and nuns, but temple builders and image makers, met with a 
degree of success compared with which the greatest triumphs of 
Xavier and his followers, a thousand years later, pale into insigni- 
ficance. They converted the whole nation, not in a day, but 
slowly and surely. At last their influence penetrated into the 
sacred recesses of the Court. 

In the reign of the Emperor Kimmei (540-571 a.p.), the 
tribute-bearing Korean envoys brought with them, as part of the 
tribute, an image of Sakayamuni, wrought in gold and copper, 
which had been brought to Korea from India and had been in the 
possession of the Korean King for over a thousand years; and 
also a number of volumes of Sutras, the canonical books, supposed 
to contain the very words of Buddha. In presenting these to the 
Emperor, the envoy said : 
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This doctrine is, amongst all doctrines, the most excellent. But it is hard 
to explain and hard to comprehend. Even Confucius has not attained to 
a knowledge of it. It can create religious merit and retribution without 
measure and without bounds, and so lead on to a full appreciation of the 
highest wisdom. Imagine a man in possession of treasures to his heart’s 
content, so that he might satisfy all his wishes in proportion as he used 
them. Thus it is with the treasure of this wonderfud doctrine. Every 
prayer is fulfilled and naught is wanting. (Aston.) 


The Emperor, having heard this, leaped for joy and said : 


Never have we listened to so wonderful a doctrine ; never have we seen 
a countenance of so severe a dignity. 


Only one of his councillors, Soga, was in favour of the new 
doctrine ; all the others opposed it, and attributed a pestilence, 
which broke out shortly afterwards, to the malign influence of the 
new idol. The Emperor, therefore, urged by them, gave orders 
for its destruction, and it was thrown into the river at Osaka, and 
the Temple which had held it was set on fire. Thereupon light- 
ning fell from a cloudless sky and destroyed the Imperial palace, 
and along with it the impious councillors. So the image was 
recovered from the river, and a new Temple built for it. But in 
the succeeding reign of the Emperor Bidatsu (572-585 A.D.) once 
more pestilence broke out in the land, and again evil councillors 
urged on the Emperor that the pestilence, from which the nation 
was in danger of extinction, was owing solely to the exercise of 
the Buddhist religion. Once more the Temple was burnt. The 
image was in it at the time, but fire could not destroy it, so it was 
a second time flung into the Osaka River, and the nuns who had 
charge of it were publicly flogged at the roadside. And again 
there were wind and rain in a cloudless sky. There was no abate- 
ment of the pestilence, and those afflicted by it asked : ‘ Is this a 
punishment for the burning of the image of Buddha?’ Finally 
the Emperor himself died. The image was again recovered from 
the river by a devotee, who kept it in his own charge for fifty 
years, when the great Temple of Zenkoji, in Nagoya, was built for 
it by a succeeding Empress, and there it remains till this day. 

It was not until the influence of Shotoku Daishi was exerted 
in its favour that Buddhism at last gained a sure position in the 
Court and the doctrine was universally accepted by the nation. 

The last sovereign mentioned in the Kojiki is the Empress 
Suiko (593-628 a.p.), the thirty-third sovereign of the Imperial 
line. She was daughter of one, sister of another, and widow of a 
third of her Imperial predecessors, and her appearance was as 
beautiful as her life was irreproachable. It was with reluctance 
that she yielded to the prayers of the people to accept the throne 
when the succession became vacant. Throughout nearly the 
whole of her reign she was aided in the government by her 
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nephew, Prince Mumayado, who, under his posthumous name of 
Shotoku Daishi (great apostle of true virtue), is still revered as 
the real author of the conversion of the nation to Buddhism and 
the founder of the civilisation of which Buddhism formed the 
basis. Incidents in his life will be found to be the subjects of 
many of the works of art in the Exhibition. He was both a 
sculptor and painter himself, and specimens of his own reputed 
work may not be wanting among the ancient treasures that will 
be shown. His life marked the setting of the old and the rising 
of a new order in Japan, the passing from the dark into the middle 
ages, the change from barbarism to civilisation, and a sketch of 
his life may well close the present article. 

His name, Mumayado, a stable door, is derived from the fact 
that his birth suddenly took place at the entrance to the Imperial 
mews, when his mother, the consort of the Emperor Yomei, was 
making a round of inspection of the palace. 


He was able to speak as soon as he was born, and was so wise when he 
grew up that he could attend to the suits of ten men at once and decide 
them all without error. He knew beforehand what was going to 4 \ppen. 
Moreover he studied the Inner doctrine (Buddhism) and the Outer classics 
(the Chinese classics) and became thoroughly efficient in both branches of 
the study. (Aston.) 


His father and mother were the children of the same father 
by different mothers, but later legends, not told in the Records or 
Chronicles, ascribe a miraculous origin to his birth. A vision ap- 
peared to his mother in a dream, in the form of the Buddhist God, 
Kwannon, who announced that through her he (the God) would 
be born into the world to save it. He then entered her mouth, 
and she became pregnant, and after the usual period Prince 
Mumayado was born. While still a child, he knelt to the East, 
and with clasped hands repeated the Buddhist prayer, and, when 
he had done, his hands were found to contain a holy relic, the 
pupil of the left eye of Buddha. This relic is still preserved in 
the Temple of Horiuji, the oldest existing Buddhist monastery in 
Japan, which was founded and completed by Shotoku Daishi 
himself, and which survives to this day as it was built by him 
1300 years ago. By him was also founded the great Buddhist 
Temple of Tenndji. A complete model of the city of Osaka will 
be shown in the Exhibition, and one of its prominent features 
will be this Temple. It has, however, since its founding, several 
times been destroyed by fire, and the modern building only dates 
from 1664. 

The result of his studies, carried on under the tuition of the 
best Chinese scholars, was that his whole existence was exerted 
in favour of the propagation of Buddhism, in the encouragement 
of the building of temples and the casting of images in honour 
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of Buddha, and in inculcating reverence for the three treasures— 
Buddha, the Law, and the Priesthood. The sympathies of the 
Empress were won by him, and the descendant of the God of 
Heaven became no less ardent a propagandist than her chief 
minister. Buddhism spread through the Empire, and in its train 
a knowledge of the Chinese classics became an essential part of the 
mental equipment of every gentleman and scholar. Religion did not 
absorb all his energies. As an executive minister he was no less 
active than he was as a religious enthusiast. He drew up the first 
code of laws, which partook more of the nature of moral maxims 
than of laws, and embody principles that are worthy of Chris- 
tianity ; reformed the Court ceremonies ; introduced the Chinese 
gradations of official rank and the Chinese calendar; and esta- 
blished the system of government on the Chinese model of a cen- 
tralised bureaucracy. He was the Prince Ito of his time. For 
twenty-nine years he served his sovereign, and when he died : 

All the princes and people of the Empire filled the ways with the sound 
of their lamenting, the old as if they had lost a dear child, the young as if 
they had lost a beloved parent. The farmer ceased from his plough and 
the pounding woman laid down her pestle. They all said: ‘The sun and 
moon have lost their brightness ; Heaven and Earth have crumbled to ruin, 
henceforward in whom shall we put our trust?’ (Aston.) 


JOSEPH H. LONGFORD. 


(To be continued.) 








THE CASE FOR THE WORKING MOTHER 


At last the midwifery problem is solved! On the 1st of April 
1910 the last section of the Midwives Act ' comes into foree—the 
last of the uncertified women are removed from their work—and, 
in the words of the Committee appointed by the Privy Council 
to inquire into the subject, the problem has become one ‘ mainly 
of distribution.’ How delightfully easy all these matters are to 
arrange really—if anyone takes the trouble to think them out. 

Let us—in case there are any doubts still lurking in the minds 
of the ultra-suspicious—consider some of the evidence laid before 
this Committee by experts from every part of the country, that 
we also may be convinced. 

A mere matter of organisation and distribution! As much 
might be said for the national income, and yet . . . the unem- 
ployed are still with us, and neither political party has yet found 
out how this organisation and distribution can be wisely effected, 
although the best on both sides greatly long for it. But the 
midwifery is different altogether : it only affects a comparatively 
small class of the community—working mothers, and the 
youngest of the children, and must obviously be a simple matter 
to remedy. Since, however, neither mothers nor infants are in 
a position to voice their grievances very articulately, let us see 
whether in fact they have any grievances left, or whether the 
31st of March has swept them all away. There are now about 


. 15,000 midwives practising in England, and an attempt has been 


made by the Central Midwives Board to estimate the compara- 
tive proportions of trained and untrained women. All the 15,000 
are certified—that is to say, they possess the legal qualification 
to practise, but a considerable number were allowed to add their 
names to the Midwives’ Roll merely because they were in bond fide 
practice for one year before the passing of the Act. They are 
therefore very ignorant women—sometimes, unfortunately, very 

* Midwives Act, 1902; 2 Edw. VII. (2). From and after the first day of 
April, one thousand nine hundred and ten, no woman shall habitually and for 


gain attend women in child-birth otherwise than under the direction of a quali- 
fied medical practitioner unless she is certified under this Act. 
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dirty and drinking ones also, and they have not as a rule the first 
idea of what is meant by antiseptics. 

The Central Midwives Board applied to all the county and 
non-county boroughs for information on this subject, and in about 
one-fifth they received no return at all. In these places it is 
evident that no interest is felt in the subject, and the trained 
midwife is probably almost, if not quite, non-existent. The other 
answers were so partial and unsatisfactory in character that out 
of the 15,000 midwives a return was made of about 3,271 only, 
and of these rather less than half were trained. 

Here, then, is our first solid fact to go on. We know that 
there were about 15,000 midwives practising in England in 1909, 
and we also know that out of that number there were rather over 
1,600 trained. It is probable that this is an under-estimation, 
but, in the absence of the interest necessary to provide reliable 
statistics, we can only make certain of this number. What the 
training consists of we will inquire later, but it might be well to 
explain in passing that these figures are very much below those 
on the Midwives’ Roll, and for an obvious reason. The Roll 
includes all who have taken the Government qualification in order 
to work as private nurses under a doctor, or else merely to com- 
plete their nursing curriculum. 

Only 55 per cent. of the Central Midwives Board examinees 
propose to work among the poorer classes, and of these a fair 
number fail to carry out their intention from a variety of causes. 
One of the principal inquiries made by the Departmental Com- 
mittee was as to the probable shortage of workers after the 1st of 
April 1910. The question was not as to érained workers, and still 
less as to workers sufficiently trained to cope with their great 
responsibilities adequately. In plain language, the query might 
run thus: The country has, with some trouble and difficulty, 
legislated against the entrusting of valuable lives to old, and 
ignorant, and dirty women. It has not supplied others to take 
their place because of the expense; partly also to protect the 
vested interests of these old ladies, on some of whom it has 
bestowed a paper qualification, and it is now experiencing a few 
qualms. 

Will there still be enough of these old, and ignorant, and dirty 
women to deliver the mothers, or has our zeal run away with us, 
and have we landed ourselves in a difficult position in consequence? 
Courage, fellow-countrymen ; the answers are reassuring. Hear 
them as they come in from the provinces. 

In Monmouthshire no shortage is expected. There are still 
206 midwives practising, practically all untrained. In Birming- 
ham no shortage, 26 trained midwives and 183 untrained. In 
Bradford no shortage, 7 trained and 61 untrained. Another 
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Northern town has its doubts—thinks there will be. It boasts 
of 8 trained, as against 42 untrained, women ; and a district nurse, 
writing thence in 1908, says : 

We had in one week five cases sent in by medical men ; in each case the 
woman had been delivered by the same midwife. Three of the cases died 
from septicemia ; the fourth had a very serious injury, for which the doctor 
was not called in until the inspector of midwives had discovered the mischief. 
Midwifery is not undertaken from this Home. It may come in time, but 
there will be great opposition from the medical men. The gamp’s fee is from 
10s. to 15s. and drink ad lib. They attend for seven days, but the last two 
patients I had sent in were never attended at all after the first day. 


In Westmoreland no shortage is feared. In the last return 
the death rate from puerperal sepsis and accidents of childbirth 
was nearly three times as high in this healthy county as it was 
in overcrowded London, but we are triumphantly assured that 
all is well here, since the women who worked this devastation in 
the past are prepared to work it still. 

I should like to emphasise the fact that in all these many 
districts, where no shortage is feared because there is still a suffi- 
ciency of untrained women to do the work, the conditions are 
practically the same as they were before the passing of the-Mid- 
wives Act. There is, it is true, some slight measure of ‘super- 
vision, not at the cases or daily visits—that would be out of the 
question—but of the midwife in her own home, when her bag is 
shown and her case book seen. One of these old ladies confided 
to a friend that she always kept an extra bag ready for these 
visits ; it was expensive, she admitted, but was more satisfactory 
in the end, as it was always clean and well stocked, which, of 
course, the one in use could not be! 

By the devotion and energy of a few experts, the country was 
galvanised into passing the Midwives Act, but, this done, it is 
now thankfully resting from its labours, blind to the fact that 
if destruction is not closely followed by construction, the last 
state is very much worse than the first. 

Conditions vary greatly, however, in different districts, and 
we must revert to the evidence laid before the Departmental Com- 
mittee if we are to obtain a just estimate of the whole. In some 
parts the result of legislation has undoubtedly been that doctors 
are engaged to attend a greater number of cases, some Nursing 
Associations voluntarily pledging themselves not to book mid- 
wifery cases, but only to supply women to do the monthly 
nursing, under the doctors. The latter is, not unnaturally, a very 
popular course with the medical profession, who have a hard fight 
of their own in the country, as well as a very strenuous life. We 
may recognise these facts very clearly, and yet be driven to ask 
whether the mothers are receiving fair play, or whether one, and 
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that a very defenceless, class is not being deliberately sacrificed 
for the sake of another. 

We learn from Miss Paget that in Cumberland, where this 
self-denying ordinance prevails on the part of the County Nursing 
Association, doctors were engaged to attend in 778 deliveries, 
out of which they were absent in no less than 300. In such cases 
the working woman is obliged to pay a fee to the doctor and a 
small one to the nurse. The County Association does not dare 
to supply a nurse who is not also a midwife, because it is univer- 
sally recognised that the full responsibility of the birth will fre- 
quently rest with her. At the same time, it cannot ask an ade- 
quate fee of the patient, because her resources have already been 
heavily taxed, and it is therefore driven to training its midwives 
for the shortest time and in the cheapest way possible, besides 
giving them a very inadequate salary for what ought to be, if it 
is not, skilled labour. The Superintendent of the Queen Vic- 
toria’s Jubilee Institute, Miss Hughes, bears witness also to the 
absence of doctors in cases where they have been engaged to 
attend. She refers to the large number of occasions when 
nurses are engaged to act only as monthly nurses under the doctor, 
but in which they are called upon to act as midwives in his 
absence. Being pressed to state whether the doctor’s absence is 
designed or accidental, she says : ‘ Sometimes it is due to the fact 
that he serves a wide district, but it is very often because it is in 
the night that he is wanted. Yes, he requires his fee.’ 

In other places, again, no County Association may exist, or 
there may be, side by side with the certified midwives, large 
numbers of uncertified women still at work. It is with reference 
to these that Dr. Handford, Medical Officer of Health to the 
Nottinghamshire County Council, tells us: 

Whether there will be a dearth of midwives in 1910 depends mainly upon 
the decision of what constitutes ‘ attending under the direction of a qualified 
medical practitioner.’ If there is to be wholesale covering of uncertified 
women by a loose interpretation of this section of the Midwives Act, no 
dearth of midwives need be feared, and a new class of midwife will spring up. 
If the expression is to be held to require the presence of the doctor during 
labour, there will certainly be a dearth of certified midwives in some 
districts. 


And again : 


The demand is not being met. A great many of the bond fide midwives are 
old people, who are pretty rapidly dying off, and their places are not being 
taken by newer midwives to any appreciable extent. 


Dr. Robinson, Medical Officer of Health for Rotherham, tells 
us that ‘medical men are opposed to qualified midwives alto- 
gether. They much prefer to deal with the old gamps. They 
have a special class working under them, not midwives.’ He 
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adds further : ‘I do not think the cases attended by unqualified 
women are diminishing at all.’ Interesting statistics have ap- 
peared since the sittings of the Departmental Committee in the 
report of the Inspector of Midwives for Herts. Miss Burnside 
had visited 234 uncertified women who are at present practising 
in that county—16 were acting as midwives, the others chiefly as 
monthly nurses (or said they were). The latter were informed 
that the section of the Act coming into force on the 1st of April 
1910 will riot affect them so long as they attend under the direc- 
tion of a medical practitioner, and that it would be wise for them 
always to take the precaution of sending for the doctor in plenty 
of time. 

In plenty of time for the actual birth possibly, but not in time 
to prevent their having already sown the seeds of disease, those 
septic germs that bear such terrible fruit later on. 

Miss Burnside writes : 


With the exception of the private monthly and district nurses, I found 
these women, who are generally known as helps, to be, on the whole, a much 
less intelligent class of women than the bond fide practising midwife, and 
certainly much dirtier, yet they can attend these cases without observing any 
rules as to the use of antiseptics, wearing of washing dresses, and the proper 
precautions for the care and cleanliness of the mother and child, and are 
under no inspection. At the same time I find they are, as a rule, better paid 
than the midwives. I might add almost all of them combine the practice of 
laying out the dead with their maternity work, which said practice is strictly 
forbidden for certified midwives. As to the number of cases attached to these 
234 women, it was found impossible to obtain any reliable figures as they 
keep no records, but subtracting the midwives’ cases from the number of births 
in the county, it leaves 4468 to be presumably attended by medical men and 
nursed by these women. 


Let us fortify ourselves again with that authoritative an- 
nouncement that it is a mere matter of organisation and distribu- 
tion, for truly in the face of such a mass of evidence we might 
otherwise be tempted to think that the plight of the mothers was 
@ poor one, and that the state of affairs was by no means one of 
universal improvement. We have discussed hitherto mainly the 
towns or those favoured districts where there are sufficient of the 
rich to provide, at any rate in some measure and if they are willing 
to do so, for the necessities of the poor. It will be interesting for a 
moment to study the evidence of Dr. Kaye, who has been for the 
last twelve years County Medical Officer for the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, where the reverse is the case. Dr. Kaye presides, 
roughly speaking, over a million and a half acres and a population 
also of a million and a half—one to each acre, including towns. 
The number of births in this area during 1907 was 38,842, and 
his list in 1909 of certified midwives included 45 trained and 675 


untrained. 
3B2 
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Dr. Kaye begins by stating that 


With the coming of 1910 and the growing decrease in the number of mid- 
wives, we shall have a serious difficulty among child-bearing women in 
sparsely populated areas in my county. I think that every child-bearing 
woman ought to have the satisfaction of looking forward to someone being 
able to help her in emergency, or in cases where a medical man cannot be 
found, or in cases where he lives a long way off. 


No more than a reasonably humane proposition in the 
twentieth century surely, but apparently with smal+ chance of 
fulfilment. Dr. Kaye goes on to state that the proportion of his 
town to country districts is as one is to four, and that the latter 
show an average of thirteen square miles to each midwife, so 
that if she complies with the Government’s regulation of attend- 
ing each mother and child for ten days after confinement, she can 
only hope to attend a very modest number of cases. There is no 
County Nursing Association in his district, and it is evident that 
if one were formed it would require a very large fund to run it 
successfully, as the amount taken in fees would of necessity also 
be small. 

Here is a difficult problem for even the most sanguine sup- 
porters of the organisation and distribution theory to solve, and 
we have not mentioned the worst of it yet. 

Dr. Kaye goes on to state that there is a very large portion of 
the West Riding wholly unserved by either doctors or midwives, 
both of whom naturally concentrate in the more populous parts, 
and that in these districts the neighbourly ‘ handy woman’ has 
hitherto reigned supreme. Their patients have been of the 
poorest of the people, and the payment made is not infrequently 
a pot of jam or an apron. After the 1st of April the majority of 
these handy women will decline to attend calls, because it has 
been exhaustively explained to them by a tender and protecting 
Government that they are merely endangering their fellow- 
creatures’ lives thereby. Meantime the said fellow-creatures 
must shift for themselves until—well, until organisation takes 
place. 

The Committee appointed by the Government, even in view of 
such evidence as this, give it as their unshaken opinion that ‘ re- 
garding the provision and maintenance of an adequate supply of 
midwives mainly as a question of organisation and distribution, 
they are of opinion that there is no need of any subvention from 
the State.’ Dr. Kaye proceeds to say that he is sure that two old 
ladies of his acquaintance would rather do the work for nothing 
than see the people in their valley suffer in any way. We are, 
indeed, thankful to hear it ; but let us once again state bluntly the 
position of those in authority who have brought about this state of 
affairs : 
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‘ We will not have our working mothers attended by women 
who have not enrolled themselves as midwives. This enrolment 
gives no training, and therefore no real qualification for the safe- 
guarding of lives, but we have made it a legal qualification, and 
we rejoice if they will consent to go on as they have always done, 
provided that they have availed themselves in time of the protec- 
tion we offered. By doing so they help us out of what would 
otherwise have been a very tight corner. Where there are not 
enough of these untrained but certified women to do the work, we 
rely entirely upon voluntary charitable associations to lift the 
burden of responsibility from our shoulders. Where such asso- 
ciations do not exist, we are not at all above being helped out of 
our scrape by the very ignorant—and untrained—and uncertified 
women, provided always that they no longer make a penny by it. 
If they like to sit up o’ nights and to wear themselves out by day 
in doing their little best for their neighbours, well and good. 
Very praiseworthy of them, but they must do it sub rosa—with 
the rope round their necks, so to speak—never habitually and 
for gain, or this our clemency will be suspended.’ 

I put it to the public, since it is the public conscience that 
allows this state of things, whether this is a dignified attitude and 
one worthy of an enlightened nation. Can one meddle with the 
liberty of the subject, and leave one’s job half finished? Leave it 
to the chance benevolence of a few squires who may, or may not, 
have money over from their immediate necessities; still worse, 
leave it, condescendingly, to the charity of those very poor and 
humble persons who, having been driven away from the work by 
our vigorous action, sneak back guiltily when no one is looking, 
rather than leave a friend in such dire straits as those to which 
our mercy has reduced her? One thing is certain, that if these 
handy women do come to our relief in this way they will be far 
more chary than ever before of calling in a doctor—however 
urgent the emergency. If once detected as having undertaken a 
midwifery case, they will never be sure what the results may be 
for themselves, and as their ignorance prevents any real know- 
ledge of the dangers present they will continue to hope that things 
will be better soon until they have actually become past all 
remedy. Such is the situation; whether it improves or not 
depends, as all things must in the long run, on public opinion— 
on the view that is generally taken as to the importance of the 
issues at stake. In order to complete our review, we must glance 
at what is understood by ‘trained midwives,’ that small group 
who are evidently the cream of the profession. ~The nurses who 
have had their three years’ general training and taken a course 
of midwifery at the end in order to complete their nursing educa- 
tion are very rarely found in this group. The profession is one 
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that is held very cheap by the nursing world, and had they ever 
contemplated embracing it, it is probable that the atmosphere of 
their training school would have acted as a strong deterrent. The 
trained and practising midwife is, as a rule, a young woman of the 
cottage class, brought up in all the superstitions which she is 
most urgently required to combat, on whom has been grafted a 
three or four or sometimes six months’ course of very ill-assimi- 
lated study. She is then restored to her own town or village, to 
work among all the conditions which foster a return to her old 
beliefs, and which are, in their essence, antagonistic to her new 
ones, with the very mild degree of supervision to which we have 
already alluded. Can one wonder that at the end of ten years it 
is very difficult to sift out those who were ‘ certified by examina- 
tion’ from those who were in ‘ bond fide practice for one year 
before the passing of the Act’? 

And how is it that Scandinavia still finds it necessary to give 
her one year’s training, France, Holland, and Belgium their two 
years’, when so little suffices us? 

Many of the midwives now passing the Central Midwives 
Board examination have attended the prescribed three months’ 
course of lectures, run their practical work into six or eight weeks, 
and thus triumphantly qualify (?) themselves for the most respon- 
sible branch that exists of women’s work, the medical profession 
alone excepted. 

Several of the witnesses before the Departmental Committee 
have been so entirely bested by the situation that they frankly 
recommended entirely retrograde action (our standard being 
already the lowest in Europe)—that the Central Midwives 
Board examination should be made very much easier, for instance, 
or that the handy women should have annual licences given them 
to practise as midwives in rural districts. We would remind our 
readers that it is precisely in these rural districts that the lives 
of both mother and child will depend absolutely on the skill and 
knowledge of the midwife, since it may be six or eight hours 
before a doctor can be obtained. 

Sir William Sinclair, a well-known Manchester obstetrician 
and member of the Central Midwives Board, says boldly that for 
this very reason ‘ the highest class of midwife is required in rural 
districts,’ and explains that he means ‘the nurse who has been 
trained the usual time in a general hospital and has passed the 
examination of a midwife.’ Of all the evidence before us, this 
view most nearly corresponds with that of the Home for Mothers 
and Babies and Training School for District Midwives at Wool- 
wich. The intention of the Council who founded this institution 
was to approach the difficulty from the other end, and, by boldly 
insisting upon a longer training and a higher grade of nurse, to 
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raise the status of the midwife and so encourage educated women, 
with in some cases a small income of their own, to come to the 
rescue. It has now been open for five years, and has found its 
expectations largely justified by results, but, owing to the 
universal scarcity of funds, this experiment is still only on a very 
small scale. It must, indeed, be apparent to all that the need of 
money is one of the principal difficulties in the whole matter, 
and that the country must remain under the stigma of having 
neglected to fulfil its voluntarily undertaken obligations until it 
resolves to become a little more generous in this respect. 

There was a great cleavage in the view taken by the witnesses 
as to the direction such assistance should take, if it were forth- 
coming. Miss Hughes and three or four others were in favour 
of a grant being made for training purposes, and not for the sub- 
sidising of salaries even in scattered districts. Miss Hughes con- 
siders that the County Associations could easily subsidise all the 
midwives necessary in rural districts if their funds were not taken 
up for training ; we may, perhaps, be pardoned for feeling that the 
needs of such associations are more present to her than those of 
the districts where they do not exist. It is difficult to see how the 
needs of the West Riding, for instance, are to be met by this 
suggestion. 

Miss Wilson, President of the Midwives’ Institute, would like 
a midwife to be appointed to each district, taking the population 
as a rough basis, and for the County Councils to be given powers 
for subsidising the midwife so as to provide a nucleus income, a 
State grant being made them for the purpose. 

Mrs. Wallace Bruce, representing the Association for Pro- 
moting the Training and Supply of Midwives, takes much the 
same view ; and so does Sir H. G. Fordham, representative of the 
County Councils Association on the Central Midwives Board, 
who suggests the sum of 201. as a possible nucleus income. Dr. 
Hope, Medical Officer of Health for Liverpool, says that already 
in that city two of the Boards of Guardians give a 10s. 6d. fee to 
midwives for emergency cases (a great saving to the rates on the 
customary fee of 1l. 1s. for normal cases to the parish doctor). 

I must not weary my readers with further proof that the mass 
of the evidence laid before the Committee was strongly in favour 
of immediate and decisive action being taken to supply the urgent 
need of these poor mothers ; the light-hearted view of their diffi- 
culties set forth by the Chairman in his Report appears to be 
singularly unsupported by this body of experts from all parts of 
the country, and perhaps I cannot better bring this paper to a 
close than by quoting again from Sir William Sinclair, himself a 
great advocate of State aid in scattered districts. When asked 
whether such aid would not involve a considerable expenditure by 
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the local authority, he replied : ‘It depends upon what is called 
considerable expenditure. I maintain that it is an advantage to 
the community, and possibly a gain in money, to save those poor 
women from injuries. For every woman who dies in child-bed, 
six or eight, or even more, are made invalids; they become a 
burden upon their families, and the result is that either they 
drift into the workhouse, or their husbands run away. Not all, 
but a very large proportion of the expenditure of public money 
would be saved by taking better care of those women.’ 


Auice §. GREGORY. 
Deanery, St. Paul’s. 
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THE NEW NAVY ESTIMATES 


Now that the Navy Estimates for the new financial year have 
been issued, the British people can appreciate what they owe, on 
the one hand, to Germany, and what they owe, on the other, to 
the Admiralty’s reform policy initiated by Lord Selborne when 
the present Lord Fisher of Kilverstone became First Sea Lord. 

The gross provision for the fleet is 41,484,130. This is prac- 
tically the same amount as was spent six years ago : we are where 
we were in 1904 in spite of all that has been heard of the ‘ exces- 
sive burden of armaments.’ 

It is essential to make this point quite clear. The House of 
Commons votes certain sums for the Navy every year, but these 
sums do not represent the full cost, because they take no account 
of any money which may be raised by loan, of contributions from 
the oversea dominions, of the amount obtained by the sale of old 
ships, damaged stores, &c., and applied to the new needs of the 
fleet ; nor do they include items of naval expenditure appearing 
under the votes of other departments. If these items are in- 
cluded, and the annuities in payment of past loans are deducted— 
as they should be—we obtain the following statement of the cost 
(in millions sterling) of the Navy for the past seven years : 


















































ane 1904-5 | 1905-6 | 1906-7 | 1907-8 | 1908-9 | 1909-10 | 1910-11 
, £ a ee | ee 
Navy votes (gross) .| 383 | 348| 33:2 / 32:9| 339 368] 49-4 
Abate: Annuity in re- 
payment of loans for 
works , F ‘ 6 10 10; 12/ 1383) 18 1:3 
| 37-7 | 388] 82:2 | 31-7 | 32-6 | 35:5 | 41-1 


Expenditure from new | 
loans . ‘ 3 34) 33 24/ 11/ 10); — | — 
| Value of stores in aid 
of cash expenditure | | 
and not replaced .| — 8} 10) 13 ‘5 1} — 











Naval expenditure by | 
other departments .{ 4 a 4| 44 
































Totals . .| 416] 383 36-0 | 84:4 | 345 | 36-0 | 41-5 
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The Estimates of 1904-5 were the last before what may be 
described as the ‘ Fisher reform policy’ was instituted." The 
Admiralty then broke away from the past. Hitherto the Navy 
had been organised very much on the same lines as at the time of 
Trafalgar, though every condition had changed—political, eco- 
nomic, and mechanical. In 1904 we were maintaining a good 
deal of the routine and matériel of the sail era. The books of 
the old Navy were at last finally closed. Ships unable to fight 
or run away were withdrawn from service ; old ships which had 
been maintained at huge expense were ‘ scrapped’ ; some of the 
far distant naval bases were reduced to cadres, and others, which 
had become superfluous in a steam age, were abandoned, setting 
free several million pounds’ worth of stores (hitherto depreciating 
year by year), which had been kept in case of a need which never 
had arisen and never would arise ; the fleet was reorganised on a 
war footing in accordance with the new strategic situation ; 
officers and men were permanently associated with ships hitherto 
in reserve, unmanned; benefits, representing upwards of one 
million annually, were conferred on the men of the lower deck, 
conducing to their contentment and well-being ; avenues of future 
expenditure rendered unnecessary by these reforms were stopped, 
and in comparison with the ‘ high-water mark ’ of naval expendi- 
ture in 1904-5 the British people, in spite of the ‘ crisis’ of last 
March, when the nation’s nerves were so severely tried, is 
twenty-eight millions sterling in pocket and has a fleet which, in 
the words of a former Unionist First Lord of the Admiralty— 
Lord George Hamilton—renders us ‘so far as actual fighting 
power is concerned, safe for three years to come.’ Assuredly in 
these circumstances there is occasion for satisfaction. The fleet, 
which never is, but always is to be doomed to extinction, is still 
supreme, although the renewed competition in naval armaments 
abroad has been in progress for several years. But for the policy 
of reform the outlay on the fleet this year would have exceeded 
fifty millions sterling. 

This is one side of the picture; but there is another. We 
should not have got back even to the expenditure of 1904-5 had 
not Germany forced the pace—challenged our supremacy. The 
proof of this statement is revealed in the following table showing 
the sums (in millions sterling) spent upon the various great fleets 


* Supplementing the eulogy which the First Lord on March 14 passed on Lord 
Fisher’s services at the Admiralty, Lord Cawdor, the First Lord, Mr. E. G. Prety- 
man, Financial Secretary, and Mr. Arthur Lee, the Civil Lord of the Admiralty 
in Mr. Balfour’s administration, have also paid tributes—to quote Lord Cawdor— 
to ‘the man whose creative genius and indomitable judgment and resources have 
been devoted so unsparingly to the service which he adorned.’ As Mr. Pretyman 
observed, ‘ the credit of initiating the reforms must be and always would be Lord 
Fisher’s.’ 
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in'the past ten years, apart from the amounts raised on loan by 
Great Britain and Germany. As the German expenditure from 
loans is not available, it is also necessary to give only the net 
revenue expenditure for Great Britain (in accordance with White 
Paper 251) : 





_ Britain | Germany; United | prance | Russia | Italy | Japan 


























States | 
| 2 £ £ £ ae 34 £ £ | 2 
| 1900-1 ~) 200: |. 18 134 | 150 8-7 5O:| = 
1901-2 | B10 96 160 | 138 , 94 | 50 = 
1902-3 ~? CFO 10:0 16-2 122 | 104 | 48 == 
1903-4 . 8&7 10-4 168 123 | 123 | 48 - 
1904-5 . 869 | 101 201 | 124 | 120 | 50 _ 
1905-6 . $81 | 118 24-4 127 | 12-4 5:0 _ 
1906-7 ; 315 | 12:0 21-4 | 122 | 12% 53 | 40 
1907-8 . 818 14-2 21:3 125 8-8 56 | 82 
1908-9 . 823 166 | 264 | 12:8 | 10-2 63 | 8-0 
1909-10 ‘ 351 196 | 288 13-4 | 100 68 | 7:2 
| 1910-11 : 40°6 21:7 —- ;}j—- —- | —_— o 





The Russian and Italian expenditure is ‘net’ down to 1906 and ‘ gross’ in 
the succeeding years. 





This series of figures exhibits some interesting contrasts. 
The progress of the naval movement as exhibited by expenditure 
—in the case of ourselves and Germany over a period of ten years, 
and a year less in the case of other Powers—has been as 


follows : 
Rate of Increase 


Britain : : i . ‘ ; . °35 per cent. 
Germany . f ; J ; ‘ “Bary, 
United States. ‘ 4 ‘ ‘ sic De. iv 
Russia , ; ‘ , . . —e 
Italy . s ‘ . P ; P ee ee 
France = ‘ ? s ; ; . Decrease 


The American increase in expenditure is real, but there has 
been no corresponding increase in naval power, because the cost 
of officers and men, of shipbuilding, and administration is over 
50 per cent. greater than in this country. For a navy of about 
half the size of that of Great Britain—judged by ships and the 
number of officers and men—the United States is paying nearly 
twenty-nine millions sterling instead of about twenty millions, 
which would be the cost if values on the two sides of the Atlantic 
were equal. The rise in American expenditure—also due in part 
at least to Germany’s action—would in any case have occasioned 
little uneasiness in this country. But the case of Germany is 
entirely different. The increase in German expenditure has been 
great and rapid, and there has been a more than corresponding 
increase in naval power because the naval administration and 


| 
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organisation has become more efficient. If Germany had re- 
mained one of the lesser Powers—content with her vast military 
establishment—then the British Estimates this year would have 
probably been about twenty-five millions sterling in contrast with 
an outlay of probably about thirty millions by France and the 
United States. For this outlay, making allowance for the greater 
cost of naval force in both these countries—which would then 
have been ‘ the next two strongest Powers ’—Great Britain would 
have been maintaining the two-Power standard both in ships and 
men. The difference between this sum and the amount to be 
provided this year is the obligation we owe to Germany ; the price 
which she alone is forcing us to pay in order to maintain our 
historic position as the world’s greatest sea Power. Germany’s 
activity explains fully the net increase of eight millions in the 
Navy expenditure of 1910-11 over that of two years ago. 

Whether the Estimates do or do not make adequate provision 
for the fleet cannot be judged by a mere comparison with the 
sums being spent on rival navies; the only criterion is value in 
fighting power. Fighting power consists of many factors—well- 
constructed ships, adequately trained men, an efficient war 
organisation, well-equipped naval bases for the refreshment and 
repair of the fleet, docks, stores, &c. Whatever may be thought of 
the general attitude of the supporters of the present Government 
towards the Navy, one thing is certain, the new programme has 
evidently beén prepared after a careful survey of the requirements 
of the fleet to the limit of naval vision—the 31st of March 1913— 
and it cannot be suggested that the Admiralty are building battle- 
ships and forgetting cruisers and torpedo craft, or that they are 
constructing battleship-cruisers and forgetting docks sufficiently 
large to accommodate them. The new programme makes pro- 
vision for armoured ships, unarmoured ships, torpedo craft, 
auxiliary ships, docks, and even mooring lighters. 

In the present Estimates the taxpayers are called upon to 
provide a relatively small amount—merely ‘token sums ’—as 
usual for beginning the new programme, and the main burden 
arises from the programmes of last year and the year before. 
Therefore, in order to gain a complete view of the extent of the 
fleet expansion now in progress, it is necessary not to forget that 
the naval work for the coming year will consist of completing the 
ships authorised in 1908-9, advancing those authorised last year, 
and beginning the vessels which figure for the first time in the 
present Estimates, and then, finally, this year marks the com- 
mencement of ships which will form the nucleus of the new 
Pacific fleet which is to be established in association with New 
Zealand and the Commonwealth of Australia. Thus we obtain 
the appended summary of the progress which will be made 
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in the coming year in strengthening the naval defences of the 
Empire : 























seal Complete| Advance | "mence’ | Colonies | Total 

| Armoured Ships : 

| Battleships and Battleship- 

Te . 5 2 17 
Unarmoured Cruisers’ . fe A 5 5 | ee ae 

| Torpedo Craft : | | | 
Torpedo Destroyers 20 17 | 83 | 8 | 6 

| $ubmarine Boats . 4 5 10 (?) | 19 | 

| Auxiliary Ships : 

| Submarine Depot Ship . ee 1 | — Bs 

| Submarine Tenders -|- | - 2 _ 2 | 

| Surveying Ship . ; — — 1 _- i oe 
Coastguard Cruiser. -|[— _ 1 — 1 

| Grand Total. | 32 35 | 48 a(?) | 128 

Floating Docks. —- F 22 | * 4 





This is the complete programme of new construction for 
the coming financial year, upon which it is intended to spend 
13,278,8301., apart from the colonial ships. The votes for ship- 
building and armaments represent an increase over last year of 
over five millions sterling, and are the largest on record in any 
country. This fact carries no assurance that the limit has yet been 
reached. Next year these votes will rise by a matter of about 
two millions, and then, and not till then, will the cost of the 
fleet exceed the sum which was spent six years ago. 

From year to year the number of ships begun for the British 
fleet varies, and the shipbuilding proposals of the Government, as 
was illustrated last year in particular, are the subject of contro- 
versy between the different political parties—the ‘ins’ and the 
‘outs.’ It has been suggested that there is a remedy for this—a 
remedy made in Germany. During the debate on the Navy Esti- 
mates on the 14th of March last Mr. Arthur Lee; speaking, as 
he was careful to emphasise, for himself only, put forward a sug- 
gestion which merits examination. He is reported to have 
asked : 

Whether it would not be possible to avoid annual recriminations between 
the two. British parties, and between Great Britain and foreign countries, 
by adopting the policy of a fixed programme or organic law. In that way 
a great deal of inflammable material which was inevitably thrown about in 
the course of these discussions might be avoided. Under present conditions, 
with a standard of strength instead of a definite programme, we were 
obliged to make comparisons with rival Powers. 

In making his proposal, Mr. Lee expressed himself favourable 
to the maintenance of the two-Power standard, ‘ which had been 

? In addition to a new graving dock at Portsmouth. 
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hallowed by precedent,’ and against the two keels to one policy 
as against Germany. 

What is the two-Power standard? In accordance with the 
generally accepted definition, it means a preponderance of ten 
per cent. over the combined strength in large armoured ships of 
the two next strongest Powers. It is possible to state with a fair 
amount of accuracy what the future strength of one of the two 
next strongest Powers will be at any future date ; Germany has a 
law which fixes the number of new ships to be laid down annu- 
ally for the next seven years. But it is apparent, nevertheless, 
that the association of a two-Power standard with an organic law 
settling the strength of the British fleet for a number of years 
is a contradiction in terms. No other nation has what is called 
an organic naval law. It is as impossible to foretell the 
number of large armoured ships which will be laid down in the 
United States or France next year or the year after, and 
much more for a series of years, as it is to prophesy the state 
of the weather in the British Isles three weeks ahead. In the 
absence of such knowledge of the future progress of every navy in 
the world except that of Germany, it is not possible to adopt an 
organic law of naval expansion for the British Navy without 
fixing the future strength of the British fleet absolutely instead of 
relatively. Its absolute strength might prove in experience con- 
siderably below its proper relative strength in accordance with the 
two-Power standard, for the simple reason that no one can 
foresee what the strength will be of any of the world’s fleets in 
future years, except only in the case of Germany. 

But even at the price of the abandonment of the two-Power 
standard, would an organic law secure to us continuity in con- 
struction and amiability in naval debate? It has become the 
custom to regard German naval policy with unbounded admira- 
tion, as though it had been continuous, consistent, and persistent, 
and had reflected in the highest degree the result of ‘ high think- 
ing’ on the part of the naval authorities—and particularly of a 
General Naval Staff—in Berlin, as distinct from the policy 
adopted in this country of annual programmes. What are the 
facts? They may be thus summarised : 

(1) The original Navy Act was passed in 1898. Under this 
Bill the strength of the fleet, excluding torpedo boats, training 
ships, gunboats, and special service vessels, was fixed at seventeen 
battleships (each with a displacement of 11,130 tons, and carry- 
ing no weapon larger than the 9.4 inch gun), eight coast defence 
ships, nine large and twenty-six small cruisers. 

(2) Within two -years—that is, in 1900—this Navy Act was 
superseded by a new one, although, when the original measure 
was presented, it was held to relieve the Reichstag for seven 
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years from the responsibility for naval expansion. The Bill of 
1900 fixed the strength of the fleet at thirty-eight battleships, 
twenty large cruisers, forty-five small cruisers, and ninety- 
six destroyers, and provided that every battleship should 
be replaced after the lapse of twenty-five years, every large 
cruiser after twenty years, every small cruiser after fifteen years, 
and every destroyer after eleven years. The Reichstag was not 
complacent in the face of the new Navy Bill, and in the end six 
large and seven small cruisers had to be dropped out of the 
scheme. With these variations, this Bill, fixing the commit- 
ments of the fleet down to the year 1917, passed into law. Under 
this Act Germany proceeded to build larger battleships with a 
displacement of 13,000 tons. For the second time Germany 
passed an organic law definitely fixing the absolute strength of the 
fleet for the future. 

(3) Six years elapsed, and the second Navy Act was amended. 
A supplementary measure replaced in the programme the six 
large cruisers which the Reichstag had struck out in 1900, and the 
output of destroyers was increased. 

(4) There was an interval of peace in Germany for two years, 
and then, in 1908, a further change in the ‘immutable’ organic 
law was made. In order to justify the construction of more 
battleships, the age limit was reduced from twenty-five to twenty 
years, thus authorising the Marine Office to embark upon the 
enlarged naval programme which is now being carried out : 














| Year | Battleships | ——_ | —_. | Destroyers 
SE 2 yi feorong yee upiatong ieee 12 «| 
1909 . : - 8 1 2 12 
1910 . 3 | 1 2 12 
1911 3 1 | 2 12 
1912 1 1 2 yg 
1918 1 ] > 12 
1914 1 1 2 12 
1915 1 1 2 12 
1916 1 1 2 12 | 
1917 1 1 | 2 12 
| 
—_———— | 
Total 18 10 20 120. | 





This is a brief summary of German naval expansion under the 
‘organic law,’ which has been praised in this country as repre- 
senting the acme of fixity of purpose and high resolve. The 
‘organic law’ has been amended three times, and may be 
amended again. In the course of these changes the displace- 
ment of battleships has been increased from. just over 11,000 to 
about 20,000 tons; the size of: the armoure{i cruisers has been 
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expanded from under 9,000 tons to about 20,000 tons; the pro- 
vision for torpedo craft has been doubled; the submarine boat 
has been introduced ; and the expenditure every year has exceeded 
the figure at which it was fixed by the Navy Law, and recourse 
has been had to heavy loans in order to endeavour to balance the 
national accounts. Originally battleships and cruisers were 
built to fit the Kiel Canal ; now the Kiel Canal is being rebuilt to 
fit the larger battleships and cruisers. ; 

If there is any virtue in the advice to the British people to 
adopt an organic law on the German model, and if that advice had 
been acted upon twelve years ago when the first German Navy 
Act was passed, what, it may be asked, would have been the 
trend of naval policy in this country in succeeding years, and 
what the relations between the two countries? Should we have 
avoided the ‘ annual recrimination between the two parties and 
between Great Britain and foreign countries * if we had adopted 
a Navy Act in 1898 or 1899? Should we have been content to 
remain faithful to it when Germany passed her new Navy Act in 
1900, her amending Act in 1906, and her further amending Act 
in 1908? A cursory study suggests that during these years the 
relations between the two countries would have been, not less, 
but far more, disturbed had we been forced, in order to keep pace 
with Germany, to pass a succession of ‘immutable’ organic 
Navy Laws. On each occasion it would have been suggested 
that some breach of faith had been committed by Germany 
because she took advantage of German public opinion and the 
international situation steadily to raise her naval standard. 

Under the existing circumstances the relations—the official 
relations—between the two countries are amicable. On neither 
side of the North Sea can it be suggested that there has been any 
breach of faith. Germany is carrying out a naval programme 
which was framed—as she had a right to frame it—in accordance 
with her own views as to her naval necessities. That programme 
was drawn up and repeatedly amended without consultation with 
other countries, and it is being carried out in the same spirit. 
There has been no material departure from the crescendo pro- 
gramme except in two respects. When Great Britain introduced 
the all-big-gun principle, as embodied in the Dreadnought, Ger- 
many, with some variation in design, followed suit, but twenty- 
one months later. - When the British Admiralty abandoned the 
construction of armoured cruisers of the familiar types in favour 
of cruiser-battleships of the Invincible type, Germany again fol- 
lowed suit, but in this case the first ship of the new type was not 
laid down until over two years after the keel of the Invincible 
was placed in position. The German armoured cruisers specified 
in the programme of 1908 have thus become Dreadnought 
cruisers, just as the British armoured cruisers which have hitherto 
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figured in the annual British programmes have also become 
Dreadnought cruisers. 

All these facts have been familiar to students of naval affairs 
for many months past and the German authorities are entirely 
justified in claiming that their policy has been above board. 
They have endeavoured in the past three years to overtake the 
serious retardation in their programme which occurred after the 
laying down of the Dreadnought. This ship’s appearance com- 
pletely upset their plans for naval expansion. For two years, in 
consequence of this event, not a single battleship was launched 
for the German fleet. Great Britain took advantage of this delay. 
In 1906-7 one large battleship-cruiser, which had been authorised 
by Parliament, was voluntarily dropped by the Admiralty, and in 
1907-8 another large battleship was also dropped, and in the follow- 
ing year the programme included only two vessels instead of four. 
The Admiralty must have known, and no doubt did know, that 
the economy in naval construction thus effected in sympathy with 
the delay experienced in Germany was only temporary. The 
net result of the policy adopted is that, while Great Britain 
has to-day ten ships of the earlier Dreadnought and Invincible 
types complete and at sea, Germany has only four, and we shall 
have in the coming financial year no fewer than fifteen vessels of 
a far more powerful type in the course of simultaneous construc- 
tion to Germany’s nine. Had the Admiralty laid down the 
earlier ships we should to-day have four vessels inferior to those 
now being constructed in Germany, whereas we now have the 
assurance that they will be more powerful. On the other hand, 
it may be urged—and there is ground for the statement—that the 
‘ dropping ’ of these ships encouraged in Germany hopes of reach- 
ing equality with the British fleet, and these hopes the speeches 
of many of the Ministers reinforced. They preached a ‘ Little 
Navy doctrine,’ and Germany, after recovering from the delay 
due to the introduction of the all-big-gun principle, pressed 
forward her ‘ Big Navy’ plans. 

What prospect of reasonable security does the provision made 
in the Estimates give to the nation, rightly jealous and anxious 
for the maintenance of its supremacy on the seas? A fleet does 
not consist entirely of armoured ships, nor are vessels of the 
Dreadnought type only of value to the exclusion of the 
great accumulation of war matériel which had been made before 
the Dreadnought was laid down. But the Dreadnought battle- 
ships and cruisers represent, at least, the naval fashion of the day, 
and it is essential that the British Navy, while not neglecting its 
older and still reliable ships, should maintain a lead in these 
newest types. The present and prospective position of the three 
leading fleets of the world in Dreadnought types may be deduced 
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from the following statement, Germany and the United States 
being now ‘the next two strongest Powers’ : 


Great Britain Germany | United States | 




















| 
COMMISSIONED 
Dreadnought Nassau | Michigan 
Bellerophon Westfalen | South Carolina 
Temeraire Rheinland North Dakota 
Superb Posen Delaware 
Indomitable 
Inflexible 
Invincible 
St. Vincent 
Collingwood 
Vanguard 
CoMPLETING 
Neptune Von der Tann — 
Indefatigable Ostfriesland _ 
Thuringen _ 
Helgoiand — 
BuILDING OR ORDERED 
Colossus Cruiser ‘G’ Florida 
Hercules Cruiser ‘H’ Utah 
Orion Ersatz Frithjof Wyoming 
Lion »  Heimdal Arkansas 
Conqueror » Hildebrand 
Thunderer 
Monarch 
Princess Royal 
To se Lamp Down ruis YEAR 
5 (+2 Colonial) 4 2 
Totals . 27 17 10 


In spite of all the hysterical statements which have been made 
from time to time, large ships are still built in this country more 
quickly than abroad. The advantage over Germany is much less 
than it was, and the fact that the four new German vessels will 
be laid down in the early summer, and the five British ships not 
until January next, at least six months later, renders it probable 
that the German ships may be ready for active employment at 
least as soon as, if not before, the five contemporary British 
vessels. If, however, Germany does thus accelerate the comple- 
tion of this year’s armoured programme, the British superiority 
in large armoured ships of the latest type will not be inconsider- 
able—twenty to seventeen. Moreover, the two Colonial batitle- 
ship-cruisers will be completed in the fall of next year ; they will 
be immediately commissioned with British officers and men, and 
will not leave European waters until the five ships of this year’s 
programme are complete or practically complete. Thus the 
margin above Germany, even in the so-called ‘danger period’ 
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towards the end of next year, will be represented by five ships of 
the Dreadnought type, apart from the forty serviceable battle- 
ships of anterior date, to Germany’s twenty. In the following 
January the British Navy will possess twenty-five of these units, 
in addition to the two on the other side of the world, in contrast 
to the seventeen completed for the German fleet. 

How will this relative strength conform to the two-Power 
standard? The ‘ other next greatest Power’ will be the United 
States. At present there are only eight Dreadnought ships built 
or building on the other side of the Atlantic, but a proposal is 
before Congress for laying down two more. It is extremely un- 
certain whether this proposal will be adopted, as Congress is just 
now in @ mood of virtuous economy, and a strong section is op- 
posed to further fleet expansion for the present. It is more than 
likely that the Navy Department will not get the two ships for 
which it is asking, and in any case the keel or keels will not be laid 
down much, if at all, in advance of the keels of the five British 
ships, and, owing to the slower shipbuilding in the United States, 
the ship or ships will not be ready for sea until the late summer 
of 1913 at the earliest. 

But it may be said that this statement takes no account of the 
progress of ship construction in France, Russia, or Japan, and 
that an eye must also be kept upon the eight Dreadnoughts which, 
it was stated a year ago, would be built by Austria and Italy, 
and completed in 1912—a prophecy which the present writer 
showed in this Review for June last was unfounded. An 
examination of the progress in these countries does not warrant 
anxiety, at least as to the immediate future. France has laid 
down no armoured ship since the six vessels of the 1906 pro- 
gramme were begun. There is a project to begin the first 
armoured vessel of a new programme next winter, but at present 
this is only a project. Turning to Russia, last summer the keels 
of four armoured ships were laid simultaneously, but no 
further progress has been made. Naval construction in Russia 
has come practically to a standstill. Japan is continuing to 
practise a policy of strict economy upon naval armaments; she 
has just completed her first Dreadnought, and another will pro- 
bably pass into the fleet during the coming year. Then there 
remain for consideration those Austrian and Italian Dread- 
noughts. The Austrian programme is still ‘a paper programme’ ; 
it has not been authorised and not one penny has yet been voted 
for the construction of ships. In Italy, on the other hand, one 
vessel has been laid down and another will be begun in the coming 
year. The outlook, so far as these five Powers are concerned, is 
that by April 1913 France will have completed only the six ships 


of the 1906 programme, Russia will not have commissioned a 
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fleet by only three units; Italy may succeed in completing one, 
and it is certain that the Austrian Navy will still be without a 
single ship of the Dreadnought type. This is a somewhat 
striking variation upon the nightmare stories which were current 
twelve months ago. The doom of the British fleet was pro- 
phesied on the strength of ‘ paper programmes’ ; after an interval 
of twelve months those ‘ paper programmes’ have not material- 
ised, or have materialised only to a very slight extent, and the 
British fleet at the present limit of vision—the 3lst of March 
1913—will still have a margin of armoured strength not incom- 
patible with the two-Power standard. 

But the efficiency of a fleet does not entirely depend on 
Dreadnoughts. The survey so far as other ships are concerned 
can be completed in briefest summary by quoting, from the 
‘ Army and Navy Gazette ’ of the earlier months of this year, a 
statement of the number of units of various types necessary for 
the maintenance of the two-Power standard. This early survey 
of the outlook compares thus with the provision made by the 
Admiralty : 

CoMPLETED ARMOURED CRUISERS ON 3lst oF Marcu 1913. 
(Under fifteen years old on that date.) 


Germany . ; ; z . 8| Great Britain . 35 
United States . ; ; . 18 | Two-Power standard, plus 10 per 
Total . ; . 21 arnt. F om 
10 per cent. margin . : . 8] Balance in favourofGreat Britain 11 
For two-Power standard . , a] Bee Coser y 


CompLteTED UNARMOURED CRUISERS AND Scouts on 3lst or Marca 1918. 
(None over eighteen years old on that date.) 


Germany . ; 2 : . 87 | Great Britain . , ? . 48 
Uae iste - q oc Two-Power standard, rites 10 per ine 
Total . : . 48 cent. . s 58 

10 per cent. margin . . - 5 | Number required by March 1918 s 
For two-Power standard . . 653 | Provision this year 5 
Colonial Cruisers 3 


Torpepo-Boat Destroyers COMPLETED ON 3lst or Marcu 1913. 
(None over ten years old on that date.) 


Germany . : - ; . 94° | Great Britain . 82 
United States . : . . 20 | Two-Power standard, plus] 10 per 

For two-Power standard . . 114 — ; 126 
Add 10 per cent. margin . . 12 | Number required in 1910-11 pro- 
1oR gramme at present rate of con- 

ee struction Lien ce Cee ee 

Provision this year. , . 8 


Three years hence, as this statement shows, we shall still have 
* Includes twelve not yet laid down, 





single vessel of the new type; Japan will have strengthened her 
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a considerable lead in armoured cruisers, and, including the 
Colonial unarmoured ships, we shall be three above the two-Power 
standard in other cruisers. But our strength in torpedo-boat 
destroyers would still leave something to be desired but for two 
factors which are consolatory. In consultation with private ship- 
builders, the Admiralty have been able to obtain promises to 
deliver all these craft within eighteen months of the date of the 
orders, and it may be hoped that the example of Germany, which 
is completing such vessels within twelve months, will spur on 
the firms engaged in this branch of shipbuilding to a further effort. 
It is not in keeping with the high standard of British industry 
that Germany should be exhibiting to the world such a 
striking example of rapid construction. The other factor which 
must not be ignored is the very great lead in submarines 
which this country has now obtained—particularly in con- 
trast with Germany, which has only four such craft com- 
plete, in contrast to the fifty-five now included in the British 
flotillas and nineteen in the course of construction. As the First 
Lord of the Admiralty has explained, destroyers and submarines, 
while they may serve different purposes, may also serve a similar 
purpose : both carry the same special weapon, and the newer 
submarine closely approximates in size to the smaller destroyers 
in the German service; while, owing to improvements recently 
made by the Admiralty in the development of the ‘ D’ class the 
fleet will shortly obtain vessels capable of a speed of fifteen knots 
on the surface and carrying sufficient fuel to enable them to keep 
the seas for a long period. In a survey of British naval strength 
it is impossible to ignore the very considerable lead in submarines, 
built and building, which we possess over Germany—a lead which 
approximates closely to the proportion of six to one. And thus 
the conclusion is reached that, while the provision made for the 
fleet in the new Estimates is adequate, it shows no indication of 
any desire to force the pace in naval rivalry or to do anything 
beyond maintaining the two-Power standard, which ‘has been 
hallowed by precedent and accepted explicitly by both political 
parties for many years.’ 

Before dismissing this material aspect of fleet organisation, 
one other point calls for notice. In recent discussions on the 
shipbuilding programme, criticism has been directed at the 
amount set aside in the Estimates for beginning new ships. It 
has been suggested, as though it were a new policy, that the ships 
of one year’s programme virtually make little progress until the 
following year, and that, therefore, there is some new departure 
dictated by economy. The new programme of construction was 
thus defined by Mr. Arthur Lee : 

It was a paper programme of new construction. If the Government 


meant business in the development of our naval strength, and to avoid the 
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suspicion that the interests of the Navy were being jeopardised for party 
gain, he hoped that they would make adequate provision to carry out the 
programme they had outlined. They had certainly not done this at present; 
they had not taken sufficient money to carry out the programme of 1910-11 
at all. The Government had pushed it over into the year 1911-12. 


This directs attention to a most interesting development of 
policy which runs directly contrary to this line of criticism. Asa 
matter of fact, for some years past the progress with new pro- 
grammes has been accelerated and not retarded ; construction has 
been ‘ speeded up.’ Preparations for laying down a large number 
of ships necessarily occupy many months. Designs have to be 
completed by a limited staff, frequently experiments with im- 
proved equipment have to be carried out, invitations to tender 
have to be issued, then, after examination, contracts have to be 
placed and, when work is done by contractors, it has to be 
examined and certificates for payments issued. The result is an 
inevitable delay from the time when Parliament authorises the 
Admiralty to proceed with the programme and the date when the 
first payments are made to contractors.‘ Formerly it was the 
almost invariable custom to lay down all the ships of the pro- 
gramme either in the third or fourth quarter of the year, and the 
Estimates in which the new ships appeared for the first time bore 
a relatively small burden on account of their construction—what 
was termed ‘a token sum.’ How small the sum allotted to the 
commencement of new ships has hitherto been may be judged 
from the following figures from the Navy Estimates : 


| Sums Allotted for Commenting 
ps 








Year Number of Ships Laid Down New Sh 
& 
1901-2 31 | 537,850 
1902-3 21 | 700,000 
1903-4 84 1,151,030 (°) 
1904-5 16 | 642,083 
1905-6 838 1,370,000 (°) 
1906-7 29 645,000 
1907-8 33 759,382 
1908-9 34 | 750,000 
1909-10 | 40 | 2,285,770 
| Supplementary Estimate 4 | (about) 500,000 
1910-11 48 1,429,040 











* If the Admiralty set aside in the Estimates more money than the contractors 
can prove that they have earned before the end of the financial year, any surplus 
has to be surrendered to the Treasury and is used to repay debt and not to build 
up the fleet. In Germany any such surplus is carried over by the naval authorities 
in aid of (and in addition to) the provision for the following year. 

* This exceptionally large provision was made when our relations with Russia— 
in particular—and France were acutely strained and our fleet weak, and in the 
House of Commons Mr. Arnold Forster, Financial Secretary to the Admiralty, ex- 
plained that it was due to ‘ great and bitter competition and rivalry among the 
nations.’ The war in the Far East occurred shortly afterwards and cleared the air. 
* This was attributable to the Dreadnought, completed in just over a year. 
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The date when a ship shall be laid down is largely a matter 
of Admiralty organisation and convenience—particularly if the 
vessel is one of a new design. We have convincing evidence 
that in recent years there has been less delay than was formerly 
the case in beginning new vessels. Rear-Admiral Sir John 
R. Jellicoe, the Controller of the Navy, and Sir Philip Watts, 
the Director of Naval Construction, have already ‘speeded up’ 
British construction with remarkable success, but there is no 
indication that the limit in expedition has yet been reached. The 
conditions abroad have changed, and a corresponding change in 
this country’s procedure appears an inevitable development, if 
public anxiety is to be allayed. In the new financial year Ger- 
many is proposing to spend 479,452I. on each of the three battle- 
ships of her new programme and about the same sum upon a battle- 
ship-cruiser. This is a larger amount than has been provided for 
beginning all the forty-eight ships to be laid for the British fleet, 
and suggests the need for a further effort towards acceleration 
in this country in commencing new ships. In this respect the 
advantage of an organic Navy Law, if it did not necessarily 
involve the abandonment of the two-Power standard, would be 
considerable. It would be convenient for the Admiralty, and for 
the private contractors, to know the extent of the work to be 
undertaken from year to year. Plans could be prepared well in 
advance—as in Germany—and it would be possible to lay down 
ships on certain specified dates quite irrespective of the views of 
the Cabinet or the financial policy of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for the time being. The Admiralty would have a fixed 
time schedule covering several years, and they would no longer 
be dependent on the whims of a Cabinet or the delays of the 
House of Commons. Such a scheme is admirable under a 
bureaucracy or an autocracy, but how far it would conform to a 
democratic system of government is a question which everyone 
can answer for himself. Hitherto the House of Commons, irre- 
spective of party divisions, has shown itself exceedingly jealous 
of its ‘ power of the purse,’ and at present, in spite of Mr. Lee’s 
personal view in favour of an organic law, there is no indication 
of any weakening in this attitude on the part of the representative 
Chamber. 

The new Estimates not only make provision for increasing 
the matériel, but power is taken to add to the personnel. The 
number of officers and men at present is adequate, as last year’s 
manoeuvres proved, when about 350 ships participated. But 
provision must be made for the needs of the larger fleet which is 
being created. In these circumstances, there is to be a net 
increase of 3000, raising the total strength to 131,000, with the 
exception of 7000 or 8000, all of long service, an average of 
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about ten years and nine months, and there are 58,521 reservists. 
How does this compare with the numbers to be borne in foreign 
fleets? The answer is not unsatisfactory. Germany is raising 
her persunnel to 57,391, United States to 62,487, and France to 
58,595—practically all for short service—about three years; 
Germany and France possess large reserves, but the United 
States have none. 

It is thus evident that in all respects—armoured ships, 
cruisers, destroyers, submarines, auxiliary vessels, docks, and, 
above all, officers and men, the naval programme of the present 
year is adequate, and consistent with security, while failing to 
interpret the two-Power standard, and all it connotes, with that 
open-handed generosity which is desired by those whose enthu- 
siasm for the Navy blinds them to the fact that it is not to the 
interest of the British people to force the pace in the present 
naval competition beyond the necessary margin of absolute safety. 
British extravagance on naval armaments is bound to lead to 
counter measures in other countries, and thus the burden on 
British industry, which the cost of the fleet imposes, is increased 
by excess of zeal, and the nation’s commercial fighting power 
lessened. 


As—and only as—foreign rivalry renders it necessary, we 
must spend and be spent in maintaining our naval supremacy, the 
only sure guarantee of peace, and we must do this in spite of the 
inconsequential protests of Peace Societies and Arbitration Com- 
mittees, which, by their pusillanimity and misrepresentation of 
national sentiment, have done so much to provoke and encourage 
the keen competition of Germany. 


ARCHIBALD Hurp. 
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ENGLAND AND GERMANY 


HOW 70 MEET THE CRISIS 


I. 


A GOVERNMENT pledged to retrenchment has been compelled, most 
reluctantly, but none the less compelled, by the stern logic of facts, 
to introduce estimates involving the unparalleled expenditure of 
40,603,700/., on our Navy, or an increase of 5,461,0001. 

The amount is portentous, gigantic. Does the country realise 
what it means? 

Does the country realise that in 1894 the cost of our Navy was 
17,545 ,0001.—1.e. that our expenditure now is two and one-third 
times as great as it was only sixteen years ago? 

Does the country realise that the enormous total of the present 
Estimates represents no finality, and that we have before us the 
prospect of an annual Naval Budget of 60,000,0001. ? 

Lord Charles Beresford and other expert critics hold that, vast 
as are the figures for the current year, they are, nevertheless, 
wholly insufficient in view of the exigencies with ‘which we are 
confronted. 

Let us consider the position in all its gravity, from the point 
of view of an ordinary citizen and taxpayer. 

The burden that is being laid upon us is intolerable. We are 
being forced into national bankruptcy by this insane competition 
in armaments. If the Liberal party, in spite of its emphatic 
desire for retrenchment, in the face of one hundred and fifty of 
its members of Parliament signing a petition for further reductions 
in naval expenditure, is, sorely against its will, driven to bring 
in Estimates of forty millions, what may be expected when a Con- 
servative Government is returned to power? With its more lively 
sense of responsibility for national defence, with its determination 
to maintain our naval supremacy on all the seas, it will have to 
expend millions and millions in doing what has been left undone, 
and in repairing the damages caused to our naval strength all over 
the world in the last few years. 

The prospect is an appalling one. 
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What has led to all this? I might, in the first place, marshal 
the facts, work out the deductions, and so lead up to the conclu- 
sion. I prefer at once to state what I shall in due course prove. : 

What has led to all this is one thing, and one thing only—the 
firm resolve of Germany to crush this nation, to destroy the British 
Empire. 

Let this be realised once and for all, that it is the relentless, 
undeviating determination of Germany to make herself mistress 
of the world by conquering England. 

Let it next be considered how this is to be prevented. 

We can continue our rake’s progress to national bankruptcy 
by plunging all our resources into the bottomless pit of prepos- 
terous Naval Estimates. We shall have to postpone indefinitely 
all hope of obtaining money for social reform. We shall be com- 
pelled to suspend the payment of Old Age Pensions. But even 
this sacrifice will not ensure our safety. We are only putting off 
the evil day. Our fleets may at any moment be summoned to 
distant parts of the world. A revolt in Egypt might be coincident 
with a mutiny in India, or with an invasion of Australia by our 
Japanese allies. Such a contingency would be Germany’s oppor- 
tunity. Our fate was trembling in the balance during the dark 
days of the Transvaal war. It was well for us that in 1899 Ger- 
many possessed no Navy. Within a week of the outbreak of war 
the Kaiser said, ‘ We are in bitter need of a strong Navy. If the 
increases demanded during the first years of my reign had not 
been continuously refused to me in spite of my continued en- 
treaties and warnings, how differently should we now be able to 
further our flourishing commerce, and our interests oversea!’ 
The ‘ bitter need ’ no longer exists. 

One alternative has been attempted. Would an ad miseri- 
cordiam appeal to Germany to leave off shipbuilding have any 
effect? Was an agreement for a joint reduction of armaments 
feasible? We went to all extremes to achieve this result. To 
demonstrate our good faith we put our principles into practice. 
We reduced our naval construction, and decreased our men, our 
guns, and our stores. The Hague Conference showed the futility 
of all attempts at joint reduction of armaments. Germany was 
ready enough to agree to a reduction of English armaments, but 
she took the opportunity of accelerating her own programme. 

Is there no other alternative to this endless, yet futile, compe- 
tition in shipbuilding ? 

Yes, there is. It is one which a Cromwell, a William Pitt, a 
Palmerston, a Disraeli, would have adopted long ago. 

This is that alternative—the only possible one. It is to say to 
Germany : ‘ All that you have been doing constitutes a series of 
unfriendly acts. Your fair words go for nothing. Once for all you 
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must put an end to your warlike preparations. If we are not 
satisfied that you do so, we shall forthwith sink every battleship 
and cruiser that you possess. The situation that you have created 
isintolerable. If you are determined to fight us, if you insist upon 
war, war you shall have; but the time shall be of our choosing 
and not of yours, and that time shall be now.’ 

Not a shot need be fired. Sir Edward Grey, in the House of 
Commons a year ago, made the following grave pronouncement : 
‘When the programme is completed Germany will have a fleet 
of thirty-eight Dreadnoughts, and that fleet will be the most 
powerful that the world has ever yet seen. It imposes upon us 
the necessity of rebuilding the whole of our fleet—that is the situa- 
tion. Surely it is obvious that the whole of Europe is in the 
presence of a great danger.’ 

Yes, and the whole of Europe, with the exception of Austria, 
would gladly support England in an ultimatum demanding the 
instant cessation of this universal danger. France remembers 
the Delcassé incident, if her memory does not go back further. 
Russia has not forgotten how, when Austria flouted Europe by 
tearing up the Treaty of Berlin, Germany forbade her to strike 
a blow for Bosnia and Herzegovina. The other Powers have no 
wish to see Europe under the heel of a German Napoleon. 

My next point will be this—that our Government are com- 
pletely convinced of the truth of this danger, and have shown this 
not only by their self-abnegation in connexion with the Hague 
Conference, not only by their recent colossal Naval Estimates, but 
by other more comprehensive and astonishing proceedings. 


II. 


I have no wish in this paper to criticise the naval policy of the 
last few years. It would be easy to point out the various ways 
in which the Navy has been weakened, and to demonstrate the 
unreality of the recent Estimates. I am rather concerned with 
the vast difficulties with which the Government has been faced. 
It came into power on a cry of peace and retrenchment. Unless 
it carried out its pledges it was bound to alienate the mass of its 
own supporters. Most of these were not to be persuaded that the 
expenditure on our national defence was not in excess of our 
needs. But the Government speedily became aware of the peril 
to which we are exposed. Our rulers were between the devil and 
the deep sea. How were means to be devised for the safety of 
these islands which should yet not offend those who had placed 
them in power? 

It would be curious to know in whose mind the means adopted 
were conceived. For these means were of the most revolutionary 
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nature, of the most far-reaching consequence. Measures opposed 
to every tradition of our naval history, measures which nothing but 
the most desperate necessity could ever have brought into con- 
sideration, were so quietly introduced and carried into effect that 
the nation was hardly aware of what was being done. 

The tremendous fact that I refer to is represented by the 
following figures taken from The Times. At the beginning of 
1905 the strength of the naval forces actually in commission in 
home waters consisted of sixteen battleships, thirteen first-class 
cruisers, thirty smaller cruisers and gunboats, together with 
smaller craft. In 1910 the numbers have been increased to forty- 
four battleships, thirty-seven first-class cruisers, and fifty-eight 
smaller cruisers and gunboats. Putting aside the smaller craft 
which I have not enumerated, this gives an increase of no less 
than twenty-eight battleships, twenty-four first-class cruisers, and 
twenty-eight smaller cruisers and gunboats. 

Where has their enormous increase come from? It is not due 
to any growth in our fleet. On the contrary, in the above period 
the Montagu and the Gladiator were lost, while two battleships, 
the Centurion and the Barfleur, together with a large number of 
Jess effective vessels, were scrapped. 

Here is the answer in the words of Sir Gerard Noel, Admiral 
of the Fleet, uttered on the occasion of a meeting at the Royal 
United Service Institution so long ago as December 1908. ‘ Under 
the present so-called system of concentration,’ he said, ‘our 
former command of all the seas, including the support of trade and 
commerce, has been forfeited. . . . Naval stations abroad have 
been reduced or abandoned.’ 

Has the country any conception of the momentous meaning of 
this procedure? It is nothing less than this. We have retired 
from the command of the seas in all the world. Our fleets are 
being used for a purpose to which they were never applied before— 
the policing of our own shores. Our coast defences have been 
strengthened by the enormous number of eighty fighting ships. 

Does the country in the faintest degree realise what has been 
effected and what is the significance of this total bouleversement 
of our policy? Does it grasp what we have given up? Let it but 
try to do so; let it endeavour to consider, as Sir Gerard Noel put 
it, that our former command of all the seas, including the support 
of trade and commerce, or, in Lord Charles Beresford’s words, 
the protection of trade routes, has been (not will be) forfeited, and 
the mind reels at the contemplation. 

Has the Government made this great renunciation for 
nothing? Is it to satisfy the Little Englanders? It has not 
satisfied them. It could not be expected to do so. They are 
indignant and resentful at the increase in naval expenditure. 
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Nothing but the most direful necessity could have compelled a 
Government of whatever party to so stupendous a decision. One 
reason and one reason only could have induced the Govern- 
ment to surrender our world-wide naval supremacy and 
to concentrate our ships round these islands. One reason 
only could have forced a Government, which came in pledged 
for retrenchment, to estimate, even at the eleventh hour, 
for more and more ships and for more men, with a total expendi- 
ture of forty millions. Mr. McKenna on the 14th of March, in 
the House of Commons, said, ‘ Nothing but the imperative needs 
of safeguarding the security of our country could justify so gigantic 
a total.’ Nothing short of a most profound conviction that the 
heart of the Empire is in imminent deadly peril, that Germany, 
so friendly in words, so inimical in acts, is in feverish haste com- 
pleting her preparations for the destruction of England, could have 
driven this or any Government to adopt the humiliating procedure 
of scuttle which it is sought to dignify by calling it ‘ concentra- 
tion.’ Nothing less could have compelled a Liberal Government 
to the present vast increase in expenditure. The situation is an 
intolerable one. It will become more intolerable year by year, if, 
indeed, many years are left to us, unless we boldly grasp the nettle 
and insist that Germany’s warlike preparations shall cease. 


Til. 


When a Liberal Government is convinced of the imminency 
of the danger, what further need have we of witnesses? 

Nevertheless, as some may still be incredulous, let us critically 
examine the position and consider some of the weighty utterances 
of statesmen, thinkers, and public men of all shades of opinion. 

Sir Edward Grey, I repeat, said a year ago: ‘When her 
programme is completed Germany will have a fleet of thirty-eight 
Dreadnoughts, and that fleet will be the most powerful that the 
world has yet seen.’ 

Mr. McKenna said: ‘We know the Germans have a law 
which, when all the ships under it are completed, will give them a 
navy more powerful than any at present in existence.’ 

What are these German ships for? That is the question 
which must be asked and asked again until it is satisfactorily 
answered? Are they for vain glory, that the crews may salute 
the Kaiser as he steams past in his imperial yacht? It is hardly 
to be supposed that millions upon millions of pounds are being 
spent for this. Are they to protect German commerce? German 
trading vessels are to be seen off Colombo, Singapore, East Africa, 
and other parts of the world ; but German battleships and cruisers 
remained crystallised around Heligoland. Compared with the 
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proportion of English fighting ships to the English mercantile 
marine, the proposed number of German Dreadnoughts is 
absurdly in excess of the number required for her commerce pro- 
tection. That answer will not do. Are the ships to protect the 
German coast-line? Nature has protected the coast-line by shoals 
and sandbanks. Half a dozen ironclads off the mouths of the 
great rivers, supplemented by mines, are sufficient to prevent any 
invasion by sea. Germany, moreover, has a few hundred miles 
only of coast-line, while the British Empire possesses 43,000. 
That answer will not do. Are the ships for an invasion of France? 
Does Germany, with the greatest and most powerful army in the 
world, who at a moment’s notice could throw an overwhelming 
force over her neighbour’s borders, require a fleet for that purpose? 
Are the ships for an invasion of her other neighbour, Russia, or of 
Switzerland, or the ‘ Coasts of Bohemia’? Are they for an attack 
on the United States or South America? Why, the ships have 
not the coal-carrying capacity for crossing the Atlantic. They are 
designed for work in the North Sea only! Does Germany, like 
England, depend for her food supply, for her national existence, 
upon an invincible fleet? A mere process of elimination brings us 
back to the one and only solution of the question. The German 
ships are for the conquest of England. 

What has Germany to say on the question ? 

The late German historian, Professor von Treitschke, said : 
‘We have settled our accounts with Austria-Hungary, with 
France, and with Russia. The last settlement, the settlement 
with England, will probably be the lengthiest and most difficult.’ 

The Kaiser has referred to himself as the ‘ Admiral of the 
Atlantic.’ He has said : ‘ That trident must be in our fist.’ He 
has constantly affirmed, ‘ Our future lies upon the water.’ 

The preamble to the German Navy Act of 1900 runs thus: 
‘Germany must have a fleet of such strength that a war, even 
against the mightiest Naval Power, would involve risks threaten- 
ing the supremacy of that Power.’ 

General von der Goltz, in the Deutsche Rundschau, at the 
close of 1900, said : ‘ The national energy of Germany has need of 
space and the soil of our country has become insufficient. The 
dream of a Greater Germany has become a law for the present 
generation under the iron hand of necessity. . . . The British 
fleet will no longer be an irresistible opponent to us. . . . The 
material basis of our power is large enough to destroy the present 
superiority of Great Britain.’ 

The great German Socialist leader, Herr Bebel, said : ‘ Eng- 
land may experience a terrible débdcle in a naval war.’ 

The German Navy League is the largest and most influential 
patriotic association in the world. Founded so lately as 1898, 
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it has over 400 branches, more than a million members, 
and an income of 50,0001. a year. In comparison with this, 
our English Leagues in connexion with the Navy are entirely 
insignificant. 

What has history to say? 

In 1870 there were signs and warnings. France was in- 
credulous. French statesmen said that peace was never so 
assured. Within two months the Prussians were besieging Paris. 
Bismarck’s forged telegram had brought on the war which he had 
planned—the war which created modern Germany. 

What has a Frenchman to say? 

M. Lockroy, formerly French Naval Minister, in his Lettres 
sur la Marine Allemande, quoted in The Standard of the 3rd of 
August 1908, says, ‘Germany will be a great Naval Power in spite 
of her geographical position and history. Her claim to rule the 
waves will, earlier or later, bring on a war with Great Britain. 
That war will be one of the most terrible conflicts of the twentieth 
century. What its result will be no one can foretell, but so much 
is sure—that Germany does everything that human forethought 
and the patience and energy of a nation can suggest.’ 

What have Englishmen to say ? 

In this country our immunity for centuries from foreign 
invasion has induced a general lack of imagination as to the 
possibility of such a contingency. Many, nevertheless, foresee it, 
and not a few have spoken of it. 

T have already recorded the weighty statements of Sir Edward 
Grey and of Mr. McKenna. 

The greatest soldier of the age, Lord Roberts, whose old ex- 
perience doth attain to something like prophetic strain, has from 
time to time given us the gravest warnings. In his speech of the 
28rd of November 1908, in which he dwelt on the secret pre- 
parations of Germany, he said : ‘ It is our firm conviction that it 
is perfectly possible for our fleet to be effectually misled and 
evaded, and that this country might be invaded before having the 
opportunity of bringing her tremendous sea-power into play. 
However much we may desire peace, many of the startling events 
that have occurred in the Near East within the last two months 
must have brought it home to the most careless observer that 
nothing can save a country which is unprepared to protect itself 
and safeguard its own possessions. No alliances, no treaties, 
prevail. It is evident that the danger is becoming every day more 
threatening, and the undertaking every day more practicable. 
Within one single decade Germany has created the greatest sea 
power that has yet existed except our own. Day by day the 
period required for every stage of an invading operation is made 
shorter, day by day the chances of success are increased.’ 
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Mr. W. T. Stead wrote in The Daily Mail of the 20th of 
March 1909 : ‘ The nation is at last roused to a realising sense of 
the fact that its naval supremacy is seriously threatened . . . 
Without even counting the cost, our naval supremacy must be 
placed beyond all possible rivalry or dispute. Better spend fifty 
millions, if need be, on creating a supreme navy than pay 
500,000,000/. hereafter as indemnity to any Power which, if 
allowed to grasp our trident, could reduce us to starvation without 
landing a single soldier on our coasts. . . . Laying down two 
keels to the German one is the irreducible minimum which the 
nation should demand from the executive of the day.’ 

In March 1909 Mr. Frederic Harrison wrote to The Times : 
‘ Serious anxiety as to our national defences arises from what we 
see, as we watch the feverish expansion of the German Navy, 
combined with the domineering attitude of the German Govern- 
ment in Europe, plus the ambitious schemes asserted now for a 
whole generation by the German military and naval chiefs, 
fomenting the great natural aspirations of the great German 
race. ... The German Navy is not built for distant voyages. 
It is built to act only as the spearhead of a magnificent army. 
This army, as we know, has been trained for sudden transmarine 
descent on a coast ; and for this end every road, well, bridge, and 
smithy in the East of England and Scotland has been docketed 
in the German War Office. . . . This certainly compels me to 
modify the anti-militarist policy which I have maintained for 
forty years past. . . . How hollow is all talk about industrial re- 
organisation until we have secured our country against a cata- 
strophe that would involve untold destitution and misery on the 
people in the mass—which would paralyse industry and raise 
food to famine prices! How idle are fine words about retrench- 
ment, peace, and brotherhood, while we lie open to the risk of 
unutterable ruin, to a deadly fight for national existence, and to 
war in its most destructive and cruel form! ’ 

In The Clarion of the 2nd of April 1909 Mr. Robert Blatch- 
ford, the well-known Socialist, said: ‘Does Germany mean to 
attack us or does she not? The position taken up by our comrade 
Hyndman and by me from the first has been quite clear and firm. 
We believe that Germany is preparing for war with Great Britain. 
Germany means to fight, is preparing to fight, believes that she 
can win. In the old days when war threatened our fathers it was 
the custom to light beacon fires upon the hills. I light my fire 
to-day, and it shall not go out if I can keep it burning.’ 

A paper which is not given to militarist or imperialist views, 
The Daily News, in its issue of the 20th of March 1909, said: 
‘ For our part, we do not doubt that Germany is building primarily 
against our fleet.’ It endeavours, somewhat ineffectually, to 
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modify this opinion by continuing, ‘It is rather, we think, the 
determination to back diplomacy by material force.’ 

Mr. Asquith, in introducing the Naval Estimates a year ago, 
said: ‘I am obliged to tell them these matters in order to let 
them understand why we economists have presented these Esti- 
mates to the House—there has been such an enormous develop- 
ment in Germany, not only in the provision of shipyards and slips 
on which the hulk or fabric of a ship can be built or repaired—but 
in what is still more serious, in the provision for gun mountings 
and armaments of those great monsters, those Dreadnoughts, 
which are now the dominating type of ship—such an enormous 
development—and I will venture to say this without attempting 
to excite anything in the nature of unnecessary alarm in this 
country—such an enormous development as to be so serious & 
development from our national point of view that we could no 
longer take to ourselves, as we could a year ago with reason, the 
consoling and comforting reflection that we have the advantage 
in the speed and the rate at which ships can be constructed.’ 

Lord Esher, in his recent book of Essays, says: ‘ For every 
ship which our great rival builds we ought to put two into the 
water of equal strength.’ 

In the King’s Speech in February last is the following pas- 
sage : ‘Gentlemen of the House of Commons, the Estimates for 
the service of the ensuing year will be laid before you in due 
course. They have been framed with the utmost desire for 
economy, but the requirements of the naval defence of the 
Empire have made it necessary to propose a substantial increase 
in the cost of my Navy.’ 

That increase framed with the utmost desire for economy was 
the enormous sum of 5,461,0001. It is nothing to what we shall 
be driven to in the near future unless we employ drastic measures 
at once to end the intolerable situation. What further need have 
we of witnesses ? 


IV. 


What is our financial prospect if we continue our present 
course? Lord Charles Beresford, in his speech in the House of 
Commons on the 14th of March, said that the Government had 
failed to keep up the Navy to the necessary requirements. When 
they had the commitments for the next year’s programme, as sure 
as they sat there, they would be appalling. Forty millions 
sterling would be nothing to what they would be. They would 
go up to between 50,000,000/. and 60,000,000. He then quoted 
the preamble to the German Navy Act of 1909. Could there, he 
asked, be a threat nearer than that? There they had the utter- 
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ances of responsible German officials. The British and German 
peoples did not want war, but they must remember that the 
German people had nothing to say to the declaration of war. They 
were entirely under the bureaucracy. The only way for us to 
avoid war was to make the Navy strong enough, not by concern- 
ing ourselves with driblets as we were now. We ought, he con- 
tinued, to have a programme of 68,000,000/. sterling, or a 
hundred and twenty ships in all. 

This is not the recurring, but an extraordinary, outlay. It 
corresponds with the demand of the Standard for the loan of sixty 
or a hundred millions. 

Think what these figures mean. A loan of a hundred millions 
repayable in twenty years, with interest at 3 per cent., would 
mean in round numbers eight millions a year for interest and 
sinking fund. That is not nothing; but it is nothing to the ex- 
penditure that would be involved by the proposed enormous 
outlay. 

The pay and victualling of the men, the coal, stores, guns 
and ammunition, dock accommodation, the general upkeep of this 
mass of new ships over and above what we have now, would be— 
to quote Lord Charles Beresford’s expression—‘ appalling.’ No 
one could estimate it. Our total expenditure might well run into 
a hundred millions a year. 

Apart from these demands, the necessity for which, unless we 
reconstruct our foreign policy, I am not disputing, let us consider 
the result of Mr. McKenna’s proposals, which have been framed, 
as the King’s Speech tells us, with the utmost desire for economy. 

Excluding the magnificent contributions of Australia and New 
Zealand, we shall have, over and above a not inconsiderable 
number of cruisers and smaller craft, no less than thirteen Dread- 
noughts, or capital ships, under construction at one and the same 
time. These are the four Dreadnoughts of the programme for 
1909-10 laid down last year, the four contingent Dreadnoughts for 
which a certain amount has been provided in the Supplementary 
Estimates, together with five for the financial year 1910-11. 
These are all to be ready early in 1913. The cost of these thirteen 
ships will be in their entirety about 26,000,0001., or more than 
eight million and a-half in each of the three years. This does 
not take into account other battleships that will be laid down 
during the next three years, as slips become available, and the 
large number of cruisers, torpedo destroyers, and submarines, the 
construction of which is inevitable, and will run into many 
millions. 

The average annual expenditure on construction from 1900 to 
1910 was 9,222,0001. It is now 138,250,0001. What will it be in 
two or three years’ time, not on Lord Charles Beresford’s pro- 
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gramme, but on Mr. McKenna’s? Of course, as the new vessels 
become ready, there is instantly the concomitant increased ex- 
penditure for men, stores, and general upkeep, let alone dock 
accommodation. The total Estimates will, as certainly as day 
follows night, soon automatically rise to 60,000,000/., or more. 

I insist that the position is intolerable. No nation could stand 
it. Let the fact be recognised now. It is outrageous that all this 
should result from the actions of a neighbouring Power. And 
the ‘ humour of it,’ the grim irony of it, is that by our effete fiscal 
system we are largely helping Germany to pay for her navy. 

I repeat that there is one alternative only, one which a Crom- 
well, a Pitt, a Palmerston, a Disraeli, would have adopted long 
ago. 

Epmounp C. Cox. 
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CLEON 


HE came with raucous tongue, and tan-yard reek, 
Into the session of the good and great, 
Where once sage Wisdom dwelt, and Solons sate, 
When loyalty engrained in every Greek 
Sustained the State. 


Bold-browed adventurer! with ambition filled 
To compass fame and fortune by finesse, 
Of nought accounting truth or nobleness, 
If need be, on a bleeding State to build 
A base success. 


Place-monger, panderer to each passion’s vent, 
Bartering an Empire’s trust, a Nation’s name, 
Men, money, ships—mere counters in the game— 

By righteous or unrighteous means content 

To reach his aim. 


What though the light of Hellas see eclipse, 

If he loom largely in the people’s eyes? * 
Prating in turgid tones glib parrot-cries, 
And mouthing venomed gibes, and vapid quips, 
And vulgar lies ! 


The Fates forbade !—whose penalties postponed ? 
With stealthy gait man’s guilty footsteps dog 
In grim pursuit that knows nor check nor clog, 
Till Demos, Archiconoclast, dethroned 
Its demagogue. 


Swift sank he! like some meteoric star 
Whose transient brilliance leaves no lingering trace— 
Remote in soul he lived ; in distant Thrace 
Dying, his body fitly finds afar 
Its burial-place ! 
J. Hupson. 
1 ¢ Shp wapa word dv rg Tére wiOaveraros (Thue. iii. 36). 


2 Raro antecedentem scelestum 
Deseruit pede Poena claudo (Horace, Od. III. ii. 31). 
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